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PREFACE 


The following ])ages aro transcribed from a 
jounial, circninstatitially kept, during- a visit 
to Franco. In most instances, the original 

entries hav(* been retained, in all their first 

* 

freshness and integ-ritv. Ill a few, the im- 
jiortanco of the subject has.required, a more • 

•reflected consideration, and has obtained it. 

^ • • 

In all, the impressions have been jireserved, as 

i ' # * * 

they Vcrc received; not an itcnn has been 

changed in the inventory since it was Arawn; 
though some of the, articles may have been 
polished for publjc exhibition. 
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Ai 


II 


iIiiving_ loll IrcJiind in tlio diirk fiiniiiont 
wliicli procodod tlio brig-lit rising of’ her gr<>!it 

])oliticid day,—after liilgc^ring there, till hop<‘ 

« 

didayed hair made the heart sick,—we went 
' abroad in. search of sensations of a nion^ g'’*'- 

cions nature than those jirifsented by tlie con- 

• 

(lition of society at lionie. It matters not 
whether any jire-concinved intentions of au- 
thorshi]) influenced the jounu'y ; a si'cond 
work on France can be alone justified, by the 
novelty of its matter, or by the merit of its 
execution. 

It may serve, however, as an excuse, and 
an autlientication of the attemjit, that 1 was 

caljbd do the task by some of the most 

« « 

infliumtkd organs of public opinion, in that 
great country. They ielitul n})on n'ly im- 
^liartiality (for 1 had proved it, at tlie expense 
of proscri])tion abroad,, and persecution at 
liome ;' and, desiring only t»J be I’epresented 
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as they are, they (hieracd even ijjy huniblo 
talents not wholly inadequate to an enter- 
|)rize, whose first requisite was the honesty 

that tells the truth, the whole truth, and 

• * 

nothing- hut the truth. This 1 have dono'to* 
the full extent of niy^own convictions, and to 
the utmost limit of the S])h(!re of my obser¬ 
vation ; I answer for no more. 

T am indebted to Sir C. Morgtui for the 
articles on T’hflosophy, the Public Joiu-nals, 
Primogeniture, and Public Oj)inion. 

Si, M. 


Dublin, June, 1830. 
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I’ li A N C E,^ 

NOTRE*IMME UE CAT-ATS. 

On ! tlic flcliciofis burst of agreeable sensations! 
It was for this, a Roman em])eror, in’tbe jileni- 
tude of bis power, offered a premium, iind of- 
fered it in vain. Were I to write ^’receipt fof 
its accpiirement, it s]ioidd ruij tbus :— , 

First, take* up tour resjdencft, for" any given 
time, in “ the most unhappy eountry that is 

uniler heaven then devote to its interests .all 

• •• 

your sym]jatbies, trj its cause all your talents ; 

• * 

draw upon yoirrself the ])ersecution ol’oiie party, 
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B 
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without securin'^ the protection of another ; gel 
sick of cxfiaustless discussions upon long-ex¬ 
hausted subjects ; get satiated with party watch¬ 
words, applied to the luiriioses of personal pre- 

,eminence ; become disgusted, or indignant (ac- 

% 

‘cording td your temperament) Mith Jietty in¬ 
trigues and semi-ei\'ilized views ; and wlien 
the horizon looks darkest, and I lie storm rages 
loude.sl ; when the vessel you liave seen nearlv 
within hail of port, seems suddenlv dashed liack 
among the hrealiers, leaving ho,ie forlorn, and 
exertion wdtliout farther motive, tlicMi—“ cut 
the painter,” escajic as you may, ujion raft 
or hen -COO]), reach,, as fast as you can, a fo- 
* reign sliore, and mingle with anotlier po])idation, 
congregated, ulider'otlier 'institutions. Be the 
transition rapid, -the contrast striking—site, 
scene, and climate, all novel arid ojrjro.sed— 

change thp hitter hisc of a northern spring, for the 

■ 0 

hcavems all blue, and air all balm, of a southern 
region. In a word, leave Ireland in its worst 
of times and worst of weather, and get to France 
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3. 


in the liajijD’est epoch of both, when tlvo seaJioii*. 

*• 

and the jjcople (alike fresh from the touch of 
ren;eiu'ration) pive the best aspect of the moral 
and the natural world ; and then, {probatam. cut,) 
you will enjoy that new j)leasurc, for which im- 

jjcrial magnificence offered its reward, and of- 

• • 

fered it witliout success, 

Tliis delicious burst of sensation 1 am now 
enjoying, in the first fliUter of an esca])c' from 
Ireland, and arrival in Calais. What a delight- 
ful ])lace (by thc*by*e) this Calais is ! (for 1 take 
it for granted, that 1 am not mistaking internal 
dis]50sition for external objects. “ After Calais,” 
says Horace Walpole, while .'writing from Italy, 

“ nothing surprises me.” Calais surprised Doc¬ 
tor .Tohnson too ! Tl*e genial YoHcks, and the 
saturnine Smell-fung«ses have alike paid •their 
tribute, ^and lightcH^ a taj^er, afe the shrine of 

Notre Dame de Calais ; and all British travellei's, 

• ' • 

who for the first time have left tlieir boxes Af 
brick, and faces of p4ilcgm, t/) see houses tliat are 
not boxes, and faces that ai'e not Dhlecmatic. 
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“hayc never failed to be astonished, if they have 
refused to lie pleased. But that T sliould he de¬ 
lighted, and for the fifth time ! and with Calais 
too !—the limho of British insolvency in feeling 

1 and in fortune—the asylum of worn-out jiassfons 

« 

“ and exliausled purses—the last retreat of dan¬ 
dies who are done nj), mid of millionnaires in 
misery,—tlie lasciu-spcranza of beaux and beau¬ 
ties, where B-s go to vegetate, and Ilamil- 

tons to die !* But there is no mistaking the 
evidence of sensation ; and sirhore 1 am sur|)rised 
and delighted with Calais all over again ; just as 
I was wdien I reached it, for the first time, in 
1816, and stood entranced before the gold car- 
rings and three-cocked hats of the most awful 

* IJcro also died the beautiful and too-cclebratcd Du¬ 
chess of Kfngston^ She had jiurchased some property in 
Calais, which she was desirous of bequeathing to her friend 
the comuMut'.aiit of the town ; but by the Wording of the 
‘vill, .she left it to the officer, and not to the man; and the 

military convnander of Calais, forhtie time being, enjoys her 
' ® 
legary unto this day. 



NOTRK DAME DE CALAIS. 

of custom-house officers. Ajirojms, these officer;*, 
are more civil, without being less* strict than 
they used to he. There is less of that ruf¬ 
fianly display of pQWCT, which all the familiars 
of Tjffice in France exhibited, on the first reaction . 
of the restoration, to prove their questionable* 
fidelity, and dubious r^dhesion to !he new order 
of things. The zeal of girouettmn is now pro¬ 
bably falling into disuse, with the costume of 

the old regime ; for one of the douaniers, instead 
• * 
of the customary cocked hat, actually wore that 

bonnet du petit caporal* which fourteen years 

ago was a badge of disloyalty, and something 

like a signal for proscription? ^ * 

As we walked from the custom-house to our * 

inn, we had to stem'the fulf tid(? o£ the fiitnale* 

population of the to\^n ; so, mstead of running 

against it, we did'more wisely Uian we ever did 

before—we turned with it. It brouf^t us to 

" So culled, from Leinfi: oecusitiimllv \v^>ru*l)v Nuiiolcon 
iii canij'aiytii. 
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Xhe church of Our Lady of Calais. The vesper 
bell was tolling, the vesper hymn was commenc¬ 
ing, and the vesper toilette was in full requi¬ 
sition and perfect uniformity. All the fair pil- 

grims were dressed in the conventional costume 

« 

‘ of blue ribbons and black mantles ; tournure 
French ; petticoats, short,; heads, high ; a missal 
in every hand, and a rosary on every arm. All 
talked loud, anil even “ the little children talked 
French,” to the surprise of some of our party, 
as of Doctor Johnson ; but French, “ oii iL 
n'-y-avoit mot de Dieu.”* Nothing appeared less 
devotional, than the mood of these votaries. 

As we’ drew aside the heavy curtain of the 
])ortals of this ancient pile, the spectacle was very 
•striking, imposing, and Jiicturesquc. The sun 
poured a shower cvf many-cploured lights through 
the fine, painted casements ; *ixnd shrines, altars, 
and candelabras, shone in the bright reflection 

NVlicii. Jlicic was 1)0 vvoid Mi' Jlcuvcii. —Madame de 

i • # 

>S<. vKjnr. 
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of Uu’ir vivid lints. The deej) peal of the organ*, 
was rolling throngh the vastness of the edifice, 
'file atmo.sphere was still breathing of incense ; 
the officiating ministers, with their whitc-rohed 

att*‘ndants, were moving,solemnly and mysteri- 

• .• 

onsly, with freejuent genuflexions, in front of the 

* . • • 

great altar, which terininated the perspectiv’c. 
'fhe awe and suipri.se of our Irish footman, (a 
worthy .son of his cliurch,) who walked after us, 
was vei’v obvious. Hcjw imposing the first view 
of a catholic tetR])li!, in a catholic country, must 
be, to a poor Irish papist, who knows nothing 
of tlie e.xterior .sjflendours of his religion, beyond 
ihe tarnislied stole of its htborious priest, and 
the tawdry ornaments that deck the rude altars 
of some mud cabin,* consec'ratcfl by the ,cross 
stuck in the thatch !. • . 

Tiic ^abbey-chufeh of l^otrc •Damtj de Calais 

was crowded to its choir, with a femajp congre- 

• • 

gation, coming in and going out, find scatteruig 

• •• 

round the holy wateJ’, with.fingers as^ careless as 

their looks. The c/i/c, more composed, (as thecZ/fc 

^ • 

should be,) occupied chairs, which they rocked 
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‘to and fro, with a vibratory motion of tlicir smart 
lieads, and* a wandering glance of their bright 
eyes, which, truth to tell, were fixed upon every 
object in turn, save the book they held in their 

. liands. We came in for our share of looks, hrid 

« 

' smiles, arid whisperings ; while the Swiss, (just 
as 1 left him fourteen years ago,) all pomp and 
importance, baudricr* and buttons, cocked hat 

* To the unlearned in such matters, it may he necessary 
to cx])lain, that the rig'orous costume of a French cliurch- 
hcadlc is of more ancient date, than the “ jilain, honest, 
lioracly, industrious, wholesome, brown” or blue liabilimculs, 
of the protestant ftf'ctionary of the same denomination; 
so formidable in the -eyes of our parish urchins. The 

Suisse,” as he is called, derives his outward man, very 

probaldy, fromTtlie time when the sons of Helvetia were first 

aj)pointed to guard the gates of the French nobility. 11 is 

coat is of th(J oldest cut of livery, ani garnished with its full 
• » ^ * 
compliment of worsted lace ; over which is passed, “ garter- 

t , 

wise,” a brdlid .embroidered sword-belt, (the above-men¬ 
tioned haudrier,) of- sufficient length to suspend a slight 
fencing sword tr/insvcrsdly across the calf of his leg. 
What a strange animjd is man!—to think that thi.s pre¬ 
posterous niascarade should have survived the storms of the 
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and gold-hcadcd canc, at once “ marked us for 
Ills own,” and, with his wand of office"’beckoned 
us to approach. Solemnly applying his keys to 
the door of a lateral chapel, he began his office 
of (Scerone, by pointing to a flaring, staring 
picture, for which he" bespoke our admiration, 
by the assurance that if was a Corfgg'o. “ A 
Coreggio!” 1 reiterated, with a foolish face 
of praise, “ 1 should have taken it for a Ra¬ 
phael.” 

• 0 ^ 

“ Coregcjio, ou Raphael,” he rcjilied, ” c’caI 

ajalc, his .equally a flue picture.” A group of 
smiling, arch girls, who sat near to Avhere we 
stood, hurst into an ill-stifled fitter, of which the 
Swiss and ourselves were the evident, objects. 

“ C'est un beau saint, Madame^ (jjm; voild,” ■ 
muttered one of the joyous hand, as we jiasscd. 

“ And are all yotir saints as handsome as that. 
Mademoiselle ?” I asked. 

revolution, in which the tithes were sw;un])e(l; afld thiiV* 
bciulles should huve^c.xliibited a greater tenaciij'of life, than 
mitred abbots and feudal chiefs ! , 
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“ Mats tons, tons,” replied tlie group, eagerly, 
and laugliiug ; “ deniandez d Monsieur le Suisse.” 

Monsieur le Suisse extended his staff, with a 
“ silence, Mcsdemoiselles, ’ and motioned us on, 
to other chef dieuvres of eciual value and eijual 
autlienticity. 

What paiticularly struck me in the congrega¬ 
tion was, that, with the exception of a few old 
mem, who looked either ])oor or iniirm, it was so 
exclusively female. 1 remarked the circum¬ 
stance, afterwards, to a gentleman of thetewn, 
who rc])lied, with an ironical smile, “ Madeline, 
nous smmries indiijnes, nous nut res.”* 

“ Hut 1 rememlier (I said) seeing the military, 
the iiutlior.’ties, and many others of tlie male 
population, assisting at> vesj)ers, when I first 
visited Calais.” 

4 «• O 

“ And- wheri was that, Msdamc?” 

“ In 181G.” 

“ Jia'bof.tnc heure! But we are not now in 
‘181G. d'liis is'the year 182!).” 


” \Vr im-ii nvc n'.wortliy.’ 



On the first vIcAv ‘of our hotel, I exclaimed, 
“ How French !” There were the court and its 
treillage, its vine and its lihcrnum, and its kit¬ 
chen on the ground-floor, with its bright huUcric 
shining through the scarlet geraniums of its 
open windows. There were fhe Irlaok* eyes .and 
white caps, popping •in and •out of its many 
doors,; and the ruiTis of art old •diligence, with 
i^s tackle of ropes, en flute, under the o\^ rembe; 
and the f^ood-hixmoured host, witl* his maitar5^ 
air, and the gracefuiJhostess;, with the manners 
of a well-hrcal lady, (for in France the men arc 
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;ill gentlemen, and the women all ladies,—the 
universal courtesy incidental to a genial tem- 
])erament). 

This was my first impression : my second ex¬ 
torted the exclamation of “ How English!” 
Not a sanded floor, nor a sullied parcjuet are now 
visible. Nothing hut English carpets, and Eng¬ 
lish cleanliness; English delf and English damask ; 
not a rag of the old huckaback left, which seemed 
formerly to serve the double jiurposes of bed and 
table. The ostler, too, speaks 'English to our ser¬ 
vant, with all the classic slang of “ Lad-lane,” or 
the “ Golden Cross.” The garcon cries, “ com¬ 
ing up ; ” and the' tea and muflins are worthy of 
the Talbot at Shrewsbury. An horn, too ! not the 
“ crack,‘crack, ctack!” of old associations, hut 
a ‘Ln'g’lar” mail-coach horn; the “ Bang-up,” 
from Boulogne, cantering ‘into the yard, with 
horses curvetting, and not a hair turned—a whip, 
that ‘.‘‘tips the silk” like a feather—“ ribbons,” 
not ropes—a coachman, a}-], capes and castor—a 
guard that cries “ all right”-^and the whole 
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“ turn out,” wortliy of the four-in-linnd club ! 
Not 11 jack-boot, not a queue, not a powdered 

\loiipcc left; notlnnp; to ridicule, nothing; to 

• 

blame. “ Il-n'y-a plun de Pyrenees !" The nsre 
of t(?urists and of cbivalry^is alike over. Wliat 
luck to have written my France, wliilc’ France 
was still so French ! 
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But, for tlio Na])ok‘on co'iurtin to tlic lofl, (a 
monument of recollections, bevond the parallel 
of all former records of history,) one might talce 
the route hetweeii Calais and Boulogne, ])artiou- 
larly as tlid latter town is a])proachcd, for the 
road l)etweert London and Brighton. A mim- 
her of youths of both sexes, gallojiing their 
horses along the stnind, in hhe cavalry costume 
of Hyde Park, recalled, hy force of contrast, a 
Plcar<ly lad)', whom I once saw riding out from 

the upper towm, (like thd^picture of Madame 

• * 

de Montespan going to a rendezvous de chnssc. 
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(h-essed en cavctlicrc,) and lior firoom with 
cuched hat and jack-hoots hcside her; but this 

was in 1 81 6. Then, what smart gif^s, and natty 

• 

dermets come rollinp; on ! an Irish jaunting-car ! 
(Tliisis really “ too had.”) ^ A barouche full of ^ 
mothers, cliildren, and nursery-maids—“ a terri- 
hie sight” in any country,.and m Prance an ano¬ 
maly. A haker’staxed cart gives thego-hyto ixcUs- 
obUijcavt with three coronets, the “ avoni, prn- 
danf, and c/u'/.v,” distinctions of some othcial of 
the arrondissementt who is taking his morning’s 
drive, in all .the pom]j and circumstance of suc¬ 
cessful raitiwj. In the environs of Boulogne, 

“ cottages of gentility,” with white waifs, and 
green shutters, and neat offices (openmg to ilie 

poud, in all the glitter of hrasS hafnc.is*es, apd 

• 

highly-varnished equipages,) rivai the diversified 
oiulers yf the WyatviTlcs of I§lingt»n and High- 
gate. English neatness and propriety prevail on 
every side ; as if the isle, “ frightened fronj its ' 
propriety” at home, h;»fl come .to recovci;it here. 
Is there nothing ^rcncdi, then, put of London, 
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where evcryshop is u “ magnziv,” and every article 
labelled by the vocabulary of the Eue Vivienne P 
Yes ; here is the old fortified town of France, 
with its once impregnable walls, and picturesque 
toAvcrs ; and in the, remotest distance, bcyoml 
the dark w'oods, are the gleaming turrets of 
former feudality. The sharp, pure air, too, is 
French, and the bright blue sky, without a cloud 
to dim its lustre, save one long line of dense, 
dark vapour, hovering over the waveless sea, and 
marking the track of a Vessel, which, w’ithout 
wind or tide, gallantly enters the port, while hun¬ 
dreds of spectators stand watching and hailing 
its expected arr1\al, at the given hour. 

in this "vessel lies the secret of much of the 
change and 'improvement visible on the threshold 
of .France, as it»is in most parts of Eurojic. Fa¬ 
cility of conumunipation, Safety, certainty, tlu* 
mastery over space and time, (that glorious con- 
' Sequence df science,) unimpeded by the super¬ 
stition that once _made the discovery of a truth 
the signal for persecution, and the happiness of 
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the many subservient to the unrestricted power 
of the few,—these are the regeneratcTrs, the great 
conciliators between free England and liberal 
France, the bonds *of union between nations, 
which defeat and neutralize unholy alliances 
of conspiring despots. How I longed, in the' 
impetuosity of my Irish feelings, tO fling a stone, 
and raise a cromlech on the sjjot, where impres¬ 
sions of such happy augury for the happiness of 
mankind were awakened ! But the only elevated 
spot, suited to gueja a monument, was already oc¬ 
cupied. It lay to the left, where an artificial 
mound was crowned by a gigantic crucifix, 
wreathed and garlanded wit.b withered flowers, 
the limbs transfixed with nails, the breast laid 
open, and a bleeding heart, itnatojuiciUly faithful. 

in its delineation, all exjiosed, to scare tl*e eye, 

• * *. 
and to sink the spirit of the spectator.* 

* Tliis is not to l)e confoimdcd with the ordinary emblem 

• * - • * 

of Christianity in Catholic countries. 'It is tire‘symbol.of 

je.suitism, tlic engine of religious fraud, and of political 
t\ ranny. 


VOL. I. 
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' This token of the revived worship of the 
“ sacre cwur,” the signal of the resuscitated 
order of the teachers of bad faith,* seemed like a 
finger-post erected hy the “ powers that he,” to 
point out their intention of restoring that state 
'of things M?hich it has cost millions of lives to 
destroy. What a contrast! On one side, the 
nineteenth century, with all its glorious con- 
(|uests over error and ignorance, its triumphant 
progress towards the improvement of the species. 
On the other, the dark ages q/ suffering and of 
superstition, wlien the wheel was raised, and the 
fagot lighted, to punish truth and to repress 
amelioration ; when, science pined in its dungeon 
for denying the movement of the sun, and phi¬ 
losophy was ^chained to the galleys for doubting 
of the categories of Aristotle.f 


* TJic jc^'iitb of St. Aclicul have set uj) this monstrous 
im»ge in.,almost ^^’ery village in their neighbourhood. 

-f Much more recently, a Baron dc Zuch was arrested, 
tried, and i-xeciiteU at Turin, for having,nuhliKhed that the 
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Tliis spectacle, which to us seemed fitted to 
seize on the imagination and “ grieve the heart,” 
jn-oduced not any apparent effect upon the na¬ 
tives. Pedestrians arid horsemen, comers anti 
goers, all passed on with outward indiflference— 
heedless of the fate of *La Barre.* Not a knee 
bowed, not a hat moved,, not a sign ^'as’ made in 
token of recognition. All eyes, all heads were 
turned to tlie shore, and followed the vessel, 
which without sail or oar, won its mysterious 


c.-irtli moves round the sun. At the present day, efforts arc 
still made in Rome to prevent the teaching, cither verbally 
or in print, of tlic Copcrnican doctrine'. Little did the good 
people of England think, when they were sctittering their 

millions in the war against N«polcon,*3that Uicy rvere light- 

• 

ing for the restoration of Ptolemy, and the downfall of 

• * * 

Nev.'ton ; yet so it was ! 

• , * 

■ * Thfl Cijevalier La Barje, a minor, executed for an im- 
puRd insult offered to the crucifix. For the particulars pf 
lhi.s judicial murder, which among the many itSms of prjcstly • 
atrocity, was the one that, at the time, made the deepest 
impression on the jmWic, see Grimm, vol. in? p. 1.* 

• c 2 
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way through the waters, with all the punctuality 
of the post; triumphing over the caprice of tides, 
for which no man now waits, as they wait for 
no man. We took these contrasted incidents, 
on the first stage of our journey, as omens of 
good augury :—nous vetrons. 
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W^iAT, not enter Paris by ihc Port St. Denis ! 
Break up all our old associations, disappoint all 
rcminiscenfces and original impressions! “Helas!” 
said the -witty Vicomte do Segur, apropos to 
the revolutionary abandonment of petits soupers, 
“ On ni'a gtUe mon Paris.”* Thisharriere de Ic 
Vilette was formerly a terra incoghita ta uf 
“ posters by the sea and land.” La 'Ru( 
Charles X. spick ahd span ne\v*, looks like i 
fragment of Regent Street, sent over,by ^NJr 
Nash, as a specimen of the domestic architcc' 




“ They lui^c spoiled ii\y Paris.” 
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turo of a free country. The houses are small 

enough for exclusive proprietors—the homes of 

constitutional citizenship, not the old hotels of 

despotic rule, vast and comfortless as eastern 

>) 

' caravanserais, and de .tined lU’ctty much to the 

r * f ' 

same pur])oscs of lodging .])rince and pau])er 
under the same roof, with all the intermediate 
grades of various ])rivilegcs and no rights. Trot- 
loirs, too! to preserve the lives and limbs of 
humble pedestrians,; and a space between, for 
three carriages abreast! This is not the Paris 
described by Voltaire to the King of Prussia, 
when the limbs and lives of the lower orders 
were of no account. Still less does it recall the 
Paris of the heau siccle of Louis the Fourteenth, 
when the meelingof two carriages in its narrow, 
tortuous lanes was wont to cost the lives of the 
parties who came ipto collision.* Les Boule- 

“ A”, rwjisde Janvier 1654, les carrosses du Due d’Epci- 
Mion ct'du Sieur de Tilladet sV-taiit cntrclicurtes, les pages 
el liujuajs da cc due desoendirent;'ct s’avuiieerenl pour tuer 
le coeher ; le Sieui dc TiUadel veut les en eiiipechcr, et 
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vardfi lialiens more brilliant and fantastic than,* 
ever! How delighted I was to sec*them, with 
their old air of a Venetian carnival! The pedes¬ 
trians however are 'fewer, even at this hour, 
wIr.'!! grisettes, with their smart cliaussure and 
cumbrous cartons, “*most do congregate.” But* 
veliicles of all sorts, have mvtitijllicd, new 
fashioned, odd, and amusing—vast and com¬ 
modious as moving houses;—Omnibuses, Dames 
blanches, Cittaclines, t'ecming with their tempo¬ 
rary tenants, and ,so clean, so well appointed ! 
the coachmen like members of the whij) club, 
and smart little guards, hung, as it were, at the 
open door, full of jests an<’ bon m(?ts, as the 
compere of punch. These street stages are in 
perpetual movement,* plying frqm harricre to 
barricre, and circulating the population with 

• • *4 

convenience and dispatch, through every quarter ; 
punctual as clock-work ; and so cheap, that for 


ssauver sou domcsti(j[uc..jl cbt tue par Ics laquais dii due.”— 
Es-prit dc Gvy Pafiri, p. il. * ’ 
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.a trifle which humhle industry might bestow on 
mendicancy, the weary are spared further fatigue, 
and the busy economise their time. 

• The discovery of the value of time, (the estate 

c 

of the laborious, and almost their only property,) 

• is of modern date. In ent-ouraging speculation 
to provide’ fOr the comf 9 rt of the humhle, and 
demonstrating to the industrious the utility of 
avoiding unnecessary exertion, and of making 
the most of minutes, it has added to the dura¬ 
tion of life, and increased the .productive energies 
of the species. In the good old times, the idle 
and the worthless only rode in carriages. What 
a comment on the- improved state of Paris (the 
epitome of the nation) these street diligences 
afford;—a. comment which they who run, as 1 
do, may mark, learn, and inwardly digest! What 
an interval, in the morsd and, physical state of 
the country since the reign of Henri III. when 

some clover' rpan-, who had got the start of his 

« 

‘age, scf'uj) a sort of waggon, called a “ cochc,” 

, 4 ‘ 

for wadiilg'(hrough the mud of thv streets ! The 
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innovation caused a rising en masse of all the 
lovers of social order, who, accustomed to see 

the people up to their knees in dirt, and the 

* • 

" nobility going to court on mules and horses, 

appcafed to the wisdom of th^ir ancestors against 

• # 

the daring novelty. The presidents and coun- 
sellers of piirliament petitioned the king to pro¬ 
hibit the use of this vehicle within the city.* 

Witli this petition the king complied ; and the 

• • 

strangest part of the edict is, that the compli- 
ance was not destitute of humanity. For the 
greater number of the streets of Paris, even to 
the time of Louis the Fourteenth, were so nar¬ 
row, that wheel coaches could not circulat'e with 
safety, except in the then modern quartef. Henry 

the Fourth had only one'carriage (tlffe irrimortal 

• 

“ man carrosse”) which .he lent occasionally ^o 

“ Iris wi|e,” good man ; and his rival andfavou- 

• • 

rite, Bassompierre, is quoted as the inventm- of a^ 


* “ De ne clonncr dispci^i; a perspmic, ct dc defeiidrc 

* * * * 

I’usiigc dcs coches par Atte ville.” 
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f^liiss windcjw in the panel of htti carriage, at a 
time when, to possess such an equipage at all, 
wais a mark of opulence and extravagance, and 
almost a royal prerogative. The manner in 
which Anne of Austria used to pack hei* whole 
court and furniture, her live and dead stock, into 
one vehicle, shews that carriages were rare in the 
early })art of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign. The 
royal family evidently drove in a sort of cur¬ 
tained M'aggon, without springs, or other ma¬ 
chinery, to l)reak the dislocating jolts of such 
ponderous vehicles, over the rude piuvements laid 
down by the .slaves of the corvee, the Macadams 
of tin? ancient regime, “ tailluhles el corveahlea a 
•merei ct <i vusericorde.” 

It strikes me that* the modern Omnibuses 
are terrible obstacles to the return of the said 
“ old <Limes,” so often invoked. The poorest 
Parisian workman and his family ride more 
luxm-ia''ntly now, than that great king—“ roi, le 
plus roi qui onqiiea fat,”.- —ever rode in his day; 
and the soubreltc, carrying the inodes of the Fan- 
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bourg St. Honore to that ot Les Invalides, drivc^; 
more rapidly in her elegant Zoe, or Gondola, 
yvith its cushion of down or of iron, than the 
ambulatory seraglio of Versailles, when royal 

mothers, mistresses, wives, favourites, and chil- 

• # 

dren, legitimate and illegitimate, followed the 

• • 

camp of the grande monttrque, all stuffed pell 
mdl, in the carrosse du Roi. These physical 

comfoi’ts will not easily be given up ; for they 

• • 

ii)S))ire the possessors with a sense of the personal 
dignity of man, and of his value (so to speak) in 
the market, which gives despotism an infinity of 
trouble. It is naked, unaccommodated, ignorant 
man, that constitutes the especial raw material 
of unlimited sway; and, to confound ’the diffu- 

sion of civilized convenience with tlfb enervating 

• 

luxury of overgrown, isolated wealth, as a carise 
of the ^Jccline of states and of gc»eral iservility, 
is an error, which the slightest reflection ^should 
dissipate. So, let the Faubourg *St.* (jerm^ine 
look to it. 
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Poets may talk of the Alhambra of the Moors, 
witli its orange vales and jasper palaces ; of the 
svihlimity of the Andes, '^16 grandeur of the 
Aljis, or the heauticis of the Lakes of Killarney; 
hut give me the Rue de Rivoli, with its life, 
intellectual and physical. “ The nation with 
whicli one loves to live,” says Catherine Vade,* 
“ is thal whfeh merits tlic preference and it is 
wijih localities as with nations. Their merit lies in 
the esteem of bhe ocyupantj and in their adsjrtation 
to his pastes and fancies. I am at this morn^mt 
< lodgecl on ‘the place upon earth where I should 


Voltaire. 


* 
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prefer my dwelling. On my first arrival in 
France, thirteen years ago, every thing struck 
me by its originality : now, every thing strikes 
me by its change, and'hy the force of contrast 
with former impressions. As we drove under 
the j)orte cochere of the‘Hotel de la Tenlisse, it 
thus recalled my still fres^i rememhraficc* of our 
former arrival at our old Hotel d’Orleans, in 
the Rue Petits x\ugustins, in the Faubourg •St. 
Germaine. There*was the difference of a cen¬ 
tury? The old, i^ri^tocratical faubourg, witli 
'itsmarrow streets and lofty edifices, is not more 
ditferent from the brilliant quarter of the Tuileries 
than their respective inhabitants. I remember, 
on driving into the paved court of Uie Hotel 
d’Orleans, the appearance of ah elderly .gentle¬ 
man, sitting under the shelter of a vine, dhd 
looking like a specimen of the restored emigra¬ 
tion. Hii* white hail*, powclered and dressed 
“,a* I’oiseau royale ■” his Persian, slyipcrs. and 
robe de chambre, “ d grand ramuge,” spoke of 
principles as old his* toilet.' He was 'reading 
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Ino, a loyal pajicr, (loyal, at Icfist, in those days,) 
the Jounud dcs Dchats. Bowing, as we passed, 
he consigned us, with a graceful wave of the 
hand, to the care of Pierre, the frollcur. 1 
tool< him for some fragment of a due ci pair of 
the old school; but, On putting the (piestion 
to ihii froUcur (who, himself, might have passed 
f'or a figurante at the ojiera), he informed us 
thiit he was “ nu/rc bourgeois,” (the Master of 
the hotel.) 

I’roceeding to inspect the ajiartments ofiered 
lo our choice, Pierre threw back the foldi^ig 
doors of tlie salon, as if in announcing a du¬ 
chess ;• and, opening the shutters of the win¬ 
dows, wluch liad been closed, jirohahly, since 
the dejiarturc of Ihe last occupant, he exclaimed, 
witli a self-satisfied air, “ Voilh Ic >i(don dc mn- 
daiuc.” . It was a large, dreary room. The 
touch of the chilly parguet* was like stone. 

^ ■' .\ii inlaid'flodr.”—universal in tlic hosl a|)artincnts 
• if a Fro..til 
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There was not a scrap of riifr, or carpet, to 
shield the feet from its contact. A rcfriment 
of grenadier chairs were ranged along the old 
fasliioned walls ; which, with dim mirrors and 
dingy girandoles, (every glass drop as large as a 
crown piece,) two great chairs (the hergcrcs ot 
cerc-mony) on either side thu cavernous chimney, 
a heavy pendule on the high manteljiiece, and a 
table in tile centre, on wliich the revocation hf 
tlie Kdicl of Nantz might have been signed, (for, 
precious relic! it was .of the age, and might 
^avc'heen in the cabinet of Mad. dc Maintenon,) 
—composed all that was useful or ornamental in 
this t\ pe of the vignettes to Marmontcl’s Tales. 

I sighed and shuddered, and asked for a 
Joume lie chitnibre to show me to tlie Ix'd-j-ooms. 

Pierre threw ojien another folding door, and did 

• • 

the honours of a whol^ nest of roopis, which 
had each a little cam])-like bed in it. 

‘^Ilut there are no toilets,” 1 said. *'l^ie 
term, misapplied to a dre.ssing table, was not iii 
Pierre’s vocabulary, d explained; and hc pointed 
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to a fine old, dusky mirror, over the lofty 
chiinney-j)ieco, with an antique, embroidered ])in- 
cushion dangling from a candle-hranch ; c'lnd 
then, to a huhl commode, on the marble slab of 
wliich was deposited a small delf salad dish, 
find a’ pint carafe of mftddy water, (the only pre- 
jiaratidns' for dress in the suite) ; “ Voila,” he 
said, “ tout ce qu'il faut pour la toilette de mn- 
d.anie.”* 

1 ill last begged a Ciirpet. 

“ Uii tapin ! Sei(jncur Dwu ! a carpet to bide 
out this bciiutiful parquet ! Does Madame knovij 
why the English use cfirpets —Because they 
bfive no parquetts!” 

“ If you hiivc no carpets,” 1 replied, “ we 
Ciinnol stfiy with you.” 

“All! e'est une autre chose” said Pierre; 
and dying out with incredible celerity, returned 
with an ancient piece of tapestry, 'ivluch repre¬ 
sented- the. faded loves of Telemachus and 

•• 1 ^ every tiling- necessary for \our toilet.” 
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Eucharis, and whicli, having served the purposes^ 
of a century (jf fcHcn-dlcu, was now’destined to 
serve mine. 

“ ro/W,’'said Piefre, as he unrolled its dusti- 

ne.v at my feet, “ vollu, rnadume, voire uffairc.’ 

• ♦ 
As a last effort aV comfort, we refjuested a 

fire. Pierre oj)ene*d his great blTicP eyes, as 

much as to say, “ a fire in the month of April ! 

and tlie sun shining in tlie court helow !”• We 

insisted. “ But,*’ said’Pierre, “ there is not a 

■siwj-k in the liotel.” 

“ C’cs/ v(jule” 1 said, “ you must procure 
a s])ark elsewliere.” 

“ Pardon me, it is the business of your ludef. 
dr place replied Pierre. 

Tlie self-hired valet, '"’hd luyd made our 

’ acajuaintance as we alighted, and had fidldwed 

• • * 

us up stairs, produced a list as long as Ly])orello’s 
catalogue«of Don Jiiafi’s mis’tresses, of tlie mate- 
jiitls necessary for the purpose; hrai^ejt%ri(juet>>, 
faijolti, boin, tkc. icc. &c 


\OI.. 1. 
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* “ Then,” 1 said, “ we shan’t liavc a fire for a 

week.” 

“ Pardomez moi,” replied the valet, “ you 
shall have one by to-morroNv.” 

In short, we found that our Mtel (jarni ,wais 
dc'fjarni oY every thing in the way of comfort, to 
which En^lis'h people arp accustomed ; and that 
we were lodged pretty much as in a Spanish 
inn, where nothing is to he found produced by 
art or nature, hut shelter and sunshine. 

Such was our arrival in ^8]G. Per contta • 
on driving into our hotel in 182 !), we were 
received l)y a smart, dapper, English-innkecper- 
looking‘landlord,—his black crop, frock coat, 
and russia ducks, all in harmony with his l)usy, 
hustling, officious' activitv. I looked round for 
PieiTC, the froltcur, and found myself in the 
midst of. a bevy of tight, neat chambermaids, 
who, but for their French accents and French 
ajn-onf:, liiight have passed for the handmaids ol 
“ the Ship,” at Dover. _ The apartments, to 
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which wo were conducted by “ mine host” and 

Ids attendants, were a box of boudoirs, as ooin- 

))act as ii Chinese toy. There were fires in 

every room, car]3cts on every floor, chairs that 

weri* moveable, mirrors that reflected, sofas to 

sink on, footstools to stumble over; in a word, 

all tlie comfortable lumber, and incommodious 

commodities of my own cabin in Kildare Street. • 

Tile dressing rooms, too, were complete, ’ and 

sujijilied for all tlie ” ablutions of oriental scru- 

pultisity,” with ba,sias to swim in, water to float 

a Jolly lioat, tallies to dress at, and Psyches to 

flatter, as elegant as their name ; and all tliis 

vithin view of the limes and horse chestnuts of 

the Tuileries, with a moving scene -liefore tlie 

windows, in itself worth the’journey ;—royal 

carriages, with their inmates, drivdng abreast 

witli omnibuses and .rcdoci/ereA';—;cal)s •and ca- 
• • • 
leslies draVn up at tlie garden gates, to await 

. • • ’ 

fill- tlie English dandies and French mcfvd’llrii.r,, 

who owned them ;—dijigences arriiiug and dc- 
jiarling with all tWe bustle of Piccadilly, ’and all 
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the noise of the Toledo ;*—and last, but not 
least, the \vhole mass of equipages, which the 
Cliaustiec d'Anlln rolls ahing the Boulevards, to 
take the air in the Champs Elysees, and the Bois 
de Boulogne. Within half an hour of«.our 
arrival w’e had made our v'oilct, and were seated 
(though at *1110 exorhitjmt hour of eight, when 
every furnace in Baris is usually cold) round as 
comfortable a dinner, as if it had been high 
chat\ge among the restaurateurs. 


'■ One (if tlK‘ most rcimirlviililo cliunp;-cs wliicl) lius taken 
place in French life, is indicated hy the increase of inter¬ 
course between the ca])ital and the villages in its environs. 
WluM'c one short stag'e jilied at the time of our first resi¬ 
dence in Tiiris, there are now, at least, twentv. 
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A"i;.\us and liours are no certain measures of 

the (liiratif)n of life. A long life is that in 

which we live every hour, and feel th<yjL we do 

so. It is a life made up of vivid, rapid, tmd 

varied sensations, the parents 4Df lasting im])re,s- 

sions, and of prolific combinations of ideas’; a 

life in which the feelings are presert'ed fresh by 

past associations, ancl the fimey exercised by a 

(pyck succession of images; a life wh^i, whc- 
* • • 
iber it makes us feel the blessings or the burlhen 

<if existence, still gives the-full cpns«ipusness 

tliat we do “ live, bryathe, ainj have a being.’’ 



Ss <iuii F/UST DAYS IN PAUIS. 

All that is not this, is nothin^,—or at host 
the raw material of life, unworked and un¬ 
enjoyed: it is the charcoal and oyster shell, 
substantially identical with the diamond and the 
I'earl, but wanting in the lufitre and polish which 
confer on them their rarity and vahie. 

The rpiantity of sensations and ideas we have 
crowded into a petty space of time, since our 
arrival in Paris, is well worth twenty years of 
ordinary existence. The old friendships revived, 
the new ones founded, and the changes im¬ 
pressed on every object and institution of taste, 
feeling, and opinion, during the interval of our 
absence, have left no breathing time for reflec¬ 
tion. I have not yet found leisure to register a 
single impression for my own amusement, or 
haply for that of a world, which, it must be 
allowed, is not very, difficult' to amuse. 

• Still .the bright Aurora of my return to the 

land' of my predilection has not risen cloudless : 

a mist has passed across the glow of its horizon ; 

* 

and the light of the brillia^nt welcome, which has 
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been fj-iveii me in this capital of Euro})ean intellect, 
(liUc the sunshine of the month that brought me 
liere,) has been sullied by a tear, which no 
sunshine can dry at its source, or rjcstrain from 
falling. 

'• * 

The morning ol my arrival, I took up my 

• • 

old Paris vi.siting bool<* for 1818, to look for 
addresses, to dispatch cards to old acipiaintances', 

and notes to iriends, after the Parisian fashion. 

• • 

1 lie iirst name that met my eye was one which 
made me shudder,* and feel, as 1 had felt when 
I bi-oke Uie black seal of the letter which so 
une.xpectedly announced the decease of its owner. 
\\ ell might that distinguished name present 
Itself the tirst upon the list. The lirst hand 
tliat was wont to haif our retufn <to Fvijnee, 
was Denon’s; the fir^t cordial smile tliat gave 
.us tlic warm assuwmee of^ a weicomd was his. 

Other hands were now extended, other smiles 

. • • • 

lieanied now as brightly ; but liis A'ere crimme^i 

for ever! • ’ ’ 

Ihe brightest aspect of the national character, 
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in Other limes, and under other institutions, was 
preserved and presented in the person of Denon, 
Kind, eourtcous, cordial, gay, witty, and learned, 
he was not o.nly the most agreeable and instructive 

of comjianions, hut live nuist obliging and ser- 

« 

viceahle of friends. His hfilliant and varied 
conversation “ was a hook in which men might 
read strange things.” The page, minister, and 
(jrnfillioitnne dr la chavd/re of Louis the Fifteenth, 
the friend of Voltaire, the intimate of Napoleon, 
the traveller and historian of' modern Egypt, the 
director of the Musre of France, when-Paris was 
the museum of the world,—as courtier, diploma¬ 
tist, author, artist, antiquarian, he had passed 
the ordeal cif the greatest changes, the most vio¬ 
lent .transitions, the world had ever seen ; and 
he had passed them wdth principles unshaken 
and feelings uiTA-orn._ All this was Denop ; hut. 
thpugh he were not all, or any of this, still he 
suited 'vie—I suited him. The same follies made 
us laugh, the same crimes’ufi.ade us sad. There 
was between us that sympathy.’ in spite of the 
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(lisjiaritv of vcars and talents, which, whether 
in trifles or essentials,—between the frivolous or 
.the ]irofound,—makes^ the true basis of tliose 
lies, so sweet to hind, so hitter to break ! As 1 
drew inv ]>en across his ]irj:'cious and historical 
name, 1 felt as if I.was throwing earth on his 
giana- ! 

The next came my old and kind friend, Ma¬ 
dame de Vilette, tlie “ belle ct bonne" of Voltaire ; 
to me, the link between the l.ast age and the pre¬ 
sent ; she, too, was‘gone, for evc^r! and then 
came Cinguene, Talma, L.mglois, Lanjuinais,— 
Init I closed llie hook ; and with the feelings with 
which Machtith flings away the magic mirror, 
involuntarily exclaimed, “ I’ll see no more.” 
ESo, closing my eyes, as ! might, upon*the jiast, 
and giving myself up tci the ho|x; of the future, 
updcr t^e influence ol*a climate which developes a 
scnsil)ility prompt, not deep, I threw oyen the 
window to the sunshine I'lnd fresh‘air, which 

])oured in with a hurst of light and odour. I 

* * * ’ * . 

thought of all that detith had left me, of the 
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“ grc-iitcr still behini^ for Lafayette, and many 
other illustrious friends, whom time has spared 
for the benefit and glory of their nation, still 
live,—each in liisway, a specimen of that genius 
and virtue which, in all regions, and in all ages, 
make the ne plun ultra of liuman excellence. 
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Mdcii may l)0 seen in a great capital, belorc 
a stranger Is siipjjosed to liave seen any tiling. 
Much may be inferred from the outline and sur¬ 
face, before time and opportunity are afforded 
for analyzing elements, or souiyding deptlis. To 
•day, the exigencies and incidents of my manifold 
little businesses, pleasitres, duti’es, and amuse- 
iUents,*s(;conded by* j^reneb job liorses, whose 
pnlicnt endurance of fatigue approachos to tl>c 
impassibility of a steam-engine, carried" me’^ 
nearly through all PJtris. The chi^rmiiyg city ! 
Every house is a moaument; (;very (|uarter has 
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its annals, where the very stones furnish me¬ 
moirs, as those of Rome arc said to embody his¬ 
tories ; and where the names of the streets point 
to the leading epochs of time, when bigotry de¬ 
stroyed, or ])hiloso]>|iy henefitted mankind. In 
the narrow avenues and g}oomy edifices of the 
ancient (juurtiers, wh.'it food for meditation ! 
I’lague, pestilence, and sudden death, seem to 
lurk in their ill ventilated and uncleiinsed 
thoroughfares. The faithfid descrijitions of Old 
Paris are not to be jierused w'ithout a sensation 
of horror.* The very enumeration of its locali¬ 
ties betrays a moral state as baleful as the phy¬ 
sical. The “ Rhc Mdl-voisin leading to the 
“ Rue Qoupc-gor(jc” and the “ I 'u/ dc Aliacre," 
ruiining ])aridlel to the “ Rue Coupe-gou.ssct " 

* “ Dcs rucs (Hroites ct tortcusc« tellcs qu’on cn vyit ciicorc 
<l;ms Ics j)lus anciens quartiers de cette ville, ct iiotammcnt 
dan.s (v'liii <.iui cst au nord dc Notre Dame, bordecs (si I'oii 
cxcepfe les Edifice,'; publiquci?) de tristes chnumieres; Ics 
riic^ dt'i'aec'? .de jiave; ijleine.^- d’immondiccf, jamais nct- 
toyees, bombeiLses, malsaiiics, iV'- Nc. Nc.”— Ddmirc. 
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indicate the insecurity anfl the suffering of ,a 
harliarous and an undiscijdined people. In great 
and crowded cities, nothing favours crime 
more tlian the existence of sueh ohscure shelters 
for die degraded and the vicious. Filth and of- 
fence, darkness and o’utrage, go but too well 
tog('ther. The axiom of Conius, ‘that “ ’Tis 
only day-light that makes sin,” tliough good 
|)oetry, is l)ut indifferent philosophy. Day-hght 
reveals, and by revealing, abashes and bathes. 
Cl ime. Wlien all Paris was, what some of its 
oldest quarters still are, every sjiecies of violence 
was i)ul)licly committed in its streets. “ Chose 
clrtnu/c,” exclaims the na'/cc L’Estoile, the an¬ 
nalist of Henry the Fourth,—“ chose clranyc de 
dire, (juc dans nnc villc iellc que Paris, se covi- 
mcitent arcc iinpunite des viUamies et hriyanda'jcs, 

lout ainsi que dans up-c pleine forct.”* Dowm to 

• . * 

the end hf the seventeenth century, organized 


* 'Tis a .Oran,^a■ thinij<o tell, that in' a city like I’aiT, 
all sorts of villai)ucs »nd robberies arc comiruttecl, ‘vitli iiii- 
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banditti.s patrolled the streets, wlio, equipped 
with masks and daggers, stabbed and robbed pas¬ 
sengers, pillaged houses in open day, plundered 
passage-boats on the Seine, under the windows 
of the royal ])alace, and retired, unmolested by 
the authorities, to their' dens, in the desolate 
suburbs, beyond the wdls ; where none luul the 
courage to jiursuc them. Such were the well- 
known band, who, by the name of the “ mau- 
vau gar<;07}s,^’ set an example of successful ra¬ 
pacity,* which even princes, -instead of punish- 


punitv ; as if it were in tlie midst of a forest.” Thu.s also 
the Honfer of Cartouclic .sings;— 

“ J3ans Paris, ce beau lieu, toujours si frequente, 

Personne nc ponvoit marcher cii suietd ; 

« 

Cartouche et scs supdts, dc richesses avidcs, 

Itemplissoient “ia cite dc t ols ct d’lionncidcs; 

Lcs arclierst'lcs plus fiers, etVesplus valeurcuy, 

Abatus, constern^s, n’osoient marcher contre cux." 

* I 

* •“ Lo 12 aofit, 16.5!), le proeurcur general sc plaint au 
parlemcnt que dcs soldats debainj^s de Farmee du roi, joints 
:i des vagabonds, s’f'tuicnt rendus a Paris, et d'accord avec 
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inji, imllalccl for the purposes of their own veiir 
geance, or of amusement. 

In the light, airy, and spacious streets of mo¬ 
dern Paris, the chances of concealment and im¬ 
punity are infinitely lessened ; nor is the benefit 

of modern ])hilosophy le*ss apparent in destroy- 

. • 

ing the jihysical causes of wime, by bettering the 
condition of the people, imjiroving their secu- 

ritv and health, and raising them above fhe 

• • 

Ics fikms ordinaircs de <cctte ville, comrnettaient jdusioiirs 
Soli* tant (Ic jour que dc nuit.”— Registres du Parleinent. 

ThU luwlcirb condition of the lower classes, was encou- 
rap:t.'d U\ tlie cxamjde of the privileged nobles; the him¬ 
self authorizing them in their frequent assassinations, by the 
])ardt)ns lie so unworthily bestowed. In |he year 1G5G Ucne 
de I/IId})ital murdered a clergyman for the suite of hv-s 
bcncfioc, together \^th a procurcur fiscal* who wa.s travel¬ 
ling in the unfortunate man’sj:ompany; buthe^was pardoned, 

• » 

because he wtis the sou of *1110 Mar^chal dc L’Hopital, 
fias the friend of Mazarin. " 11 y a hien d'a^fres^x- * 
cmpics," says a modern historian, “ de pareils atlcnUits 
contre lordre axil ei tnvral, dont onpevi accuser laxucgipirc 
de Louis XIV.'* 
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lomptations to criminality, than in amending the 
law.s, and rendering them more efficient safe¬ 
guards of the citizen, from the violence and in¬ 
justice of both great and little offenders. 

In the Augustan age of Louis the Fourteenth, 
when poets were pensioned, and “ la langue fut 
Jixcf,” as modern class^icists have it, (that is, when 
tlie king set bounds alike to the capital and to the 
intellect of his people) such was the ignoj'ance 
of tlie sovereign and his ministers, that an at¬ 
tempt to enlarge the limits^ of the crowded metro- 
j)olis, was deemed an invasion of the royal ])rero- 
gative. The seventeenth century but (juoted ]ire- 
cedenls for the propagation of pestilence, from the 
IGtb and 1.5th; for Henry the Second, in 1548, 
i.ssned an edict to jirevUnt the enlargement of the 
city, by building beyond tbe wall*Louis tbe Tliir- 
leenth passe.'! a similar law.in 1638; and Louis tbe 

Fourteenth in council decreed, that a'“ .statement 

« 

shdnld'bfc drawn up of tlie boundaries of Paris, 
and ol the fiouses widely liad been built bevond 
them.” By another act, lu’ declared that the 
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^ovoniment would j)ermit the proprietors of such 
houses to retain tlieir buildings, as they were, 
on j)aying a tax of about one-tenth of the 
value; hut ordered ’ the demolition of those 
Injures, whose owners should neglect to pay the 
prescribed sum withih a certain limited time ; 
yet in this day, tlie iiiliabitants were lodged 
even on tlie bridges, and under tlie very roofs of’ 
the Itouses. When It is rememhered that the 
itnnieiise numlier of convents, founded within 
tlie walls of Parisi by Louis the Fourteenth, by 
Ills niotlK:r,_wife, and rnistri'sses—all large edifices 
with spacious courts and gardens—entrenched on 
the ground assigned for the residence of the citi¬ 
zens ;—that the court drew to the capital all the 

ambition, wealth, and luxury of the*pro*’inces ■— 

• 

tliat the jiarlifCments iind trihun;^ls filled the city 

with ])leaders, their, clients, and .witnesses ;— 

• • 

that the academies and libraries made it the cen- 

• . . • * 

fl-e of literature and the sciences ■;—tiiat th'C. in-. 

crease of jiublic amusements, and the splendour 
exlilhited by the rftibility, all contributed to draw 

VOL. 1. . *E 
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strangers to the metropolis, to (juadrujilc its |) 0 ])u- 
jati(jn, and to make it “ dchordcr de son enceinte," 
—it seems searcelv credible that the govern¬ 
ment should have jKissed such ill-conceivcd laws, 
and mistaken its own most obvious necessities. 
V'et this is the age, cpioted as, par excellence, in¬ 
tellectual. A tragedy ftf Racine, or a sermon 
by Bossuet, was deemed tin; proof of a condition 
bevond which human genius could never reach. 

All the editices raised in this gorgeous reign,'* 
arc so many monuments of the insatiable ju’ide 
and jiersonal vanity of him, wlio gave the age 
its character. Even the <ipeuing of the Rue de 
Id Ferroindere, which hy its uarrowue.ss had 
assisled in causing the death of Henry the Fourth, 
was made* cdnducive t(> tlu; gratification of this 

“ Iav uiaisouj^ scmblciit ici biities par dcs philo.~H]>ln."^. 

, o 

plutbt (juc par dc> arcUtHcc-tcs, tnnt vlles sout g‘vo2g-iRrc!< i-n 
tlcluirs ; ('IIrs sttat bicn i)rii»-CK eu (lo(lan>, (\'])cmlanl 

(.']los-irout ricii <k‘ iiuc. qtie la nuu;jii/K‘CiKv (k“> t;'pis^on«.>, 
clout k‘S inuraiUr.-s soul couverU's."— C/inracCc/' of Parts in 
the \ i'entanj, liv an Italian Trav*‘IK t. 
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weakness ; and exhibited at one of its corners 
the roval bust, dressed in the accustomed vo- 

kanino'iis peruke. All improvement was made 

• • 

will) reference to the kin^^ and his nobilit)', who, 

seclinfed and sheltered in ,their palaces^ .siir- 

• 

rounded hv spacio\is^ cotirts and p;arden.s, felt 
nut the misery of the citizens, shut up in their 
narrow streets and tilthy habitations, ex)>osed to 

the inundations of the Seine (which frec|uent]v 

• ♦ 

swe])t away the houses from ^the bridges and 
hanks.1 and to thi' devastations f)f pestilence, 
which undt'r various forms, fdled those hosjtitals, 
the glories of a monarch, whose had law's and bad 
police had rendered them so necessarj-. 

in the im))rovemcnts of Paris with which 1 
\\a^ so niucli struck in the course f)f my morn¬ 
ing's drive,'* the greater .part is ftn- the advan- 

A eopiou* incnioir has tK'pii drawa uj) 1)V the Comte 
lie iliTitanl willi pi'cat alhlity. on tlic aiiiclioi'€iti(ais JIikI 
helh-linients of which Pmi^ i- ilill i-nsce|)tiljc, and wliieli 
it Is \)ro]io.-cd iiropTc.'slvt.lv f,, l•.se(■nt'—the fidai^ijBient 
• aid niakinn ^traipht of tlie ^'•Ircct.s. the^ iniprovcinenl of 
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tago of the iieoplc, rather than for the honour 
of the privileged. Old streets have been opened, 
and new ones laid down, of sufficient width. 
Arcades give shelter, and passages afford facility 
of communication. _ Trottoirs are every Vhere 
in the course of formation ; in the new streets 
continuously, and in the old by patches.* 

It is remarkable, that while the scale of domes¬ 
tic architecture in Paris is diminishing, in order to 
jirovido the comforts of individual proprietorship 
for householders of small fortunes, the dwellings 


fiiiiuiuinicatioiis, increased salubrity, tlic removal of nui¬ 
sances, Ikc. !kc. Ike. The execution of these jdaris will in¬ 
crease the su])crficics of the streets of Paris 39G.481 square 
metres, that of the Quais 21,.51G, and that of the “ Places” 

ll;,()12. 

* In the old streets, time was allowed for the inhabitants 
to lay down tWe trottpirs: 1 btfticve, three years. In this 
^operation, the individuids and the government each contri- 
buf? half of thef expense ; and as the period has not yet ex¬ 
pired within which the whole is to be completed, the existing 
state‘of'the ■inivemcht shews the relative degree of enter- 
prize and activity of each houf cholder. 
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of the citizens of London are in their way ttlso 
considerably improved. This demand for space 
anil air is not more a result of police regula- 
’tion, than of what may be considered almost a 

new sense in the inhabitants. The weiilthy mer- 

• • 

chants of London will no longer consent to 
dwell, as their ancestors did, in the narrow, sti¬ 
fling courts and alleys in which their counting- 
houses stand, but have emigrated westward; to 
tenant the numerous squares, the peculiar orna¬ 
ment of the modiirn. cajiital. The opening of 
•Ib'gent Street, and the other similar improve¬ 
ments now going on in the metropolis, are in 
strict accordance with public opinion, w?th the 
wants and wishes of the people, to whom these 
changes are an act of defierence. In bo^h coun¬ 
tries the tiers etui are rising in importance ; and 
an attention to their health and comfort i.s forced 
upon the government. • It is lamentable, how- 
ev«e)*, to be obliged to add, that thu injlitencir^f 

excessive taxation shews^ itself in England under 

* • • 

a thousand forms ctf suffering and aniloyanfc'd, to 
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wliich Frencliincn ;irc less exposed. To this 
cause must be attributed the Lilliputiau scale on 
which the houses of our artisans are still built; 
and what is worse, the insufficient and perilous 
manner in which they are put together. The coii- 
sct|uence is the almost daily occurrence of fires, 
attended hut too frecpientlv by loss of life. From 
the narrow scantling of the timbers, rendered thin 
r»s laths, to meet the im[)osts ujion the article, a 
modern tenement of this class may he considered 
as a box of matches, or. rather as a j)ile con¬ 
structed for the express pur])ose of being involved 
111 flames, in the shortest possible time after ap¬ 
plying* the spark. The ipiantity of w'ealth thus 
annually destroyed is out of all proportion to 
the valije of the duty, and is, tliereforc, most 
burthensome and wasteful to the nation. Jlut 
the fiscal divmon is a blind and uncalculating 

< t 

spirit, which requires thij frefjuent iutV*rvention of 
tiie schoolmaster to exorcise it, and keep its ac¬ 
tivity within decent boupds. 

7 he ^p^endid Rue de Riwili is a monument 
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jusliCying in ilstlf the revolution, and typifying, 
in its actual slate, as contrasted witfi what has 
preceded it, the immense benefits which that ca- 
hmmiated event has* showered on the human 
speffles. In the reign of Henri 111., the grcjund 

, w * 

1)11 which the Rue d^ Rivoli now stands, was 
principally occu])ied hy one of the rnSst celebrated 
anil wealthy monasteries of the powerful order, 
of Caj)uchins.* Towards the close of the six¬ 
teenth century, ulien tlTe progress of the refor¬ 
mation gave new^diyrm to the intriguing courts 
of Home and Spain, they resolved on reinforcing 
the coliorts of the teachers and ministers of 
(alholicism, by the establishment of aVi order 
which should obtain the same influence over the 
consciences of the peojik; whicK tho*moj'e learned 
and astute Jesuits possessed over the courts 
and aristocracies of^Europe. The bij^oted and 
profligate* Henri III.,* to wfiom every vice was 

■ llcrciilM' was the mcDastcrv of the Feuillans. fVoia 
wlucli one of (he toaSce- of tl)e 'rmleries taCes il.“ tiatne. 
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familiar, and by whom every superstitious rite 
was practised, lent himself to the schemes of 
the Vatican and Escurial, which ended in his 
own assassination by one of their agents. 
The order of Capuchins, thus introduced’ into 
France, was nobly endowed, and taken under the 
“ e.special protection and safeguard of the king.” 
Their convent, situated in the Rue St. Ilonore, 
with' its courts, gardens, and church, extended to 
the very walls of the royal palace of the Tuil- 
eries, and constituted the most considerable and 
magnificent of all the Cupucinih'es of the king¬ 
dom. An hundred and twenty monks, with 
their nhmerous train of followers, lived there, 
like princes, and ruled like despots, beyond the 
power both of the law and the sovereign. The 
consumption of their table, as registered in their 

own books, exceeds belief; and their queteurs, 

« ^ « 

who daily scoured the str6ets of Paris,' and heset 
.theTitiztnf, levied contributions, which were'an 
exorbitant tax on the industry of the city. 

Idle' powfr and influence ofi these monks was 
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first invaded, and the dark holds of their crimes 
first broken in upon, by the dawning illumi¬ 
nation of an age, whose fulness will dispel 
every ancient error and delusion. In the year 
17C4 the vices and the quarrels of the brother- 
hood, and the scandalous scenes to which they 
gave rise, produced a public prosecution. The 
attention of the nation thus awakened, led to 
still further inquiries. The trial brought ’to 
light unguessed-at* enormities. Crimes were 
proved, horrors rewaksd, and the establishment 
became a bye-word of popular dislike. At the 
breaking out of the revolution it was the first 
devoted to public execration ; and in th§ year 
1790, the national,assembly charged the muni¬ 
cipality of Paris to cause the building tQ be eva¬ 
cuated and cleared out, for the purpose of esta¬ 
blishing the public offices on the sit^ of this vast 
and once irftpenetrable Hold. 

•In the reign of Louis XVI., that-reign*of fSC - 
bleness and procrastination, of projects wisely con¬ 
ceived and indolently adjourned, the opening oi* the 
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had become a subject of discussion, but of 
discussion only. In the first epochs of the revolu¬ 
tion there was neither money nor leisure to devote 
to such a purpose. The revenues of the nation 
were all required to purchase those victorieff, which 
were necessary to its very existence. The ruins of 
the Capuchin monastoy, therefore, continued to 
[ji’csent a mass of rubbish, intersected with rude 
walls, anil hovels built up to the very gates of 
the Tuilcrics, which it required means to clear 
away, not possessed either* under the directory 
or the consulate. It was not, therefore, till the 
year 1804, that the great embellisher of cities, 
Najioleon Bonaparte, directed his attention to 
this spot, and removed the remnants of the 
cjran(kCdpucmihre”'‘ Then it was, that the Rues 

« 

deRivoli, Casfiglione, and Mont Thabor, sprang 
up like magic, with their arcades and passages 
for the embellishment o^ the capital,* the facility 
. oTlrade, Mnd for the health, pleasure, and amuse¬ 
ment of the jieople. 

When we first visited Pai’is, this magnificent 
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wa.-' c.xecutcd only to a very partial and li¬ 
mited extent. The Rue de Rivoli wa.s still encum¬ 
bered with scaffolding, and with large blocks of 
stone, and it looked like a great quarry, out of 
whose* roughness some noble forms and tine pro- 

|)ortions might hereafter he developed hv the 

. . 

sli'dge and chisel. At present, the great monu¬ 
ment of French improvement is finished ; and 

the Rue de Rivadi, with the beaiutiful gardens in 

• • 

which it opens, and the mjble views it com- 
mands, from the Ofiamps Elysces to the ])alacc 
of the Tuileries, stands less a triumphal testimo¬ 
ny of the victory its name recalls, than of the 
physical and moral advancement which *a few 
years of self-government can impress on a nation. 

In comparing the i)resc’i'it aspect o*f tke scene, 
with the ‘‘ oubliettes^^ and yade-in-pace^^ ^ 

• '•. 

% • 

* Viidc ill ]iace,” \vu.s the chsf^ustin", liyypcriticiil* 
formula with whieh tlie C'a))uchiiis took leave of the * 111 - 
lortuiiate od’ender against thc*ruk> of the order whom they 
immured alive. 
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cells, which may have haply occupied the very 
site of the luxurious dressing-room in which these 
notes are penned, the contrast is so terribly 
striking, that the feelings and fancy would will¬ 
ingly take shelter in a belief that such horrors 
had never existed : but 'history leaves our sym¬ 
pathies no such resource ; and if the unhallowed 
vows of a party should once more recall the 
Frh-es Anges” of the Capuchins, this boudoir 
may again become a “ vade-in-pace,” where some 
such refractory daughter of the church and state, 
as myself, may expiate her rebellions against the 
orthodox maxims of social order,—as I have ex¬ 
piated the sin of denouncing their iniquity in 
the “ carcero duro” of ministerial reviews. 
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“ Ii\it the chief gods of her idolatry are the vain, 
feeble, doating coxcrtmls, Lafayette; who after in¬ 
dulging his vanity, by insulting the king and over¬ 
turning the throne, fled basely from the storm which 
he had raised; and only returned to public'life to 
take a seat in Bonaparte’s Champ do Mai, &c. &c.” 

Quarterly Iteview on “ France ” ^pril, 1827. 

• 

Such is the picture of General‘Lafayette, pre¬ 
sented the British* public. by life Quarterly 
Review, in its attack upon my work on J'rance* 
in 1817- Now that 

• • • 

“ The hurly ljurly’s done, • 

And the battle’s«4ost and wo*i,” 
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it will scarcely bo credited that such a statement, 
in defiance of historical fivet, and of cotemporary 
witnesses, and in utter recklessness of Euroj)oan 
opinion, should have been put forth to the 
British public, to work u])on its timidity, itnd to 
insult its ignorance. Yet this picture of the 
idol of two great nations, of the friend of Wash¬ 
ington and of Jefferson, of Fox and of La 
Rochefoucauld, of the respected of Napoleon, 
and the eulogized of Charles the Tenth—of the 
most illustriously virtuous man of his age and 
country, of the most consistent public character 
in ancient or modern stoiw—this picture, in 
which'every trait is a falsehood, and every touch 
a calumny, was risked by the paid organ of the 
British govei-nment, and was received unquestion¬ 
ed by the British nation ! From what a slough 
of slavery, from what a mire of prejudice, folly, 
and self-satisfied debasement, has England 

I 

ei^^rgeft,‘.since the very recent e]>och, when such 
things could be dared,, and the actors be re¬ 
warded and cheered by a myjftified public ! 
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Without searching deep into tlie annals of■ 
modern France for a political portrait of La¬ 
fayette, there arc many sketches of him scattered 

• • 

tlirough different works, in different languages, 

by varimis hands, of different talents and different 

• • 

shades of political creed, *wdnch all combine to 

• 

rej)resent him as one of the unost virtuous public 
and private characters that ever honoured or il¬ 
lustrated humanity. 1 have myself given some 
anecdotes of this exJraordinary man in my for- 
mer work on France ;• but the present state of the 
countrv w’ould not be faithfully depicted, were all 
further notice of him omitted ; and the model his 
example holds forth is too valuable to leavc*an\ 
apology necessary for entering on the subject 

somewhat more in detail, aiTd giving a bio^aphi- 

• 

cal portrait of General Lafayette Jip^to the ejioch 

when w'e had first the hejnour of makyag his ac- 

• • 

<|uaintance, and of winning a friendship and en¬ 
joying* a correspondence, that will long, 4 Irust'i;'' 
continue the boast and the happiness of our lives. 
General Lafayette was born in Auvergne, on 
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the Gth of September, 1757; and was sent at 
an early age to the college of Du Plessis, at 
Paris, where he received a classical education. 
In his seventeenth year he married the daughtei 
of the late Due de Noailles, and grand-daughter 
to the great and good‘Chancellor, D’Aguesseau. 
His fortune was vast—his rank was with the 
first in Europe—his connexions brought him the 
support of the chief persons in France; and his 
individual character, the warm, open, and sin¬ 
cere manners which have since distinguished 
him, and have given him such singular control 
over the minds of men, made him powerful in 
the confidence of society, wherever he went. 

It was at this period that his thoughts and 
feelings were turned to the struggles of the 
American colonies against the oppression of their 
mother country. Noticing could be less tempt¬ 
ing to a man of mere personal feelings than an 

t, 

*intertei«nce in behalf of the United States at 
this time.' Their army was in retreat; their 
credit in Europe was entirely gone ; and their 
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commissioners, to whom Lafayette still per¬ 
sisted in offering his services, were obliged to 
acknowledge that they could not even give him 
decent means for his ’conveyance. “ Then,” 
said Ije, “ 1 shall purchase and fit out a vessel 
for myself.” He did so; and this vess'el was 
sent to one of the nearesj ports of Spain, that 
it might be out of the reach of the French 
government. It w'as not till he was on his way 
to embark that his •romantic undertaking began 
to be known, and^ the effect \vas greater than 
could now be imagined. At the instigation of 
the British minister, an order was despatched 
for his arrest; and a lettre de cachet ov(?rtook 
him at Bourdeaux, where he was arrested: 
but assisted by friends, he .escaped uirder.the dis¬ 
guise of a courier, and pasged the frontiers, 
three or four hours before his pursuers reached 
the’m. the sensation produced by his appear- 
ancc’in the United States, was muchgraatJr than 
that excited in Europe at his departure. This 
event still stands forth as one of the most pinmi- 

VOL. I. * 
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nent and important circumstances in the contest; 
and none but those who were then alive, can 
believe what an impulse it gave to the hopes of 
a population, nearly disheartened by a long, 
series of disasters. 

Imfoediately on h'ls aurival, Lafayette received 
the offer of a command in the American army, 
which with a rare modesty he declined. During 
the whole of his service he seemed desirous to 
render disinterested alssistance to the cause in 
which he was embarked. ^ I^e began by clothing 
and equipping at his own expense a body of men; 
land then entered as a simple volunteer, without 
pay, into the service. By a vote of congress, in 
July, 1777 , he was appointed a major-general, 
and in the .follbwing September was wounded at 
Brandywine. In 1778 he was employed at the 
head qf a separate division ; and after receiving 
the thanks of congress,' embarked at lloston in 
Ate ykir, 1779 for France; where his services it 
was thought would be more effectual than at the 
mdilient tiiey coiild be in An^erica. 
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• 

He arrived at Versailles on the 12th of Feb¬ 
ruary, and the same day had a long conference 
with Maurepas, the prime minister, though he 
. Aas not permitted to s*ee the king. As a pu¬ 
nishment for having left France without permis¬ 
sion, he was ordered tcf visit none but hTs own 
relations ; but as he was connected by birth or 
marriage with almost the whole court, and as 
every body thronged to his hotel, the order fell 
lightly upon him. * By fiis personal exertions 
the treaty between, America and France, then 
On foot, was hastened and made effective in 
favour of the former. For he laboured unre¬ 
mittingly to procure from his government a 
fleet and troops ; and having succeeded in this 
object, and ascertained that he would Ije speedily 
followed by Count Rochambeau, he again crossed 

the Atlantic, and joine(J the head qu^ters'of the 

* . • * 

American al-my in May,* 1780, where he confi- 

derftially communicjited the important intel^ence 
to the commander-in-chief. Immediately on his 
return, receiving tlR* separate command of a 
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body of infantry of about two thousand men, 
he clothed and equipped it partly at his own 
expense; rendering it hy unwearied exertions, 
constant sacrifices, and wise discipline, the best 
corps in the army. His forced march to Vir- 

♦ f ^ ^ 

ginia, (raising two thousand guineas on his own 
credit, to supply the pressing wants of his troops) 
his rescue of Richmond, his long trial of gene¬ 
ralship with Cornwallis, and, finally, the siege 
of York town, the sforminj^ the redoubt, and 
the reduction of the place,, in October, 1781, 
are proofs of his talents as a military com¬ 
mander, and of his devotion to the welfare of 
the United States. 

Congress had already repeatedly acknowledged 
these se,’’vices ; but, in November, 1781, when he 
again returned to .France, they passed a resolution, 
desiring (apaong other expressions of approba- 
tion,) the foreign ministers of their "government 
to co'iVfQr with him in their negociations' con¬ 
cerning American affaips;—a mark of respect 
and' deference, of which fto other example is 
probably kno^n. ' 
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In Franco a brilliant reputation had preceded 
him ; the cause of America was already popular 

there. On his return, he was followed hy 

• • 

crowds in the public streets, wherever he went; 

and, *in a journey he made^to his estates, in the 

• 

south, the towns through which he passed, re- 
ceived him with processi6ns and civic honours : 
in Orleans he was detained a week by the fes¬ 
tivities prepared for him. 

• • 

In the mean time he was constantly urging 
uj)on the French gftveVnment the policy of send¬ 
ing out more troops ; and Count d’Estaing was 
ordered to hold himself in readiness to sail for 
the United States, as soon as Lafayette should 
join him. Forty-nine ships, and twenty thou- 
sand men, were, for this purpose, assehabled^at 
Cadiz, when the peace rendered further exertions 
unneces^ry. This ^eat ev^nt wfis first an- 
nounced to congress hy a letter from Lafayette,, 
dated in the harbour of Cadiz, February* 5, 17S3. 

At the pressing invitation. of Washjn^ton, 
Lafayette revisited* America in 1784. hut his 
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stay, on this occasion, was short. When about 
to depart for the third, and as it then seemed, 
the last time, congress, in December, 1784, ap¬ 
pointed a deputation of one member from each 

state, .with instructions to take leave of him on 

« 

behalf of the whole countr.y, and to assure him, 
“ that these United States regard him with par¬ 
ticular atfection, and will not cease to feel an 
interest in whatever may concern his honour 
and prosperity ; and that their best and kindest 
wishes will always attend him.” It was at the 
same time resolved, that a letter be written to 

ills most Christian Majesty, expressive of the 

«. 

high sense the United States, in congress as¬ 
sembled, entertained of the talents and me¬ 
ritorious services of Lafayette, and recommend¬ 
ing him to the “favour and patronage of his 
Majesty. • . 

In 1805 he went for a short time to Prussia, 
for the plirpose of seeing the troops of Frederick 
the Second, and was received with distinguished 
kindness and consideration* by that monarch ; 
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but the grave and perilous discussions which 
were then going forward in France, soon called 
him back. He was, ^r some time, ineffectually 
em])loyed with Malesherbes in endeavouring to 
relieve the Protestants of France from ^jolitical* 
disabilities; and he, was the first Frenchman 
who raised his voice against the slave trade ; 
liaving devoted considerable suras to purchase 
slaves, and educate them for emancipation. 

Ill February, 1787, the Assembly of Notables 
was opened. Lafayette was of course a mcm- 
l)er, and the tone he held gave a marked cha¬ 
racter to its deliberations. He it was who j)ro- 
posed the suppression of lettres de cachet, and 
the enfranchisement of the Protestants ; and it 
was lie that made the motion {and it was the ^st 
time that this word was ever used in France, 
n:\arking an importatit step, towards a regular 
deliberative government) for the convocation of 
representatives of the people. 

Lafayette was also .h prominent nieniber of 
the Stales General, w^iich met in 178!), and a.s- 
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sumed the name of the National Assembly. The 
Declaration of Rights adopted hy this body was 
his production ; and it w^as under his influence, _ 
and while he was for that very purpose placed 
• in the chair, that a decree was passed (on the 
14th of July, at the moment when the Biistille 
was falling) which provided for the responsibility 
of the ministers : he thus furnished one of the 
most important elements of a representative mo¬ 
narchy. Two days afterwards he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the national guards of 
Paris. 

His great military command, and his still 
greater personal Influence, brought him ecpially 
into contact with the court and throne ;—a posi- 
tio.n at once delicate and difficult. The tendency 
of every thing was to confusion and violence. A 
famine reigned in .the capital; and the populace 
of the fauxbourgs (the most degraded in Frapee) 
armed themselves, with the determination of 

going to Versailles and forcing the king to reside 

« 

in Paris. The^ national .guard proposed to ac- 
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company this savage multitude; but Lafayette 
opposed their inclination, even while the muni¬ 
cipality of Paris supported them ; and it was not 
’until an exasperated mob of above an hundred 
and fifty thousand men and \^omen had thronged 
the road, (with arms .and even cannon ^at their 
disposal,) that he consented to obtain an order 
to march from the authorities, and set off to 
what had become the post of danger, and which 
it w'as then his duty to occupy. 

He arrived at TerSailles at ten o’clock at 
night, after .having made incredible exertions, 
both at Paris and on the road, to control the 
multitude. “ The Marquis de la Fayette,” says 

Madame de Stael, “ at hast entered the-chateau, 

, * • 

and passing through the apartment where we 
were, went to the king. Hi§ manner was per¬ 
fectly calfn : nobody es'er saw.it othtrwis’e. He 

• • 

asked for the interior posts of the chate^, and. 
was refused: only the outer posts wer*e granted 
him.” Lafayette answCred therefore fo/ J;hese 
posts, but he answered fgr no more; and his pledge 
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was faithfully and desperately redeemed. Be¬ 
tween two and three o’clock, the royal family went 

to bed. Lafayette too slept after the great fa- 

* < 

tigues of the day. At half-past four, a portion 
of the populace broke into the palace, by* an ob¬ 
scure interior passage which had been over¬ 
looked ; and which w’as not in that part of the 
building entrusted to the General. Lafayette 
immediately rushed in with the national troops, 
protected the guards from the brutal populace, 
and saved the lives of the' ro^al family. 

As soon as it was light, the. same furious 
multitude filled the vast space of the “ court of 
marble.” They called on the king to go to Paris, 
and they called on the queen to appear at the 
Ijalcony*. The king announced his intention to 
set out for the .capital, but Lafayette was afraid to 
trust the queen in the raidst of the „ infuriate 

• t 

multitude. He went to her therefore, and asked 
if it wer^ her purpose to accompany the king. 
She replied in the affinpativc, and he prevailed 
upon her to shew herself* with him, at the 
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balcony.—“ Are you positively determined?” 
—“ Yes, sir.”—“ Condescend then to go out 

on the balcony, and suffer me to attend you.” 

• * . . . 

' —“ Without the king?” she replied, hesitating¬ 
ly ; “"have you observed their threats ?”—“ Yes, 

madam, 1 have, but dare to trust me.” 

« 

• • 

When they appeared together, the cries of 
the crowd rendered it impossible that his voice 

could be heard. It was necessary, therefore" to 

• • 

address himself to the eye; and, turning to the 
(jiieen, he simply fcisISed her hand, before the 
vast multitude. An instant of silent astonish¬ 
ment ensued; but the whole was immediately 
interpreted; and the air was rent with cries 
of “ Long live the Queen, long live the Ge- 

neral! ” The Queen reached Paris irf safety. 

• 

The same day that this scene* was passing, the 

first meeting of the •Jacobin club waS held. 

• • * 

Against this club Lafayette at once declared, 
liimself. Assisted by Bailly, the mayo/ of Paris, 
be organized another cl^b, in opposition to its 
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proceedings; and the victory between the two 
parties remained doubtful for above a year and 
a half. The contest, however, placed Lafayette 
in a most dangerous position. He was obliged 
to oppose the Jacobins, without retreating upon 

I I 

the ancient despotism and it is greatly to his 
honour, that he did this, most faithfully and 
consistently, and without committing his judg¬ 
ment or principles. 

On the 20th of June, 1790, a proposition 
was suddenly made in the assembly to abolish 
all titles of nobility; and Lafayette, true to his 
principles, rose to second it. It was objected 
against the measure, tjiat no such reward could 
afterwards be granted, as was once conferred by 

Henri H., when he treated an obscure person 

< 

“ noble and count, for having saved the country 
at such a time.” “ The 9 nly difference will be,” 
he replied, “ that the words ‘ noble and count’ 
w,ill be ieft out, and the patent will simply 'de¬ 
clare, that on such an occasion sucli a man 
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saved the state.” From this time Genera. 
Lafayette renounced his title of Marquis, and 
has never since resumed it. 

On the 14th of July, 1790, (the anniversary 

of th(f fall of the Bastille,) the celebrated accep- 

• • 

tation of the Constitution took place in the 

• . . 

Champ de Mars. On this day the General had 
military command of four millions of men, re¬ 
presented by fourteen thousand elected military 

• • 

deputies, and he swore to the Constitution, on 
behalf of the natitin,* at the altar which had 
been erected^ in the midst of the arena. It was 
the most magnificent and solemn ceremony the 
world had ever seen ; and perhaps no man ever 
enjoyed the sincere confidence of an entire peo- 
pie more completely thaft Lafayette* did, as he 
thus bore the most imposing* part in these ex¬ 
traordinary solemnities. • 

The Jacobins however were constantly gain-. 
• • • 

ing power ; the falsehood of the c'ourf, the in¬ 
trigues of the emigrants^ and the hostile attitude 
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of foreign governments, all combined to jire - 
vent the constitution from taking root. Among 
other weaknesses that had destroyed the popularity 
of the king, he insisted on adopting the minis¬ 
tration of a priest, who had not taken the- civil 
« « 

oaths; and for this purpose he had made ar¬ 
rangements for passing the Easter at St. Cloud ; 
hut the populace and the national guards tumid- 
tuously stopped the royal carriage. Lafayette 
arrived at the first suggestion of danger. “If,” 
said he, “ this he a matter of conscience with 
your Majesty, we will, if it be necessary, die to 
maintain itbut the king hesitated, and finally 
determined to remain at Paris. Lafayette, faith¬ 
ful to his oaths, now defended the freedom of 
the king as 'firmly as he had ever done that of 
the people : his situation therefore became daily 

more dangerous. He migjit have been appointed 

. ( 

constable of France, he'might have'been gene- 
ralissinio« of the national guards, but he thought 
it more for the safety of the state, that no such 
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power .should exist; and at the dissolution of 
the constituent assembly, he resigned liis com¬ 
mand and retired to his estate. 

• In April, 1792, war was declared against 
Franc*, by Austria ; and Lafayette was appoint¬ 
ed one of the three generals to command the 
French armies. But the Jacobins wefe fast ma¬ 
turing their arrangements to overturn the con¬ 
stitution, That public order, of which Lafayotte 
had never ceased tt) speat^ on all suitable occa¬ 
sions, no longer c:!jisted. Under these circum¬ 
stances, with a courage, ’.vhich few men in any 
age have shewn, he wrote a letter to the assem¬ 
bly, in which he plainly denounced the grewing 
faction of the Jacobins, and called on the con¬ 
stituted authorities to put^ stop to the atrocities 

• 

they were openly promoting. ^ In the course t)f 

this letter he dared to say, “ let the king be 

• • 

respecte(f, for he is invested with the majesty 

of .the nation; let him choose a jninistTy that 

• 

sltall wear the chains of no faction; and if 
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traitors exist, let them perish only under the 
sword of the law.” There was riot another man 
in France, who would have dared to take such 
a step at such a time; and it required all his 
vast influence to protect him in expressing such 
opinions. 

On the 8 th of August his impeachment was 
moved ; but even then more than two-thirds of 
the assembly voted in his favour. At length, 
however, the Jacobin party prevailed : a majority 
of the assembly, intimidated or disgusted, had 
ceased to attend its meetings; and Lafayette, 
unable to do more in Paris, returned to the army. 
But tile army also was now infected, and it be¬ 
came apparent from the movements both at 
Paris and among t^ie c-soldiers, that he was no 
longer safe. On. the 17 th of August, therefore, 
accompanied by three of his general officers, 
Alexandre Lameth, Latour Maubourg, and 
Bureari de Puzy, he left the army ; and in a few 
hours was beyond the limits of France. 
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On the same night the exiles were seized by 
an Austrian patrol, and exposed to‘the most 
disgraceful indignities. Committed to the cus" 

* tody of the Prussians, (because the Prussian for¬ 
tresses were nearest at hand,) they were again 
transferred to the keeping of the Austrians, on 
Prussia making a separata peace ; an*d they were 
finally imprisoned in the loathsome and unhealthy ■ 
dungeons of Olmutz. 

Among sulFerin|!;s to which Lafayette was here 
exjiosed, in the mere spirit of a barbarous re- 
■ venge, was the assurance that he should never 
again see any thing but the walls of his dun¬ 
geon ; that he would never receive n?ws of 
events or persons ; that his name would be un- 

known in the citadel; rtiat, in all aceounts of 

• 

him sent to court, he would he designated by 

a number; and that he would nevar receive any 

• • • ■’ 

notice of fiis family, or of the existence of his 
fellow-prisoners. His sufferings pro’i^ff almost ‘ 
beyond his strength ; and want of air, and the 
dam]mess and filtlf of his dungeon, brought him 
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more than once to the borders of the grave ;* 
at the same time, that his estates in France were 
confiscated, his wife cast into prison, and Fay- 
etteism (as adherence to the constitution was 
called) was punished with death. «■ 

Among those who made the most vigorous 
exertions tb obtain information of Lafayette’s 
fate, were Count Lally Tolendal, then an emi¬ 
grant in London, and Dr. Erick Bollmann, an 
Hanoverian, whose adventurous spirit led him to 
engage in the attempt to discover the existence 
of the General, and his place of confinement; 
and to procure his escape. After a tedious jour¬ 
ney to Germany, Dr. Bollmt'inn returned without 
having procured the desired intelligence. But 


* This detestable and uselcs.s tyranny is not to be thought 
of as of a tale of other times. At this moment the same 
scenes are passing in the dungeons of Spilsberg* and of other 
state prisons of Austrian tyranny; where the Italian pa¬ 
triots, the noble, the virtuous, and the enlightened arc, at 
the end o^" tdh years of unmitigated suffering, still exposed 
to similar treatment. 
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the friends of Lafayette were not to be discou- 
raged; and, in June, 1794, the Doctor returned 
to Germany to renew his researches. With 
• great difficidty and ingenuity he traced the French 
iirisonT'rs from Prussia to their prison at Olmutz, 
communicated his prefects to the objects of his 
enterpnzo, and received theh* answers ; and, after 
a lapse of several months, it was determined that 
an attemj)t should be made to rescue Lafayeftc, 
while on one of the airings with which, on account 
of Ids broken bealtlt, he was then indulged. In 
this enterprize was associated Francis K. Huger, 
a young American, accidentally in Austria at that 
time. As the parties were personally unknown to 
each other, it was arranged, that when the rescue 

was to be attempted, each should take •off his 

0 

hat, and wipe his forehead, in token of recogni¬ 
tion. ^ • , • 

♦ • 

Having ascertained a day when Lafayette would 
ride out. Dr. llollmann and Mr. Huger sent thcH' 

carriage to Hoff, about tj>tenty-fi.ve miles gn the 

* ** 

road they meant to take ;^and proceeded on horse- 


ci 2 
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back to the attempt. A carriage, which they 
supposed to contain the prisoner, passed out of 
the gate of the fortress ; they rode by it leisurely, 
and exchanged signals. At two or three miles, 

9 

the carriage left the high road, and, passing into 
a less frequented track, in the midst of an open 
country, Lafayette descended to walk, guarded 
only by the officer who had accompanied him. 
They rode up at once ; and, after an inconsidera¬ 
ble struggle, from which the guard fled to alarm 
the citadel, the rescue was 'effected. 

In the mean time, however, one, of the horses 
had escaped, and Lafayette was obliged to take 
his departure alone; being told by Mr. Huger, 
in English, “ to go to Hoff.” This he mistook 
for a more general direction, to ffo off; and, 
taking a wrong road, he pursued it till his horse 

could go no further ; when he was stopped at the 

« « 

village of Jilgersdorff, and detained, as a sus- 
picious person, till he was recognised by an 
officer, from Olrautz, tw/3 days afterwards. 

His friends, equally unfortunate, were also 
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taken, and separately confined, without know¬ 
ledge of each other’s fate. Mr. Huger was 
chained to the floor in^ an arched dungeon, six 
feet by eight, without light, and with only bread 
and water for food. Oncg in six hours the 
guard entered, and, \^ith a lamp, examined each 
brick in his cell, and each link in his chain. To 
liis most earnest request, to be permitted to send 
to his mother, in America, merely the words “1 
am alive,” signed with his name, he received a 
rude refusal. After eight months delay, the two 
friends were*brought to trial; but through the 
interfei-encc of Count Metrowsky, were sentenced 
only to a fortnight’s imprisonment, after which 
tliey were discharged. A few hours iffter they 
had left Olmutz, an order came for a new ti'iyil; 
but the jirisoncrs were already beyond the reach 
of pursflit, ^ • 

In the year 179b, the motion of Gentjjal Fitz¬ 
patrick for an inquiry into Lafayette’s case, pfo 
duced a debate in the Eliglish Irousc of cotinpons, 
in which theconduehof llie j\uslrian govern-_ 
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ment was exposed publicly, before the face of all 
Europe ; but the Pitt majorities then prevailed ; 
and the motion was lost, without probably ex¬ 
citing much sympathy in the English people. 

In the meanwhile the American nation was not 
idle ; and the immortal Washington had not re¬ 
mained an unconcerned spectator of the sufferings 
of his friend. His letter to the Emperor of Aus¬ 
tria, requesting the release of the liberator of 
America, remains a monument of honour to the 
writer, and of disgrace to the de.spot, who could 
receive it unmoved. 

On the 25th of August, 1797, Rt the instance 
of Buonaparte, Lafayette was at length liberated, 
with his famil]^ ; Madame Lafayette and his 
d’<\ughtcrs having shared his confinement twenty 
two months, and himself having been a prisoner 
five years. 'From, the effects of this detention, 
Madame Lafayette never entirely recovered; 
though she survived ten years after her return to 
liberty., France was at this time too unsettled 

I 

for Lafayette to enter it with safety ; the directorv 
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not even having removed the sentence under 
which the Jacobins had placed him. It was not 
therefore till after the .18th Brumaire, that his 
exile ceased ; when he retired to La Grange, (a 
moderate estate about forty miles from. Paris,) 
where he has since continued to reside. 

Between Napoleon and Lafayette, political 
friendship or concurrence could not subsist ; 
Lafayette voted aj^ainst the consulate for life, and 
sent a letter to Buonaparte himself on the subject; 
and from that moment all intercourse between 
lliem ceased. Napoleon even refused to ])rom(jte 
his son, George Washington Lafayette,* or his 
son-in-law, M. Lasteyrie, though they repeatedly 

distinguished themselves in tlu;army.* On one 

• • 

.occasion, he himself erased their names frotp a 
bulletin, witli the impatient exclamation of 

Thes« Lafavettes cfoss my .path Cvery where.” 

The restoration of the Bourbons, in 1814, 

- ^ 


• Tlie inheritor of his father’s courage in tl^c heW, g.s of his 
uncoinpromising eonsistenfv and patient perseverance m 
the senate. • 
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made no change in Lafayette’s position. He 
presented himself once at court, and was kindly 
received; but the government then established, 
did not meet his wishes, and he did not again 
return to the palace 9 f the Tuileries. 

On the apparition of Napoleon in 1815, La¬ 
fayette entered his prolest against the acte addi- 
lionnel; and was elected a representative by the 
\'ery college of electors who had received his pro¬ 
test. Napoleon, at this time desirous of obtain¬ 
ing his influence, olfered him the first peer,age in 
the new chamber he was then forming ; an oflFer 

which Lafayette declined. As a representative 
* 

of the people, he saw Napoleon for the first 
time, at the opening of the chambers on the 7th 
of-June. “It is above twelve years since we. 
have met, General,” said Napoleon, with great 
kindness of rtiannej-; but Lafayette received tl,>e 
Emperor’s advances with marked distrust; and 
all his efforts were directed to “ make the cham¬ 
ber a rtiuresentation of the French peo])lc, and 
not a Napoleon club.’’ ,, 
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After the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon had 
determined to dissolve the representative body, 
aijd to resume the dictatorship of the country. 
Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, who was of his 
council, but opposed to this wolent measure, in¬ 
formed Lafayette that in two hours the legisla- 
tive body would cease to exist. As soon there¬ 
fore as the session was opened, with the same 
courage and the sanae self-(]evotion with which he 

had stood at the bar of the national assembly in 

• • 

1792 , Lafayette ascended the tribune, for the first 
time for twenty years; and pronounced those few 
but emphatic words, which would have been his 
death warrant, if they had not been supported 

by the assembly he addressed. Their reifult was 

• • 

tlrat the chamber declared their sessions permar* 
ncnt, and all attempts to dissolve it high treason. 

Gn the*aljdication of*Napoleen, wfiich closely 
followed, a project was arranged to place La- 
fayette at the head of affairs, as carrying with 
him the confidence of the nation, and especiidly 
• of tlu! national guard, whom he \j’ould irnmedi- 
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ately hove called out cn masse ; but a scene of 
unworthy intrigues was begun, and a provisional 
government was established, whose principal 
measure was the sending him with a deputa¬ 
tion to the allied powers, to endeavour to stop 
the invasion of France, -an embassy which of 
course failed, as was intended. Paris was entered 
by the allied troops, and the representative go¬ 
vernment was dissolved. Several of the members 
however met at Lafayette’s house, entered their 
formal protest; and then went quietly to their 
own homes.* The example this great and good 
man’s career affords of incorruptible honesty, 
and of the weight it possesses in all commu¬ 
nities, tannotttoo often be held up to public 
Imitation ; and, it seems to me, even in the 
])resent day, no superfluous task to exhibit to 
the people” of England * the extent to'wliich a 

• * For n more anij)lc account of the life of General La¬ 
fayette, the reader is referred to the North American Rc- 
\ iew, a i)ublication remarkable foi- its talent and j)olitical 
.'■oundness. 
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system of wilful falsehood and misrepresenta¬ 
tion has been carried by a party amongst them¬ 
selves, whose influence and opinions are still hut 
too oj^erativc in the management of their affairs. 
For England there renyiins* hut one chance of 
regeneration, and thatHes in the total destruction 
of this j)arty, through a recovery of that system 
of self-government, (by areal and effectual rojire- 
sentation of the p,eople,), which has been the 

one leading object of Lafayette’s, long labours and 

• • 

unparalleled sufferings. The history of Lafay¬ 
ette, like hiitiself, belongs not exclusively to 
France, but is the common property of al^ civi¬ 
lized nations ; and there exists not an individual 

to whom liberty is dear, who has •not an'interest 

• • 

in his fair fame. Since the moment when my 
impressions of this truly illustrious man called 
forth th(f abservations pf the Quarterly Review 
which paint him as sunk in feeble dotage, Li^ayette 

has thrice been elected to the chamber of dcj)u- 

• 

tics, ])y the unpurdyLsed* voice (rf public opinion. 
His mind, brightening Ifke a fineooin bythefric- 
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lion of use, has come out on every occasion on 
which the liberty of the people has called for his 
exertions, with a strength beyond that even of hjs 
first youthful vigour. He has resisted the various 
attemjjts made upcm the freedom of the press 
and on the purity of election,* with the same 


* “ The light which has been shed on mankind by the 
art of printing hfis eminently changed the condition of the 
world. As yet that light has dawned on the middle classes 
only of the men in Europe. The kings and the rabble, (of 
equal ignorance,) have not yet received its rays; but it con¬ 
tinues to spread; and, while printing is preserved, it can no 
more recede than the sun return on his course. A first at¬ 
tempt to recover the right of self-government may fail; so 
may a sedond; a tliird, &c. &c.; but as a younger and more 
instructed race comes on, the sentiment becomes more and 
more instinctive ; and a fourth, a fifth, or some subsequent 
one of the eyer-renewed attempts, will ultimately succeed. 
In France, the first effort was defeated by Robespierre, 
the secv njl by Bonaparte, the third by Louis XVIII. and 
his holy allies. Another is yet to come, and all Europe 
(Russia) excepted) has caugh1>the spirit; and all will attain 
representative government, njore or less perfect.”— Jeffer¬ 
son's Correspond, vol. iv. p. 387. 
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firmness that has distinguished all his votes, 
and with the same tenacity to original princi-' 
pics with which he started for the goal of im- 
mortality. His attendance on the duties of the 
chamlier of deputies, strange as that fact may 
appear to very many of the honourable members 
of another legislative assembly in another coun¬ 
try, is as constant and unwearied, sis if age 

could not enfeeble his body, nor disgust *nor 

• • 

languor assail his mind. Without the walls of 
the chcimber, his ihflficnce is even more decided 
than witliin* He is indeed the centre ujion 
which the whole liberal opposition moves—the 
guide to whom the youth and the aged alike 
turn with confidence and affectipn. His asccn- 
/lancy is not obtsiined by flattering the multitude 
—it is not purchased by violence and exaggera- 

This passage places in a strong light the value of politicsi) 
perseverance, and the services which Lafayette 4ia€ rendered ^ 
his country and humanity, as the connecting link between 
the several epochs of^liberalism, as 'the guardiafl Wio ha.s 
l>reserved the sacred flame fif liberty, transmitted it to ^ 
another erencration. 
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tion. It is not even the result of those all-com¬ 
manding talents, which are occasionally found un¬ 
connected with honesty or judgment. He has not 
the eloquence of a Mirabeau, the brilliancy of a 
Canning, the financial capacities of a Neckar, nor 
the political philosophy of a Rornilly or a Ben- 
tham. His persuasive' power is the force of good 
sense and of self-conviction—the clearness of his 
A'iews—and the earnestness with which he exposes 

f 

them. In one word, it is the force of honesty, of 
public virtue, and of private Wtirth ; and if in tbe 
violence and storm of human passjons, amidst 
the tornado of a revolution, this force has been 
too frc-quently borne down by qualities more im¬ 
posing, and by volitions more violent, yet, in the 
long run'of political lift (to the credit of human 
nature be it observed), there is no more pow¬ 
erful engine,.for moving tjiic public, for accom¬ 
plishing useful ends, and' for beneficially influ¬ 
encing t\i(5 destinies of nation, than tried probity 
and proud consistency, in which the confidence 
of a people have long reposed.' 

lu 1825, (eig'lit years after th'j a])pearance of 
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the Quarterly Review with its ^’■feeble dotage,’') 
General Lafayette received and accepted an in¬ 
vitation to revisit the new world. The card 
Came from the American people, and its ohjcct 

hecame*the “ guest of the nation.” It was not, 

• • 

alas ! by the Washingto'ns and the Franklins 
tliat he was thus invited to'the land Jo whose 
greatness and hapjjincss he had so powerfully 
contributed. In the interval, but little short Of 
half a century, anotlicr ancl another generation 
had sprung up to benefit by his labours : but 
the sentiments^ of love and gratitude to Lafay¬ 
ette were a national inheritance, treasured and 
transmitted by every American of every *age. 
The guest of the nation was received by the 
sons and the grandsons, fts the liberator had ^ 
been by the fathers* when he* came to share 

* Jeflbrson, m an interesting letter to liis friend Kosci¬ 
usko, in which he describes his own life anttpositiofl, has 
the following passage: A l^art of my occupijition, and by 

no means the least ]>lcasin^, is*thc direction of ijie fftu<ijcs 
^ of such young men as ask it. JThey place themselves in the 
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their perils and to promote their triumphs.* 
History, amidst its pompous records of bril¬ 
liant victories, from those of the Caesars to the 

* 

r 

\mparalleled conquests of Napoleon, has no such 
line in its pages as the visit of Lafayette to 
America will form ; and every public organ of 


neighbouring village, and have the use of my library and 
counsel, and make a part of my society. In advising the 
course of their reading, I endeavour to keep their attention 
fixed on the main objects of all ecience—the freedom and 
happiness of man; so that, coming to bear a share in the 
councils and government of their country, they will kecji 
ever in view the sole objects of all legitimate government.” 
(Vol. iv. p. 145.) Tliere is nothing in all antiquity more 
beautiful than this picture of the retired statesman preparing 
, the risilig generation for 'the task of self-government. 

* "He is literally the guest of the nation ; but the guest, 
it shoqld be remembered, of another generation than the 
one he originally ’came to, serve. We rajoicc at it.' Wc 
rejoic^, in common with the thousands who throng his 
■ steps wherever he passes, that we are permitted to offer 
this tribute of a gratitude hjid veneration which cannot be 
misinter))reted, to one who suffered with our fathers for our 
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liberality in the two hemispheres has borne tes- 
timony to its marked distinction.* 

His return to his country and to his family was 

. « _ * _ 

sake r Vut we rejoice yet more for the moral effect it cannol 
fail to produce on us, both as irylividflals and as a peopte. For 
it is no common spectacle wkich is now placed before each oi 
us for our instruetion. We are permitted to see one, who, by 
the mere force of principle, by plain and resolved integrity, 
has passed with perfect consistency through more remttrk- 
able extremes of fortune \han any man now alive, or perliaps 
any man on record. W^ are permitted to sec one who has 
home a leading and controlling part in two hemispheres, 
and in the two tnost important revolutions the world has 
yet seen, and has come forth from both of them without 
the touch of dishonour. We are, in short, permitted to see 

a man who has professed, amidst glory and suffering, in 

• * 

triumph and in disgrace, tire sam#principles of poliiical free¬ 
dom on both sides of the Atlantic; who has maintained the 
same tone, the same air, the same open confidence, amidst 
the ruins o#tlm Bastile, on file Champ de Mars, under tlie 

despotism of Bonaparte, and in the dungeons ofOhnutz.”— 

• * 

North American Review. • 

* An account of this interc^ing visit has been published 

• • • ^ 

in Paris, in one volume/* bv Monsieur dc VavaSseur. 

VOI.. 1. 
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noted by the same triumph that distinguished 
liis visit to the western hemisphere ; and each 
day of his life, up to the present hour, has ad¬ 
ded to his reputation, and to the brilliancy of 

his social position.^ Upon every occasion that 

• 

has brought him before .the public, in sorrow 
or in joy—at the funeral of his friend Foy, or 
at the festivals of French and American inde¬ 
pendence, so often celebrated in the capital of 
European civilization—he has appeared sur¬ 
rounded by his body guard, the “ youth of 
France,” and in the halo of national popularity. 

We had long been aware of this : previous to 
our present visit to Paris, we had been assured 
of his well-bejng by his delightful letters, and 
by those brilliant details of his public life, which 
the journals furnished even in our ultima Thule ; 
and yet when we arrived in 1829, the interval 
which had elapsed since 1820, his time of life, 
and the reiterated blows his feelings (we knew) 
had sustained, threw shadow of melancholy 
over our expected meeting, which we had other- 
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wise contemplated with pleasure and in^patience. 
We had left him at La Grange years back, suf¬ 
fering in bodily health from the consequences of 

a wound ; and since that time he had lost such 

% 

friends as life could never, again bestow—the 

friends of his youth, of his prime, the^ sharers in 

♦ 

his labours, and the partakers of his triumphs. 
Domestic affliction, too, had laid its chill and 
terrible hand heavily on, his noble heart. He 
had strewed flowers on the bridal grave of one 
who, in the order of nature, should have placed 
the cypress and the laurel on his own. These 
were events that I was aware had preyed ryion a 
constitution which the dungeons of Olmutz had 
not destroyed ; and bowed a spirit which the 
persecution of the powerful, and the calumnies 
of the vile had not broken. If, in the struggles 
between rtnje and feelihg, neces-sity and resigna¬ 
tion will always decide the triumph of the ^rmer, 
still years must make inroads on external formS) 
even while they efface the visible traces of aflhcljon. 
Though we did not expect to General La- 

II 2 
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fayctte either “ feeble” or “ doting,” we thought 
with regret that some of the original brightness 
with which we had formerly seen him irradiated, 
must have been partially obscured. He had 
called . on us immediately on our arrival, but 
we were from home. Oui; first visit at his house 
was equally ill-timed. On returning the follow¬ 
ing day, we found the entrance of his hotel pre¬ 
occupied by a carriage which had drawn uj) 
at the foot of the great stairs, opening into 
the court. We alighted, and entered on foot. 
A gentleman who was standing on .the last step, 
while his servant threw a large military cloak 
over his shoulders, turned round to enter into the 
carriage'. A nsmtual exclamation and recognition 
followed. It was Lafayette, younger, healthier, 
more on the alert than ever. His heart-whole 
cordiality, his affectionate welcome, his'animiited 

< I 

manner and benignant smile exhibited the same 

« 

consistency in feeling and in friendship as he has 
shew in political principle. “ I was just going 
to see you,” he said; apd ordering his carriage 
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away, instead of availing himself of my husband’s 
offered arm to ascend the stairs, he drew that of 

the dear little companioji I was so proud to pre- 

• 

sent to him, under his own; and with the air 

% 

and manner of the “ youi^ and gallant Lafa¬ 
yette” of Marie Antoinette’s fastidious court, he 
led us to his salon. 

After a long and delightful conversation, in 
which the calm vigour and sober enthusiasiii of 
his mind came forth in details the most interest¬ 
ing and instructive, We parted ; but only with 
the mutual promise of meeting at night at the 
house of his celebrated relation, the Count de 
Tracy. 
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Expecting a very early, nvrsery visit from a 
new little relation, who has conferred on me a 
brevet rank by no means flattering even to a 
lady, qui a e'le jeune ni long temps" (as the 
Journal des De'bals once pleasantly said of me, 
before we came into the same category of official 
proscription,) I v'as led into the vulgar nursery 
ambition of paying my court to my infant vi¬ 
sitor, through her gastronomic p'ropen.sities, 
b^' the' boady-ism of comfits and sugar-plums; 

so I walked out in sparch of a confectioner. 

« « 

My'intention was to proceed ho my old mart for 
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bon-bons, the “ Fidele Berger," in the Rue Vi- 
vienne. But as topography is not my fort, 1 stop¬ 
ped short at the first s];iop that fell in my way. 

With my head full of the poetical pastry of De 

% 

Bar, some of whose bright cojiceptions I once gave 
to a country lady in, Ireland, who ornamented 
her dress with then* for an assize ball,—I a.sked 
boldly for some Diablotins en papillotc. Pastilles 

de Nantes, and other sugared prettinesses ; "but 

• • 

a demoiselle behind the counter, as neat as 
English muslin and French tournure could 
make her, replied, conceitedly, in broken Eng¬ 
lish, “ we sell no such a ting.” A little sur¬ 
prised, I asked what she would recommend that 
would melt in the mouth, and not.soil the 

fingers—something fit fcfr a marmotte’ “ De^e 

• 

is every ting that you may have want,” she re¬ 
plied, pointing to shelves piled with biscuits,— 

“ de cracker, de bun/ de plom-cake, de spice 
gingerbread, de mutton and de minA-pye, • 
crompet and de muffin,* de gelee of de r-’- *- 
foot, and de apple-dumplin, as bespoke.” 
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I was struck dumb ! One of the things worth 
a visit to Paris, if you had no other motiv'e for the 
journey, is its exquisite confectionery ; so light, 
and so perfumed, that it resembles congealed 
odours, or a crystallization of the essence of 
sweet flowers. Plum-cake,and apple-dumplings! 
—sugar of lead and leaden bullets ! I thought 
of the “ FidUe Berger,” its fanciful idealities, its 
“ trifles light as air,” and “ infinite deal of (sweet) 
nothings ;” its candied epics and eclogues in 
spun sugar. Then, tod, 'its garrons, like 
“ feathered Mercuries new lighted o,n” a sjionge 
cake or a carmel, giving to the magazin tlic air 
of a store-room of the Muses. What a con¬ 
trast ! A chuljby young man and a phlegmatic 
old worhan, were busily at work. Batter was 
beating with wooden spoons; force-meat was 
chopping with Birmingham hatchets. .Currants 

I 

were drying, and suet w.as melting in the sun ; 

C 

beaf-steak gravy steamed from the hot hearth, 
the oven was redolent of apple-pye: in a word, 
the pandemonium of an English country kitchen 
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on a Christmas eve, was exhibited on an April 
morning, within view of the violet beds and 
hyacinth banks of the e^ysium of the Tulleries. 

I rubbed my eyes, and scarcely believed their 

% 

evidence. I looked up, and perceived a large 
black board, intimating, in gilt letters, that 
“ Here is to be had all ^rts of English pas¬ 
try,” by Tom or Jack somebody, “ pastry¬ 
cook, from London.” Placards, too, were’in 
every pane of the windows, with “ Hot mutton 
pies,” “ Oyster pattiek,” “ Devonshire cider,” 
“ Spruce beer,” and “ London porter.” Odd’s 
nausea and indigestion! I thought I .should 
never get out of the atmosjihere of Cornfiill or 
St. Paul’s churchyard. So, paying for ^ bundle 

of crackers, hard enougli to crack the'teeth oj: 

• 

an elephant, I consigned thefn to my servant, 
and was# hurrying awiay from^ the shop* when 
I was shot on the left -cheek, and covered with 
a shower of froth, by the explosioti of a bottje 
of ‘‘ Whitbread’s entire*’^ the pride of the counter, 
and the boast of its owner. 
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Annoyed beyond measure, I was hastening 
home, to cleanse myself of the stain and the odour 
of this essence of aloes, liquorice, and cocculus 

f , 

indicus, when passing along the arcade, a per¬ 
fumer’s shop caught the most acute of all my 
senses. I never in my life was more in want of 
something to “ swedcen my imagination” with- 
all, so I turned in. One has always a long list 

of wants on a first arrival at Paris, that renders 
> , 

any and every shop a station, where a franc may 
be dropped, or a yiefi# ecwoffered with advantage. 

I therefore prepared to “ air my vQcabulary” in 
my best Paris accent, with all the classic names 
of eaua?, essences, and extraits: but before I could 
make known a single want, the master of the 
i^hop pulshed forward ‘divers pint bottles of evi¬ 
dent English manufacture ; interrupting me with 
‘ ‘ Oui, oui, ,madame, j’entgnds! voild topt ce qu’il 
vous faut, de lavender-vafre de Monsieur Gattie, 
dp hone^-vafre premih'e qualite, de essence of 
Imrgamot, de tief his vinaigre, and de Vindsor 
soapf' and addressing a young woman, who 
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was tossing over a box of English fans and silk 
handkerchiefs, with O’Connell’s handsome Irish 
face glowing in the centre,—“ Ecoutez, chhe 
aniie,” he said, “ shew madame the Regent’s 
vash-Jjall, de Hunt’s blacking, de fish sauce, and 
the pill anti-hilieux 

1 heard no more, but gifthering up my purse 
and reticule, quitted the shop in a fever of dis¬ 
appointment, which all the patent pills it con- 

• • 

tained could not cure. On reaching home, I 
found a little basket lying on the table of the 
anti-room, li^belled with a card ; and an English 
livery-servant waiting for a receipt. The card 

ran thus; “ Mr. -’s best compliments 

to Sir C. M., with a flask of- — genujne pot- 

teen!” This was too mtfch! Was it Tor this 

• • 

we left the snugness and ceconGmical comfort of 

our Irish home, and ^countered the expensive 

• * • 

inconveniences of a foreign journey, m the hojie 
of seeing nothing British, “ till the' threshold of 
that home should be passed by our feet—to 
meet at every step ^ith^all that taste, health, and 
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civilization we cry down at home, as cheap and 
as abundant abroad;—from the raw tough fibre 
of a roshif de mutf on, to genuine potteen, 
or, “ by your leave, Georgy,” with all its original 
borrachio of still and bog ? 

While I was in the _ first bitterness of my 

vexation, there dropf)ed in young L-, one of 

those juvenile citizens of the world, peculiar to 
the present day, to whom Rome, Dublin, and 
Petersburg are as familiar as their native Paris. 
“ Why, you look like Patience on a monu¬ 
ment,” he said, in good English qnd trite quo¬ 
tation, that gave the finishing touch to my iU- 
« 

humour, “ What is the matter, ma bonne 
miladi 

. I described to him the disappointments of the 
morning, beginning with the mutton pies, and 
ending with" his own English accent, anej cockney 
quotation. He laughed,, and observed, “ oh ! 
L see yoii have fallen in with a confiaeur roman- 

iique.’\ \ 

« ( 

“ A what ?” I asked, opening my eyes. 
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“ Why, a pastry-cook of the romantic 
school.” 

“ What does that meap ?” 

^Now that is really too pleasant. You pre- 

% 

tend not to know that, who are yourself one of 

the standard-bearers of tlie romantic school.” 

* 

“ Sans m'en douter, theil,” I replied ; “ for 
though I know what the romanticism of the 

Italian literati meant, ten years ago, when I Ifeft 

• • 

them all fighting for and against the unities, as 
fiercely as the “ ancients” and “ moderns” of the 
seventeenth century, I thought their tactics too 
puerile for this side the Alps. But a romantic 
pastry-cook quite passes my comprehension.” 

“ Then, you must know that every thing 
English, except their poliflcs, is now, ift Paris^ 
popular, and is deemed romantic; and we have 
romantic, tailors, milljners, pastry-sooks, and 
even doctors and apothecaries.” 

He then entered into some very grjl]^ic de¬ 
tails and illustrations ; a»d we laughed out this 
amusing absurdity fill I quite recovered my .spi- 
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rits, and rejoiced in the accidents of my ramble, 
which had produced so much pleasant infor¬ 
mation. 

( 

These disappointments of the morning, “vhis 
eternal rencontre with things merely English, 
which snaps the thread of association at every 
turn of a walk through the streets of Pa¬ 
ris, is not, however, to be regarded as a mere 
re.sult of a general conspiracy of Frenchmen 

« 4 

against nationality and the rules of Aristotle. 
I am very much inclined, at least, to suspect, 
that some portion of it belongs to a well-ima¬ 
gined speculation, on catering for the home-bred 
propensities and longing, lingering regrets of tlie 
great European cavaliere pagante, John Bull. 
The m&jority of Englishmen do not so much 
travel to acquire continental ideas, as to fortify 
and fix their own. They., do not voyage for the 
sake of comparing Brlfish institutions, senti¬ 
ments, a'nd usages, with those of other countries ; 

bat for measuring all things foreign by the one 

^ < < 

infallible standard of all 'right and reason. 
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“ the custom of England.” But the closer 
things Cian he brought into juxta position, the 
easier is it to form a judgment between them. 
Itls therefore matter of unspeakable delight to 
the connoisseur to he thus enabled to bring home 
to the senses of the Parisians, the superiority of 
lirowm stout over champagne, and of muffins and 
twelfth cake over brioches and gateaus de Nantes ; 
not to speak of the tender yearnings such honie- 
bred objects must excite in the “ weary way-wan¬ 
derers” in a distant lanrd. If Englishmen gene¬ 
rally travel for the sole purpose of congregating 
in foreign cities, and meeting the same faces which 
they habitually encounter in Rotten-row and the 
round room at the Opera, it is probable fhat, to 
eat salt-beef in Naples, an3 hot apple-py^ in the. 
Palais-royal, must afford then! especial delight. 

There ar§ no such peaetratin^ philasophers as 

* • ^ 

tradesmen, nor any key to the mysteries of the 
human heart like pecuniary interest; andT cannoj 
help thinking that the frequent shop-board in- 
scription) “ From Condon,” that meets the eye 
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at every turn in the Rue Vivienne and the Rue 
St. Honore, is not altogether addressed to the 
French love of free trade with England, and a 
romantic “ coveting of neighbour’s goods.” a '' ’ 

Still, however, there does exist among the 

« 4 

French a strong disposition to try all things, and 
especially all things English. English fashions and 
uses are the vogue among the niervellleux et jjetites 
miiitresses; English literature, with a large class of 
French writers ; English aristocracy, with a cer¬ 
tain portion ofJ,he faubourg'; and English Man- 
tons by every chasseur, from the bear-hunter in 
the Pyrennecs to the slayer of cock-sparrows in 
the VanliAie of Paris. This is as it should be ; 
for thoyigh some exaggerations and absurdities 
.arc incidental to alP vogues, inasmuch as it is 
the many who mtike the fashion, and that fools 
are apt to predominate iq all communities, still a 
free intercourse betweeq nations, and a mutual 
jmportation'of virtues and of knowledge, must 

eventually be productive of universal good. 

« • 

There may be some awkwardness at first, to ex- 
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cite ridicule, (for affectation is always ridiculous,) 
but in these national interchanges, both parties 
will probably end by adopting what is really the 
most accommodating, serviceable, and best; while 
'th'^will be mutually more pleased with each 
other, and less disposed to bg hallooed, (without 
motives,) into murdergus and destructive wars, 
the disgrace of Christianity* and the scourge of 
the human race. 


A 


VOL. I. 
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“ Jarnicoton!” as Louis the Fourteenth used 
to exclaim, in the language' of his nursery edu¬ 
cation, (where, says Voltaire, “ he learned no¬ 
thing hut dancing and the guitar,”) jarnicoton! 
how ten years have changed every thing in 
France ! I ought now to have done wondering; 
and yet I have not. My old impressions are 
for ever leading me into new blunders—into 
mistaking old names for old principles, and 
judging “every man hy the scrip” of the old no¬ 
menclature. Tke other day I dined in the 
Chau^s4e d’Antin, in that house where it is al- 
ways such a privilege to dine; where the wit of 
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the host,* like the menus of his table, combines 
all that is best in French or Irish peculiarity ; 
and where the society is chosen with reference 
{o^^ other qualities than merit and agreeability. 
It waskmy luck to be placed at dinner next a 
most agreeable person, who,* in ceasing to be 
young, had not ceased* to be very attractive. I 
had missed his name in the muttered introduc¬ 
tion which had given him mine; but it struck 
me by his style and manner, his time of life, 
and a certain air not to be mistaken, that he 
was of the vieille noblesse. As he did not, how¬ 
ever, attack me after the fashion of 1820, when 
such persons shewed me no quarter, I soon 
changed my opinion. I spoke, therefore, with 
less reserve, the conversation became anipaated, 
aiTd I rose from table delighted with an ac¬ 
quaintance, who, without affecting the bel esprit, 
was ‘eminently literary apd inteflectual. In the 


• Patrick Lattin, Esq., of Mprrice-town, in the county 

• * * 

of Kildare, and of the Ch^uss^e d'Antin, in Paris’. 
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desultory topics we touched upon, many occa¬ 
sions must have arisen for the indulgence of 
angry prejudices, and for those explosions of 
feeling, not to say rage, which were occas^n- 
ally so disagreeable in mixed societies of. Paris 
in 1^16. But nothing of this sort occurred; 
no diatribes, no exaggerated claims to pure prin¬ 
ciples, no sarcasms on things or persons, no¬ 
thing, in short, but what might best become a 
thorough-bred man of the .world, of our own 
English political atmosphere, at the present mo¬ 
ment so unexcited and so tranquil. 

I met this gentleman again at an assembly at 
Lady. V. M.’s, and begged her to give me his 
name “ bien sonne.” 

“ What, not know the Count de Sabran, the 

Successor of La Fontaine, the son of the brilliant 

« 

Countess de BoufBers, and son-in-law to the 

chevalier, pur excellence f'* , ' 

- : 

• * The friend also of Madame de Stacl, who frequently 

quoted with approbation his line on the pine tree : 

“ Le Pin deuil de I’et^, omewent de I’hyver.” 
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What names ! what associations ! How was 
it possible, with such a descent and such alli¬ 
ances, that the Count de Sabran should not be 
*“^ore royal than the king, and more pious 
than* the pope!” Still as we conversed, 1 
thought more than once of the ancient device and 
motto of his house, “ ndite irritare leonem,” 
and took the hint. 

This evening, at a concert at Mad. • de 

W-’s, the Count de H—f—t was introduced 

to me by our accoijaplished hostess. We soon 

became intimate, as persons usually do who hit 

upon some points of mutual agreement. As he 

was high in office, I was a little surprised; but 

I let things take their course, and we talked of 

all sorts of matters, in all^orts of ways^ on his 

own book on Spain, and his, popular ministry 

there. When this gentleman moved off, jind was 
• • * 

succeeded by another huron feodal, whose roy- 

alism, dated at least from the Valpis, J»frankly 

• 

expressed my surprise at the change which had 
taken place in the juanners and tone of society ; 
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and I related to him a rencontre I had had at 
a masqu'ed ball in 1819, where two ultras, (the 
sons of the most devoted danglers in the ante- 
chamber of Napoleon,) aided by an ex-proteg^of< 
the Bonaparte family, had attacked me with' more 
Boxirbonite zeal than gallantry; and had availed 

f 

themselves to the utmost of the privilege of the 
mask.—“ That,” said the party addressed, “ that 
was the eagerness of yirouettism, so anxious in 
1819 to distinguish itS questionable loyalty, no 
matter how. It is now toned down by a pre¬ 
vailing liberality, and by the natural subsidence 
of all exaggerations.” 

“ Such strange things take place every day,” 
I replied, “ that I should not be surprised to 
find, onr my return hocne, that Monsieur de Mar- 
tignac had written himself down at my door ; or 
that the minister of marine, my neighbour, (who 
is one of the best speakers I think ih the cham¬ 
bers,) Should invite me to his Tuesday assem¬ 
blies ; nay, that the king himself should smile 
on 'me aS he passes my window, and that I 
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should exclaim with Madame de Sdvigne, after 
a similar favour—“ Le roi cst le plus grand roi 
du monde.” 

• “V^^nd why not, madame?” replied my liberal 
royalist; “ to be a faithful partisan of the au¬ 
gust house of Bourbon, is it necessary to be 
childishly intolerant? I hm a Bourbonist by 
inheritance and by devotion; but I am also a 
Frenchman, and of that French party mbre 
especially, which (loving the king, but detesting 
Jesuitism) is royalist‘according to the charts, 
and not according to the Congregation.” 

I opened my eyes ! and was opening my 
mouth to ask something relative to this * same 
Congregation, when the first touch of ^lossini’s 
inspired finger on the pianb silenced every other 
sound; and the voices of twO of the prettiest 
women*,in France, p breathing and stealing” 


* Tlie Comtesses de Spar and Goussard, who, with the 
Comtesse de Merlin, are, perhaps, the finest amateur siqgers 
in Europe. , 
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inspiration from his most wondrous accompani¬ 
ment, awakened sensations worth all the politics 
that were ever discussed. Still this “ Congrega¬ 
tion” lay tossing in my memory for future^n- 
quiry; and after talking over with people of all 
classes and forms of ojiinion, the sum of its 
history (under correction) appears to be as 
follows. 
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Jesuitism, in a religious sense, and as it is ap¬ 
plied to a monkish order, is a mere name in 


* Among the manywriters who have attacked the Jesuits, 
Le Comte de Montlosier has attracted the most .universal 
attention, by the spirit and talefit with which his “ Me- 
moire a consulter” has exposed their designs. Foreseeing 
the loss of }iis pension, as a certain consequence of this pub¬ 
lication, he was desirous of preparing Kis son for the change 

* 

in the circumstances of the family. With this jgtention, 

he caused a splendid dinner to be served; but at the mo-* 

nient when the parties sat dawn to table, the servants ear- 
^ • • 
lied oil'the viands, and replaced them by an omelette, some 
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France. It serves to amuse a few idle old women 
of either sex, and to occupy a few feeble young 
ones, who belong to the confraternities of the holy 

heart, or to convents which are under th'/ iri- 

/ 

fluence of the brotherhood of Ignatius. But 

« « 

Jesuitism, as that most ingenious and fearful 
system has ever been applied, both in the old and 


clieese, and brown bread. Tliis moral, in action, was ex¬ 
plained in a brief address, in w'hicb the parent spoke of 
the comparative indigence which ^ must result from the step 
he was about to take; and added, that he had too high an 
opinion of his child, to fear that he could repine at his fa¬ 
ther’s having acted in obedience to the dictates of his con- 
» 

science. 

Monsieur Montlosier is a rigid ^atholic, and his attack on 
the Jesuits, the Congregation, and ultramontanism, was 
wholly in the interests of religion : “II annon^ait vouloir 
d6fendre la religion ct le trone contre un plan religicux et 
politique tendant a les renverser; les Jesuitps et tout ce que 
leur est attache par intdret et par ambition virent bien que 
c’dtait d eux que Monsieur Montlosier allait s’attaquer: on 
en tressaillit de St. Acheul au Vatican.’’— Notice sur Le 
Comte Montlosier (Levant son ouvrAge “ Des Mgsteres de la 
Vie Hamaine.” • 
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recent times, to politics, is still making a stand, 
with a tenacity and perseverance which* are its 
peculiar characteristics. The resuscitation of the 
system began openly to manifest itself about ten 
year^back ; since which period, two principles 
or powers have disputed "the direction of public 
opinion and government: the one, open, legal, 
constitutional, susceptible, indeed, of the errors 
incidental to humanity, but enlightened by dis¬ 
cussion, by the press, arfti by the habits con¬ 
nected with representfitive government;—the 
other, fraudulent, fanatic, and intriguing, is es¬ 
sentially false, and, like all other fraudulent com¬ 
binations, it rejoices in darkness, because its 
deeds are evil. The first party consists only of 
the nation, of that mass 4;hat, under the old 
regime was trodden to the earth, to which it was 
bound in^feodal servitude; that was^ degpised, 

wronged, an8 ridiculed, as the tiers e'tat ,'—of the 

• 

men of liberal professions, of commerce, o#4etters, 

and science, who were virtually included in the 

• 

territorial catalogues-, among the live stOck which 
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gave value to the lands of the aristocracy. This 

party is, in France, called the parti (or powvoir) 

parlementaire. Its opponents, mounted upon 

< 

the old springs of Jesuit machinery, as it e^sted 
in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, struggling 

• f 

to bring back Europe to its old position, com- 

« 

promising the throae they affect to uphold, and 
mystifying the nation they affect to instruct, are 
moved by the Congregation. This association 
has enrolled in its band the fragments of the 
ultras of 1815 and 1816, /.all at least who have 
not deserted the Bourbons for Pfere la Chaise, 
that most successful recruiter for girouettes ;) 
together with the whole phalanx of ministerial 
dependants, maires, pr^fets, bishops, and cures, 
and the candidates for and expectants of similar 
offices. These two parties, so unequal in nu- 
merioal strength, and in moral and political 
force, were brought mto close cdntact m the 
chamber of deputies. The Congregation, for¬ 
tified by royal favour, reigned there with a 
majority* of more than 130 affilies, backed by 
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place, pension, honours, and the whole influence 
of Villfele: the nation, supported only .by the 
incorruptibility of the electors, and the firmness 
qf the c6te gauche, were "repeatedly beaten, but 
ns off^ returned to the charge. After a lapse 
of five years, the force of public opinion • pre¬ 
vailed, and the Congregation gave way. Mon- 
sieur de Villfele fell not by a private stab, as in 
the times of the Richelieus, but by the public 
voice ; and he cannot retprn to power without 
a tocsin being sounded, which will warn the 
nation to rise in defence of its interests. But 
should France'thus be called on—should it again 
be forced to rise—should the folly, the feebleness, 
the fanaticism of the Congregation urge the 
sovereign on the rocks of a coup d'etat, why 
then let him have his post-horses ready, and a 
courier dispatched to give orders for the airing 
of the roj^l apartments %t Hartwell or*at Ghent, 
too happy if he be nof reduced like Macbeth, 
to declare, that 

“ There is no flying hence, nor tarrying liere.” • 
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No one should leave Paris, without visiting 

c 

that “ spicy Araby” of sweet odours, the Ma- 
gazin of the Sieur Felix Houbigafit-Chardin, in 
the .Hue St. Honors. I passed an hour there, 
this morning, in an atmosphere that penetrated 
to the very imagination, and sent me home with 
rdeas as mmquees as my person. There is a phi¬ 
losophy in odours, if one knew how to extract 
it; attars and essences^ kpply to thf Inind with 
consid^erable influence, through the most suscep- 
‘tible, but capricious of the senses. A Roman 
lady very literally “ dies of a rose in aromatic 
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pain,” and swoons at the aspect of a bunch of 
flowers; while she inhales with indifference the 
steams of the immondezzaio piled up under her 
casement. A petite maitfesse of Billingsgate, 
or “ Halles,” perhaps might faint at the efflu¬ 
via of an Hottentot toilet. • ' ' • 

In the middle ages, ^and even down to the 
times of the Bourbons and the Stuarts, the ab¬ 
sence of personal cleanliness and domestic pu¬ 
rity rendered artificial odours indispensable; 
and “ sweet bags,” perfumed pillows, and scented 
gloves, breathing of rue, rosemary, cinnamon, 
and cedar, like a box from the Fonderia of 
Santa Maria Novella, in Florence, were indices 
of the barbarity of a people, to whom the first 
duty of civilization was unknown. 

•The hero of the Fronde, and traitor to all par- • 
ties, the gallant Prince de Cond^, was so notori¬ 
ous for neglecting his pwson, that Mademo'iselle 

cites him in her memoirs, as past endurance ; 

. r* 

and talks of his uncombed hair, and untied 
cravat, with other less suppbrtable slovenlinesses. 
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She herself, however, was apt to lapse into si¬ 
milar fijiults ; and she gives a description of her 
personal disorder in going in the “ carrosse de la 
Reine,” as a thing of* frequent occurrence, and 
even of boast, when not in her state toile^.' 

Ip the old tirpes, apartments strewed with 
rushes, rarely removed, or parquets never 
washed, tapestries that received the dust of ages, 
hangings inaccessible to purification, and filthy 

feathers nodding over canopies as filthy, with 

• « 

princes and princesses too dignified to wash their 
hands, required at least an ounce of civet, good 
apothecary,” to cleanse the foul .imagination of 
the visitor ; and they must have given occasion 

r 

for a love of perfumery, more overwhelming 
than modern nerves can well relish. Cardinal 
.Mazarin, who, in his quality both of priest and 
Italian, could not have been particular in such 
matters,' (for it is unwecessary to oiSserve. that 

dirt was a dogma of that religion of which the 

* > 

pic-puces were the ministers, used to joke Anne 
of Austria for her love of perfumery. He was 
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accustomed to say, that bad smells would be her 
punishment in the other world ; and' really I 
think they might suffice for any moderate ini- 
•iiuity, short of the “ seven deadlies.” 

As personal purity has increased, the intensity 

• • 

('f the fashionable perfufnery has lessened ; and 

• 

the verity of the axiom been more generally ac¬ 
knowledged, that they who are without odour, 
are the sweetest. There is a wide interA^al 4)e- 
tween the musky sA^eet hags of the olden times, 
and the essences de»Mousseline and Resida of the 
present day. In 1816 the French had scarcely 
got further in the progress of perfumery than 
the eau de Chipre and Millesjleurs ; and the eau 
de Cologne (or, as the lady’s maids call it, eau de 

Coloan) was still in high •vogue. In the actual 

» 

state of illumination, eau de Cologne is banished 
to the qjedicine chesty with lavende)^ drops and 
cardamom tincture. Jlistead of bathing the 
handkerchief, its ministry is confined t^*!iathing 
bruises, and dissipating headachs. By the bye, 
we Parisians do not bathe our handkerchiefs now 
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with any thing. The most delicate perfume thus 
conveyed, would be deemed too strong and 
coarse for modern romantic nerves. The process 
of perfuming an handkerchief is more elabo¬ 
rately scientific, and marks the spirit of the age : 

C 

as such, it cannot fail to interest posterity ; and 
I record it, as a matter of conscience, even 
though it should never “ reach its address.” 

Take a dozen embroidered cobwebs, such as 
some “ araigne'e du voisinage’’* might weave for 
the reticule of Queen Mab, and place them in 
the pocket of an elegant porte-mouchoir, which 
must not be of any of the old fashioned prisma¬ 
tic colours; but, (as “ La Mode” phrases it,) “du 
couleur le plus nouveau.”f Into the cover of this 

elegant and indispensable superfluity, the deli- 
-1 

cate odours are to be quilted, which communicate 
a just perceptible atmosphere; (that is t^, say, an 
atmosphere perceptible to the practised olfacto¬ 
ries of enlightened nerves;) and which mingling 


" Neighbouring spider.” 


f “ The newest hue.” 
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with the freshness of the last spring-water rince 
of the laundry, renders the application of the 

handkerchief to the face? a “ perfect pleasure.” 

• 

This -receipt I give almost in the very words 

of the merveilleux from whom I had it > and 

• 

who inveighed with more eloquence than I can 
hope to convey in writing, against the pints 
of lavender water which English ladies scatter 
on their handkerchiefs, giving their opera box 
the smell of an apothecary’s shop, or an Irish 
whiskey house.* 

With reference to this taste of civilization (the 
quality of the perfume) the magazin of Monsieur 
Chardin Is two centuries in advance of the 
essences of the Fonderia of Florence. Both how- 
ever are to be consulted as historical monuments* 
the one illustrating the charte; the other, a com- 

m,ent on t^b legislation ofrthat holy alliance; which, 

• 

among other ecpiivocal Arorks, has re-es^blished 


• Tliat is, when the spirit’predominatcs (nt^ uncommon 
e.-ise) over the lavender. • 
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the laboratory of the monks of St. Dominic, in 
its monopoly of “ questi odori gratissimi che con 
U loro spirito, hanno virtu singolare di confortare 
e fortijicare i tre spiriti, il naturale, I’aniinole ed 
il vitale; siccome, ricreano ammirabilrnente la 
testa, corroborando il cerebro, e risvegliando la 
mente.”* There is no taste so frivolous, but it 
has its philosophy. 


• If this “choice Italian” of the monks of St. Dominic 

I 

require translation, the following is their ‘ ‘ own choice Eng¬ 
lish,” and may be depended on as faithful ^ — 

“These are most grateful Odours or Pesfumes, that 
“ powerfully cherisch, confirm et fortify, the natural, the 
" animal and the Vital Sipirits; they also recreate and en- 
“ li-?en all the parts ot tire Head, strengthening te Brain, 
quinckening the Apprehension, and preserving the Me- 
“ mory.” 
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“Dcstutt de Tracy,” says the venerable Jefferson, 
in his admirable letters to John Adams, “ is, in my 
judgment, one of the ablest writers on inteyectual 
subjects. His three octavo volumes of ideology,* 

• 

• * They now form five volumes. Ideology, the scieuce 

of ideas, comprehends the whole round of moral philosophy. 
The phenomena of sensations and volitions, g«imihar, logic, 
morality, government, and political oeconomy, form a series 
of dependent facts distinct from those which bdRiRg to phy¬ 
sical science, and embrace a circle, which has been called 
ideology, to distinguish it ’from metaphysics, or a f>riori 
si)eculations concerning mftd. ^ 
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which constitute the foundation of what he has since 
written, 1 have not entirely read, because I am not fond 
of reading what is merely abstract and unapplied im- 

f 

mediately to some useful science. Bonaparte, with his 
repeated derisions of ideologists, squinting at this 
author, has, by this time, felt that true wisdom docs 
not lie in mere practice, "without principle. The 
next work De Tracy wrote was his Commentary on 
Montesquieu; although called a Commentary, it is, 
in truth, an elementary work, on the principles of 
government. He has lately published a third wcjrk, 
on political oeconomy, in which all its principles 
arc demonstrated, with the severity of Euclid, and, 
like him, without ever using a superfluous word.’^— 
3femo’rx and Co^resjnjndcncc of T. .Ttfferson, 
vol. iv. p. 305. 

The Count Destutt iI>e Tracy, the champion of 
positive ideas, the subtile analyst of mental philo¬ 
sophy, the commentator and developer qf. Locke, 
is, in England, more celebrated than known; be¬ 
cause hls'writings have swept away more of the 
cobwebs of sophistry from moral science than 
■suits the interests of those who dictate opinions 
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to those most confiding and indolent of half-, 
thinkers, the larger portion of the British public. 
This is not precisely the place to enter upon ah- 
stract points of philosophy, nor, if it were, am 1 

competent to illustrate the views which De Tracy 

• 

has taken of the all important subjects of which 
he has treated. It is, however, sufficient to say 
that he has, in his writings on mind, followed * 

and extended the method of the immortal author 

• • 

of the Essay on the Human Understanding, and 
has admitted no pdsition into the category of sci¬ 
ence, which is not more or less directly referable 
to observed fact. He has endeavoured, and more 
successfully than his predecessors, to rede'em his 
subject from the inconclusive vagueness and ver- 
.biage of thQ old metaphysicians, and to introduce 
into moral philosophy the Baconian method, 
wjiich Aas given sucbi gigantic propwtiOns, and 
such immutable certainty to the natural sciences. 
Considering the mental operations as pHenomen^, • 

equally susceptible of Veing observed and appre- 

• • 

dated as any other ^notions of the organiza- 
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tion, he has applied his singularly acute and 
lucid intellect to their enumeration and analysis; 
and, laying on one side .all hypothetical reason¬ 
ings, he has fixed the boundaries between the 
demonstrable portion of psychology, and that 
which must ever remain (conjectural, and inca¬ 
pable of proof. His style is simple and clear, 
to transparency; and notwithstanding the ab- 
stniseness of his'subject, (abstruse, when treated 
by the writers of the old school,) his works are 
easy reading, even to the least initiated in such 
studies. They must, therefore, be ranked as 
classical; and as they mark an epoch in French 
literature, so they will, in all probability, main¬ 
tain their plaee and reputation as a necessary 
part of educational study, unless some unfore¬ 
seen revolution in knowledge should wholly su¬ 
persede all* that is at present known coticcrning 
the matters be discusses. 

Monsieur de Tracy is one of those rare and 
estimable persons in whom the accident of birth 
has not determined the nature and character of 
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their political and philosophical opinions. He 
has inherited from his ancestors none of that in¬ 
vincible prejudice and indomitable hostility to 

• 

popular rights and popular reasonings which at¬ 
tach so closely to the generality of the mem¬ 
bers of the privileged classes in France. All his 
writings breathe a warm, iind even enthusiastic 
love of his .species; and his commentary on 
Montescjuieu may be consulted with advantage 
by all the advocates of good government, and 
the happine.ss of the greatest number. 

There are certain positions, and, above all, cer¬ 
tain celebrities in society, to which the mind ne- 

* 

eessarily attaches certain ideas—ideas which are 
not to be shaken otf, however often refuted by in¬ 
dividual experience. When we approach the cell 
of the sage, or the study of th*e philosopher, we 

feel a ceTtain reverential awe that coiflmtmicates 

* • • 

• 

itself even to our movements. I thought, there¬ 
fore, that I was unconscionably late, the night I 

visited a person of th^ Count de Tracy’s ad- 

• • 

vanced age and character, a conscript father ot 
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the House of Peers, and the most profound of 
moral philosophers. But there was no getting 
away from Monsieur de S^gur’s, whose society 
and conversation make one forget ‘ ‘ all seasons 
and their changes.” Yet it was a point to visit, 
on the same evening, tW most brilliant remain¬ 
ing litterateur, and’ the most celebrated meta¬ 
physician of the last century;—to say nothing of 
a rendezvous with Lafayette. As we passed 
through the antechamber, and entered the first 
salon, I was surprised to ‘catch the sound of, 
what the prim brothers of the lady in Comus, 
too precisely call “ ill-managed mirth”—mirth 
that exploded m joyous peals of laughter, coming 
from the heart of the youthfial. The room was 
almost impassable. Its centre was occupied by 
a circle of young persons of both sexes, (the 
grandchildren of. De Tr&cy and of Lhfayett.e,') 
with their friends ; among whom were some ju- 
i^enile Americans. In the midst of this group 
stood Lafayette, legislatihg for some complex case 
in the law of forfeits, for #which purpose he had 
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been called away from another group in a distant 
part of the room, composed of Benjamin de 
Constant, the Ternaux, Perriers, Monsieur Vic¬ 
tor de Tracy, and other notables of the cdte 

gauche of both chambers ; whose conversation 

• * 

was not in the least disturbed by the joyous 
party, no less intent on their small plays, than 
the seniors were on the great game of political 
life, which they were discussing. My own dear 
little relation, who* accompanied me, was re¬ 
ceived into this happy party, as though she had 
i)een as old a friend of its members as her 
aunt; and I left her, in a moment, as busily 
occupied in the mysteries of le mot a 3,ouble 
sens, as if the acquaintance of a minpte had 
been the friendship of a c’entury. Oh ! youth, 
youth ! 

‘‘jGive me back, give me* back, the wiki freshness of 

* 

morning, • 

Its tears and its sighs are worth evening’s' best smiles! ” . 

The Count de Tracy was seated between two 
extremely pretty and fashionable women. Several 
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distinguished foreigners were dispersed tlirough 
the room. The Count’s excellent daughter, 
Madame George Lafayptte, presided at the tea- 
table ; and the elegant Madame Victor de Tracy, 
his daughter-in-law, was doing tiie honours to 
some female strangers' in another part of the 
salon. 

The assemblies of Monsieur de Tracy, which 
occur weekly during the season, are among the 
most select and remarkable m Pans. Inaccessible 
to common-place mediocrity and pushing preten¬ 
sion, their visitor must be tickctted in some way 
or other to obtain a presentation. We found our 
celebrated host much declined in heiilth and 
strength- His fine intellect, however, was un¬ 
altered, and his conversation full of interest and 
information. Still there hangs a shade over his 
spirits," a>- feeling consciousness of 'impaired 
powers, which none but. himself perceives, and 
,which, t believe, is peculiar to persons of genius 
and of strong character Jn old age. It is rarely 
found in the senility of^the dull and the ordi- 
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nary. Self-occupied from the cradle to the 
tomb, their mechanical flutter, in advanced life, 
is but a continuance of fhe heartless vivacity of 
their youth. What capabilities to please others we 

must po.ssess, before we become dissatisfied with 

• » 

ourselves !—We endeavoured to argue the Count 
out of his conviction of being greatly changed 
since we last saw him ; but it is to no pur})osc 
that we preach to feeling : so we got upon other 
subjects, which drew him'out to talk, in a man¬ 
ner that was the best refutation of his opinion 
of himself. We talked of modern literature and 
philoso])hy, of the romanticists and classicists. 
Like all the men of a higher order of infellect, 
in France, he is of no school but that of truth. 

He has studied in all; And acknowledges the 

* • 

spell of tcalent wherever he finds it. I spoke of 
a young man with wh^m I had lately-conversed, 
and who talked ligljfly of Voltaire’s genius. 
“ That,” he replied, “ is an opinion of H f)arty, or 

rather, a mode de secte., I had,” he said, “ an 

• 

academic dispute on the subject with poor Auger, 
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a few days before he drowned himself. At a 
sitting of the Institute he had read us a paper 
on Voltaire, which he intended for a biographi¬ 
cal work, and in which he treated the first writer, 
the greatest and most universal genius that France 
ever produced, as a clever school-boy, amusing, 
but superficial; and 'talked of his having ‘ some 
grace in his style.’ I was then suffering under 
a complication of maladies—I was very ill; but 
indignation gave me strength ; and to the best 
of my poor ability, I defended the man (who will 
want no defence with posterity) against one of 
those ephemeral attacks which are already for¬ 
gotten. I replied, with more warmth, perliaps, 
than such an attack could deserve ; but to hear 
the author of ‘ Mahofnet,’ of the ‘ Henriade,’ 
of ‘ Candide,’ and of those admirable volumes 
of correspondence, equally remarkable for their 
playful wit and their philosophy, complimented 
for posses’sing ‘ some grace !’ and this, too, by 
a Monsieur Auger !—it was difficult to be calm.” 

“ And who is Monsieur ^uger ?” I asked, “ I 
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know nothing of him. His name has not yet 
crossed the Channel.” He answered me by a 
quotation from ‘ L’Hypocri^ie’ of Voltaire. It was 
qhite fine to see the Locke of his age and 
country, thus suddenly forgetting his infirmities 
in a burst of generous displeasure against the 
folly and presumption of obsiiure mediocrity, in 
thus undervaluing a genius, upon which the pub¬ 
lic has definitively decided.* Voltaire is thfc 


* This opinion, which prevails chiefly among the younger 
literati of Paris, is derived partly from the present age hav¬ 
ing got so far the start of the last, and partly by a reaction 
produced by the obvious effort to restore a veneration* for 
whatever is old. The classicists hold nothing perfect that 
is more recent than I,oui.s XIV.; and the romanticist re- 
venges himself by denying merit to all that is older than • 
his own times. That clause also of the Charte, which ex¬ 
cludes men under forty from tjje Chamber of De|tUti^s, has 
produced a schism between thg* young and the old, which 
powerfully modifies the sentiments of individuals, ^fle na¬ 
tion at large, however, of all ages and sects, are still true 
to their worship of Voltaire ; a Worship that basbe,en almost 
inflamed to fanaticism by tlie *violencc of the parti-pr(^tre 
Rf^ainst his works aiicl ntemory. 
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author whose renown will survive that of all the 
writers who flourished with him. “ We shall 
see what the present age will produce ; at least 
our posterity will; but as yet he has the most 

voices with hinr. The numberless editions winch 

* • 

arc daily teeming front the press, of all sizes and 
prices, exceed all that has ever been achieved of 
popularity by any writer, in any country.” 

' Ye classicists and romanticists of the nine¬ 
teenth century—wh‘ich of you will do this ? 
We talked of the new school of philoso])hy. 
The school of Monsieur Cousin is not that of 
the Count de Tracy ; but, oh ! what indulgence, 
whdt toleration, wheat justice and impartiality, 
with respect to the talents, the merits, and the 
spirit of the young* jihilosopher! “ Au rests,” 

he said, when we pressed him a little too closely 
for his ^sentiments, “^I can give you no very 
decided opinion, for *1 do not understand my 
authorr II faut entendre, mi moins pour juger; 
and I must answer your question like the man 
in the comedy: 
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" Que penzez-vous, monsieur, de cette auteur ? 

Je pense, madamc, qu’il cst—fort a-la-mode.” 

If simplicity be the true test of genius, it 
exists in the person and manners of Monsieur 
de Tracy, in its most winning,and amiable form ; 
uniting the frankness and honesty of Franklin 
with all the ease and polish of the French gen¬ 
tleman of the old school; gay, cheerful, and 

affectionate in his domestic intercourse, his 

% 

private virtues are as respectable as his public 
character is exalted. In his own person he 
illustrates by irrefutable example, that the highest 
order of intellect is the best adapted to the 
practice of the purest morality. It is in fact an 
error as unfounded as it is mischievous, to sup- 
ppse that there exists a natural connexion be^- 
tween genius and irregularity. The Miltons, 
the Lockes, the Newtons, the .Benthams, and 
the De Tracys, are undeniable witnesses to the 
contrary. 

At the weekly assemblies of this excellent and 
eminent man, and his c’aarming family, we were 

VOL. 1 . 1 . 
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constant attendants, during our residence in 
Paris ; and it was with feelings of sincere regret 
that we took leave of one, whose advanced age, 
coupled with the uncertainty of our early return 
to France, made .it so doubtful whether we 
should over again enjoy his society. The Count 
de Tracy, notwithstanding his growing infirmi¬ 
ties, is constant in his attendance at the cham¬ 
ber of peers, whenever a question of major im- 
«• ^ 

portance requires the benefit of his talents and 
vote. It is unnecessary to add, that the friend and 
kinsman of Lafayette has, throughout the revo¬ 
lution, been a firm and consistent .supporter of 
liberal principles. 
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“ Que d’olijets, que de gens, inconnus jusqn’alors. 

Tons les ambassadeurs, des mareebaux, des lords ; 

Dcs artistes, la fleur de la litt^rature ! 

Dos femmes, quel ^clut, quel goftt dans leur parure— 
Dieu! les beaux diamans!” Ecole de Vieillhrds.* 

On the first burst of this magnificent assembly 
on my dazzled eyes, I felt pretty much as Hot- 

* “ What a scene, and what.faces one.ne’cr saw before, 

* ' » 

Lords, marshals, ambassadors, princes galore; 
Romanticists, classicists, blue stocking peers. 

With artists, in virth steep’d up to the cai's ! 

Idien the women ! what splendour and taste in’their finery. 
And, ye gods ! what fine diamonds, all glitter and shincry.” 
L 2 
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tense is supposed to do, when she gives vent to 
her feelings in the above quoted exclamations. 
There is nothing in the„world like these diplo¬ 
matic balls on the continent, for brilliancy and' 
tbe gathering of strange and remarkable people ; 
and this, upon the whole, was one of the most 
splendid and picturesque I ever saw. It was 
given in honour of the king’s birthday, (the king 

of England’s s'entend). All the great authorities 

• ^ 

were in grand costume; and the rest of the 
company in full court dresses, except that the 
women did not wear trains, an/i that court 
plumes were not de rigueur. The representatives 
of all the nations of the civilized world, each in 
his national or professional dress, afforded a 
curious and interesting spectacle, on which phi¬ 
losophy itself might have gazed, without re¬ 
proach. * . • 

• 

It was a bal costume', to which ages lent their 
assistance; and imagination could scarcely have 
adcled a trait to the picturesque effect of the 
diplomatic masquerade in which past and present 
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times combined to add diversity and rarity. The ’ 
most striking group was that formed by the 
Austrian embassy, splejididly attired in ancient 
historical costumes ; with a numerous troop of 
attache's, the e'lite of the gay, the gallant youth 
of their country, in all the gorgeous pageantry of 
the middle ages. When his Austrian excellence 
was announced, how I started, with all the 
weight of Aulic proscription on my head. 'The 

I 

representative of ' the long-armed monarch of 
Hapsburg so near me,—of him, who, could he 
only once get his fidgetty fingers on my little 
neck, would give it a twist, that would save his 
custom-house officers all future trouble of break¬ 
ing carriages and harassing travellers, in search 
of the pestilent writings of ‘‘Ladi Morgan.”, I 
did not breathe freely, till his excellency had 
passed on with his glittering train, irtto the illu¬ 
minated conservatory.^ and was lost in a wilder- 

• * 

ness of flowering shrubs and orange trees. 
Other visions as bright; but less startling, suc¬ 
ceeded, appearing an4 disappearing with a ra- 
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pidity, that added to the illusion of the scene, 
till the opening of the ball left the reception 
room clear and cool, an.d gave me time and op¬ 
portunity to look around at the changes impress-' 
ed on the mansion, since I had last seen it, some 

t # 

dozen years or so gond by. 

All here, as elsewhere was altered, totally al¬ 
tered ; the room I was in, was still that where 
Pauline Bonaparte, Princess Borghcse,had figured 
in such loveliness and fortune ; but all the alen- 
iours of her favourite apartment, which were, on 
my last visit, as fresh as when she had left them, 
had vanished. The canopy of her superb bed, the 
hue arid form of her magnificent furniture, like 
her beautiful self, were gone, and left no wreck be¬ 
hind, save in the memory of the beholders. The 
hotel had been newly and entirely fitted up by its 
present tasteful and elegant tenant, with a sjilen- 
dor chastened by simplici.ty, and an' admirable 
adaptatibri and harmony of its hues and orna¬ 
ments. The pompous .and cumlirous extrava- 

o 

gance of decoration, substituted by Napoleon for 
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the republican simplicity of the half-furnished 
apartments of the first consul (rich and sumptuous 
as it was) was far inferior to the taste, accommo- 
* dation, and enjoyment (if I may use the term) of 
the style of furnishing, which prevails in the 
present day. The conservatory alone, (a crea¬ 
tion of Lady Stuart,) and its illumination, were 
worth all that had preceded it, on a site, where ‘ 
the imperial treasures were permitted to flow Vith 
unrestrained profusion: but the mines of Gol- 
conda cannot purchase taste, that slow product, 
of time, experiment, and the full developement 
of all the arts. “ Barbaric pomp and gold” 
are the results of the first attempts at civiKzation, 
preceding the homelier but more important arts, 
which constitute the comfort of nations; but 
the discovery, that state is ’not incompatible with 
enjoyment, and that, true luxury fis ’ease, is 

among the last refinements of regal and aristo- 

• • 

cratic ingenuity. 

While I was thus occupied in noting the ope¬ 
rations of time and change, since my last visit 
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to the embassy, one was announced, unchanged, 
and it should almost seem unchangeable—the 
Prince Talleyrand. It \yas the same impassible 
countenance that I had seen at the Duchesse de ' 
Berri’s marriage; and were I now to describe it, 

I could but repeat the very phrase which I then 
employed, “ jamais visage ne fut imins baro- 
' metre.”* The youthful had passed their prime, 
the manly and the vigorous had dropped into 
caducity; the reigning beautie's who, on this spot, 
had sought to conquer the nation’s conqueror, 
had given place to successors, who in their turn 
already were learning that their tenure is not 
eternal; but Talleyrand was still the same, an 
unchanging monument of the mutability of all 
things around him. ' 


* ‘ ‘ NeVcr*was there a counte;iance so little the barometer 

• ' » 

of the feelings.” • 
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We have just returned from a delightful dinner 
at the Count de Segur’s. In France the “ om je 
dine, je reste,” of Madame du DefFand’s English 
bore, is a rare event. A dinner party, in Paris, 
always breaks up with the chasse cafe^ for the 
rest of the evening would be too short for the 
multifarious claims made oh its hours by plea¬ 
sure, were it “ as long as Lapland nights', when 
nights are longest ther©^” But when one goes 
to such societies as that of Monsieur de S^gur, 
where one is seated at his round table of eight, 
where every word that falls, would form the 
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redemption of an Ana, or swell the note book 
of the historian,—where the careless pleasantry of 
not unconscious wit i/? indulged with the cer¬ 
tainty of a congenial auditory, and names marked 
by every species of celebrity, both of past and 
present times, give confidence to every etfusion 
of gaiety or of philosophy,—the fearful words of 
the/ac/ieiM; are forgotten, and one willingly re¬ 
mains to “ the last syllable of time,” which the 
late habits of Paris* accor'd to every society. 
With what a pleasant emotion of surprise, cu¬ 
riosity, and admiration, I first met Monsieur de 
Segur, in 1816, at a dejedne a la fourchctte, 
given us by Denon, in his splendid apartments 
on the ,Quai Voltaire. Monsieur de S. had not 
then made his new claims upon public interest, 
by the vivacious afid simple relations of that 
most Varied and importajit life, which have since 

f • 

come forth in his own elegant and most amusing 

« , 

memoirs: but I knew enough of the literature 
and politics of the lattey part of the last century, 
to be aware with what puccess and celebrity he 
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had mingled in its business and in its pleasures. 
The son of the gallant Marechal de Segur, the 
brother of one of the most brilliant wits of 
hrance, the father of the best military historian 
of the present day, the uncle^ of the illustrious 
Lafayette, and the companion of his striking 
campaigns in America, the most successful di¬ 
plomatist of his time, the ambassador of Louis 
the Sixteenth to Russia, Prussia, and Rome, 
the friend and travelling companion of Catherine 
of Russia, of the Emperor Joseph, of Frederick 
of Prussia, (a, striking evidence, by the bye, of 
the possibility of the highest intellect occupying 
the highest places under false and baneful in¬ 
stitutions, with little benefit to mankind,) and 
one of the most classical and voluminous writer^ 
of modern France—had claims upon the attention 
of an educated stranger, which must have ren¬ 
dered him an especial object of interest in any 
circle, however brilliant. I soon discovered that 
he was also one of the rpost agreeable and arni- 
able persons (in the ^strictest sense of those 
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charming epithets,) that I had ever met, in any 
society, at home or abroad. 

He was then accompanied by his late estimable 
and admirable wife; and though both were 
struggling under one of the most striking re¬ 
verses of fortune, which, even in this age of 
strange transitions, have struck down a brilliant 
prosperity to the very extreme of adversity, yet 
the talents which had charmed and mastered the 
astute policy of Catherine, *the spirit which had 
fled the pleasurable pavilions of Versailles, for 
the desolation of the wilderness .and the perils 
of the camp, and the graces which called the 
ex-minister of the Bourbons to preside over the 
imperial court of the modern Charlemagne, 
were in that gloomy and doubtful moment, in 
their fullest force and activity. 

From the date of this first introduction to the 

« • 

present moment, when ! am come fresh from the 

« , 

charm of his society, I have owed to the friend¬ 
ship and abilities of ^^onsieur de Segur, an in¬ 
creasing sum of obligatipn, which, whether bor- 
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rowed from his society, or his works, has con¬ 
tributed largely to the pleasure and instruction 
of my life. 

The last books I read, before leaving Ireland, 
(and it was for the second time,) had been the 

t I 

first three volumes of his own memoirs; but 
notwithstanding the spirit and grace with which 
they are written, I almost feared our first inter¬ 
view. The head of the noble tree was evidently 
still green and vigbrous ; but its trunk and 
branches, and all the external signs of preserva¬ 
tion, might but too probably have yielded under 
the attacks of malady, on a frail and failing 
constitution. Since we had last met. Monsieur 
de S^gur had sustained severe domestic afflic¬ 
tions, and he was now severity-seven. I waited^ 
therefore, till my husband had visited him, and 
reported to me the state of his health,'that I 
might not come upon him in all the redundancy 
of ray own newly-kindled excitements, and with 
spirits too exuberant, per,haps, to be in harmony 
with his own. My hupband found him going 
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to the House of Peers, of which he is a diligent 
member ; and a cordial recognition, an English 
shake of the hand, and an intimation that he re¬ 
ceived company every evening, set apprehension 
at rest. 

If there is a country in the world where age 
should retreat, to wear out its brief remains of 
existence, and die in the midst of enjoyment, it 
is France ; for there intellect, and what the French 
term “ esprit,” (which are of all ages,) are the 
qualities most prized; and friendship is the sen¬ 
timent the most inherent and influential. We 
found Monsieur de S^gur surrounded by old and 
young friends, by some of the liveliest and 
loveliest women of the capital. His male com¬ 
pany was chiefly composed of the liberal mepi- 
bers of the House of Peers, general officers en 
retrait'e, ^men whose names were well known in 
fasti of the heroic age of France,) and au- 
thors of confirmed celebrity. This society was 
perpetually changing during the hours of our 
visit; the grey heads of the aged, and the “ cha- 
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peaux Jleuris” of the young succeeding and 
mingling, and giving interest to a circle, whose 
great charm, (after the phject round which it 
moves,) is, that it is made up of no one party, 
sect, or faction in politics, literature, or philoso¬ 
phy. It is sufficient to have merit, agreeability, 
or the claims of old acquaintance, to belong to it ; 
but, truth to tell, it is still so far exclusive, that 
what Madame Roland calls “ I’universelle mecHo- 
crite” gains no admission there. 

What a delightful existence we found Monsieur 
de S. enjoying! and yet, over our meeting, time 
and death had thrown their deepest shades.—His 
once beautiful person, still so distinguished by 
its air de grand Seigneur, was much changed 
since we had last seen him ;'though his sight was 
considerably improved, and his toilet was as 
soignee, and his smile as benignant'* aS ever. 

a 1 

After our first salutatioa and inquiries were over, 
two images fixed my attention, which sa(idened 
the conversation. Immediately opposite his ha¬ 
bitual seat was a fine ^picture of Madame de 
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S^gur, who had died the year before, and whom 
we had left in health and spirits : a little bust 
of our mutual friend, JJenon, was on the chim¬ 
ney-piece. 

Interpreting our looks, he observed, “ yes, 
two dear friends are gone since we last met. 
That is a fine picture ; it is painted by my old 
friend, Madame Le Brun ; who, thank God, is 
alive and wonderfully well.” After a moment’s 
silence, he continued,—“ 'tis very like ! and it 
is all that remains of fifty years of the most 
perfect friendship of which I know any example. 
Not only there was not a single disagreement 
between us upon general subjects of literature, 
politics., or private affairs, but (he added with 
emphasis) pas le molndre nuage domestique, pas 
mdme une difference' d'opinion dans les de'tails 

du me'ha^.* The loss of such a friend, such a 

« • 

companion, such a secretary, is not to be esti- 


• No,t a domestic cload, not a difl'crciice of opinion 
concerninpr the every-day details of the family.” 
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mated—would not be endurable, if there was 
much of life left to indulge in vain regrets. 
What comfort and suppprt she was to me under 
■my great calamities ! When you were in France, 
she was my amanuensis, and wrote the whole of 
my ‘ Universal History’’ under my dictation ; 
for I was then almost blind. And, poor Denon, 
too, your chevalier, and my oldest friend, after my 
nephew Lafayette, and De Tracy. Two days'he- 
fore his death he drojiped in here, at a late hour ; 
as young as you knew him. He was in the highest 
health and spirits, and full of engagements to 
English dinners and French assemblies. I said, 
‘ no matter what your engagements are, you must 
dine with me the day after to-morrow. .C'est la 
fdte de Madame de Be'gur. ’ He replied that hfj 
would not fail ; and he \?^ent otf to Madame 

d’H-, to con.sult on a birth-day pi’esent for 

my wife. The day arrived, and while we were 
waiting for him, the frightful intelligence was 
brought us, that he was no more.” 

To change the convi^srsation, which was be- 

VOL. I. M 
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coming too painful to spirits susceptible of every 
impression, my husband talked to him of his 
Memoires, of which he Qould not say more laud¬ 
atory things than we both thought. 

Monsieur Segur replied that he had written, 

• « 

to the best of his conviction, in the spirit of 
veracity, and the most perfect impartiality to¬ 
wards all parties : that was his merit. 

‘‘ But when shall we have the fourth vo¬ 
lume ?” ' ‘ 

He shook his head, and said—“ This is not 
the moment. Come what come may, I never 
wiU write against my conviction ; and whenever 
I shall speeik of that great man to whom 1 owed 
so muclj, I shall say what I believe to be the 
truth.” He alluded lo Napoleon. 

There is an absencV of pretension and a noble 

simplicity*in the higher order of genius, which, 

» * • 

with the superficial, is apt to detract from that 
admiratio'n which great minds ought to inspire ; 
and the philosophy of Frenchmen is of so tran- 

4 t 

quil and unobtrusive a ca|t, that it passes current 
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with the world, rather for the absence of feeling 
than for its mastery. But to the view of ob¬ 
servers of more penetration, there is in the un- 
aifected cheerfulness and ^alm serenity of such 
characters as Monsieur de Segur, something in¬ 
finitely exalted above the’ bullying impassibility 
of the ancient Stoics, their hard morality, and 
wordy boasting. This high-born nobleman, 
statesman, author, and courtier ; the inheritor 
of a great name, the’ once-possessor of vast pa¬ 
ternal and acquired wealth, of which scarcely 
any thing remains, borne down by domestic 
misfortunes, and worn by painful maladies, ex¬ 
hibits, in the decline of his life and fortunes, 
the same grace and cheerfulness, the same ■yvit and 
amiability, which in the f>lenitude of youth, 
health, and worldly grandeuf, h’ad charmed suc¬ 
cessive sovereigns, and animated circles •the most 
polished and refined. .True it is, that of idl 
countries, France is that in which ’ reverses of 
fortune should be the most lightly felt, because 
there, the man and not Ijis means are the objects 

M 2 
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of public consideration and private esteem: but 
even where inequality of condition is least per¬ 
ceptible, and where opinion enters for nothing 
in the privations attendant upon great reverses, 
enough remains to task all the energies even of 
superior minds, to sustain them with dignity 
and ease. How frequently are the feelings 
pained, and the imagination disappointed, by 
the morosity, the complainings, and the egotism 
of the declining hours of m^n, whose intellectual 
energies have in the prime of life illumined the 
understanding, or wielded the destinies of migh¬ 
ty nations ? With such recollections present in 
my memory, I have, in the modest apartments 
of the Rue Duphot, and in the presence of their 
highly-gifted inhabitant, more than once pon¬ 
dered, with an adftiiration not unmixed with 
envy, 'omthe geniality of the French temperament, 

« t 

and the practical philosophy of the French cha¬ 
racter, tfiere so charmingly illustrated. 
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“ Lady Morgan despises Racine: to be sure, he 
Avas guilty in her eyes of the atrocious offence of 
piety; and for this, she more than sneers at his 
imbecility. But her rage against his memory is 
carried so far, tliat, in defiance of the unanimous 
voice of France, the assent ,of all Europe, and in 
contempt of a century of fame, sjic has the audacity 
to 2 >i‘ouounce him no jjoct.” 

Jt * 

Q^iarterly Review, 1817- 

» 

I DESPISE Racine because he was piouS ! * 

“ Ciel! que de vertus vous me faites hair!” 

I judged Racine then,* as I do pow, after my 
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own impressions; I preferred Shakspeare, and 
I avowed the preference. I thought the works 

of Racine, who.se genius I never disputed, be- 

« 

longed to his age, and not to ours; and I think 
so stiU. A French, critic of some tact (to use a 
phrase of his own) was of my opinion. “ Bien 
que Racine ait accompli des chefs-d'oeuvre cn eux- 
mdmes,” said Napoleon, “ il xj a rc'pandu ne'an- 
moihs line perpetuelle fadeur, un e'ternel amour, 
et son ton doucereux, son fastidieux entourage ; 
mu'is ce n'e'tait pas pre'cise'ment sa faute ; c’etait 
le vice et les mceurs du temps.”* But, with re¬ 
spect to the unanimous voice of France, I have 
some reason to think that it is now with me ; or at 
least that it soon will be, at the rate at which 
opinion is changing in this particular. 

* f 

* “ Notwithstanding that Racine has composed works 

« « 

which are chefs-d’ceuvre in themselves, yet he has spread 
tlirough Cham a, perpetual feebleness, an eternal love-mak¬ 
ing, his peculiar puny precise ton, and pomposity of cir¬ 
cumstance. . This is not so mtich his fault as the vice and 
manners of the times .”—Las Gases. Part vii. page 197. 
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This morning, as I was looking over the “ af- 
Jiches” of the theatre, in doubt to which of them we 
should go, (having, thrcmgh the gallantry of new 

» 

friends and the kindness of old, boxes assigned 
us in several,) a young gentleman, to whom we 
hafl been presented the previous evening, called 
“ pour f(lire ses hommages.” There was some¬ 
thing of an exalte in his air, in his open shirt- 
collar, black head, and wild and melancholy look, 
that had engaged my attention the night be¬ 
fore ; and this, together with one or two para-, 
doxical opinions which I heard him let fall, 
made me glad to see him again ; for, like Ma¬ 
dame de Sevi^ne, I hate “ les gens gui onl 
toujours raison.” 

. As I have too little time* left to w'aste on forpis 
and ceremonies, even with* strangers, I cut short 
‘‘ ^cs hommages” find “ devoirs” of my "new friend, 

by telling him he should chuse for me the theatre 

• * 

to which I should go, and that he should 
have a place in a box jf he liked it, to reward 
his trouble. He accepted both offers with eager- 
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ness; and, running his eye over the list of the 
theatres and their respective performances, I 
saw him fillip his fingeiv and shake his head at 
the Francais, which announced a tragedy of 
Racine’s—I think I^’Iphigenie. 

1 took this movement for an epigram levelled 
at my published opinions on the god of French 
idolatry: “ I see,” 1 said, “ that I am never 

to be forgiven. You French are good literary 

*. • . 

haters; but come, 1 will go this evening to the 
Francais, and put my old opinions to the test 
of new impressions. Every thing, changes in 
this world; and I, who slept over the mono¬ 
logues of PhMre in 1816, may, in 1829, re¬ 
main quite awake, even during an eternal speech 
of.that proser Ulysses, who has lost nothing of. 
his ancient disposition to loquacity in the hands 
of the Frehch poet: so, if you please, it shal^ 
be the Francais. 

“ Go to the Francais, if I please ! I sit out 
a tragedy of Racine’s ! Qh, Miludi, vous plai- 
santez, vous n'y penzez pase.” 
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The alarmed, imploring look with which this 
was said, with hands clasped, and eyes up¬ 
lifted, astounded me; and 1 remarked, “ then 

s 

you are of the same heresy as myself; and 1 am 
like poor Iphigenie, who , 

“ Voyait pour elle Achille, et centre ellc Tarm^e.” 

“ You have with you all France,” ho replied, 

“ ii quelqu’exception pres. Nobody goes to *the 

. . • 

Francuis when Racine is played now ; or the few 
who go, do so to testify their disapprobation by 
hissing, as w'as the case with the Athalie the 
other night.” 

I really lost my breath. “ What, not go to the 

Franrais ! hiss Racine ! Oh ! this is a mystifi- 

* 

cation.” 

“ Pardon me, madame, I am serious. You 
may-:—must go to the Francois, but not 
when Racine is played’; whose pieces are only 
given in the intervals of our great historical 
dramas, and in the absence of our divine tragic 
muse, who is now in the provinces.” 
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“ Which tragic muse?” I asked; “ Made¬ 
moiselle George, or Duchesnoir?” 

“ Oh ! no, cela est passe comme le deluge —I 
mean Mademoiselle Mars, the pearl of pearls, 
the Melpomene of,the age !” 

“ Mademoiselle Mars the tragic muse!—the 
Melpomene 1” 

‘ ‘ Certainly ; would you have us go on for ever 

wifn the monotonous declamations of the Champ- 

• . 

m^l^s and the Clairons ? for the last century, 
handed down traditionally to their successors.” 

Silent for a moment from doubt and surjirise, 
I ventured at length to ask, “ If Racine is out 
of fashion, in what tragedies does Mademoiselle 
Mars play?—In Voltaire’s?” 

, “ Voltaire! hah I'o’est un roi de'trdne que ce 
bon Voltaire /”* 

I was'now perfectly dumb-founded, and re¬ 
mained silent, because I had nothing to say ; and 

* «. 

yet I was dying to laugh. 


* " Voltaire ! pooh ! he ^ a dethroned monarch !” 
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“ Tenez, ma pauvre Miladi,” said my new- 
light friend, amused at my ignorance, and 
touched by my embarra'ssment: ‘ ‘ When you 
were in France, Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire 
were still tolerated?— n’est copas?” • 

“ Tolerated !” I repeated petulantly and “ all 
smarting with my wounds” inflicted by the lite¬ 
rary champions of ancient orthodoxy, the au¬ 
thors of some ten or a dozen ditfercnt “ lettrcs 

U • 

a Miladi Morgan.” “ Tolerated?— pardie je le 
crois Men.” 

“ Well,” he continued, “ on a change' tout cela; 
we still read these authors, as we do Euripides 
and ^dLschylus ; but we don’t any longer go to 

sec them acted ; or rather hear them declaimed 

•• 

or chaunted, after the manner of church cho- 

» * 

ristcrs.” 

• •• 

Then what do you go to hear or see ?” 1 
asked with some hesitation. ’ ^ > 

“ Our great historic dramas, written not in 
pompous Alexandrines, but in prose, the stylo of 
truth, the language of fife and na.ture, and com- 
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posed boldly, in defiance of Aristotle and Boileau. 
Their plot may run to any number of acts, and 
the time to any number of nights, months, qr 
years ; or if the author pleases, it may take in a 
century, or a millennium : and then, for the place, 
the first scene may be laid in Paris, and the last 
in Kamschatka. In short, France has recovered 
her literary liberty, and makes free use of it.” 

Old da!” I rejoined, a little bothered, and 
not knowing well wliat to say, but still looking 
very wise, “ In fact, then, you take some of 
those liberties, that you used to lahgh at, in our 
poor Shakspeare?” 

“ Your poor Shakspeare ! your divine, im¬ 
mortal Shakspeare, the idol of new France!—you 
must see him played textucllement at the Fran- 
cais, and not in the diffuse and feeble parodies 
of Ducis.^’ . • • 

“ Shakspeare played tektuellement oXthe Fran- 
(^•ais!” I exclaimed—O, par exemple!” 

“ Yes, certainly. Othello is now in prepa¬ 
ration ; and Hamlet arfd Macbeth are stock 
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pieces. But even your Shakspeare was far 
from the truth, the great truth, that the drama 

should represent the progress, developemcnt, and 

> 

accomplishment of the natural and moral world, 
without reference to time or locality. Unknown 
to himself, his mighty genius was mastered by 
the fatal prejudices and unnatural restrictions of 
the perruques of antiquity. Does nature unfold 
her plots in five acts ? or confine her operations 
to three hours by the parish clock?” 

“ Certainly not. Monsieur; hut still.” 

“ Mats, mais, un moment, chore Miladi. 
The drama is one great illusion of the senses, 
founded on facts admitted by the understand¬ 
ing, and presented in real life, past or present. 
When you give yourself uji to believe that Talma 
was Nero, or Lafont Britannicus, or that tfie 
Rue Richelieu is the palace of the Cfcsiys, you 

admit all that at first appears to outrage possi- 

• 

bility. Starting, then, from that pqint, 5 see no 
absurdity in the tragedy, which my friend Al¬ 
bert de S ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ says he ’ has written for the 'ex- 
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press purpose of trying how far the neglect of 
the unities may be carried. The title and sub¬ 
ject of this piece is “ the Creation,” beginning 
from Chaos (and what scenery and machinery it 
will admit!) and ending with the French revolu- 
tion ; the scene, infinite space; and the time, 
according to the Mosaic account, some 6,000 
years.” 

“ And the protagonist. Monsieur ? Surely you 
don’t mean to revive the allegorical personages 
in the mysteries of the middle ages ?” 

“ Ah ra ! pour le protagoniste, c’est le diahle. 
He is the only contemporaneous person in the 
universe that we know of, whom in these days 
of cagoterie we can venture to bring on the 

stage, and who could, be perpetually before the 

« ^ ' 

scene, as a protagonirt should be. He is parti¬ 
cularly pujted, by our received ideas of his energy 
and restlessness, for the principal character. The 
devil of the • German patriarch’s Faust is, after 
all, but a profligate casuist; and the high poeti- 

4 

cal 'tone of sublimity of Milton’s Satan is no 
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less to be avoided in a delineation that has truth 
and nature for its inspiration. In short, the 
devil, the true romantic de\il, must speak, as the 
deVil would naturally speak, under the various 
circumstances in which his immortal ambition and 

s ' 

ceaseless malignity may pUce liim. In the first 
• act, he should assume the tone of the fallen hero, 
which would by no means become him when in 
corporal possession of a Jewish epileptic, and bar¬ 
gaining for his pis aller in a Vierd of swine. Then 
again, as a leader of the army of St. Dominick, 
he should have a fiercer tone of bigotry and less 
political finesse than as a privy councillor in the 
cabinet of the Cardinal de Richelieu. At the 
end of the fourth act, as a guest at the table of 
Baron Holbach, he may evtn be witty ; while^ 
as a minister of police, he ’should be precisely 
the devil of the schoolmen, leading his Victim 
into temptation, and triumphing in all the petty 
artifices, and verbal sophistries of a ba^elor of 

the Sorbonne. But as the march of intellect 

• « 

advances, this would by^no means be appropri- 
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ate; and before the play is over, he must by 
turns imitate the patelinage of a Jesuit a robe 
courts, the pleading of a procureur general, the 
splendid bile of a deputy of the c6t^ droit, and 
should even talk political economy like an article 
in the “ Globe.” ' Bdt the author shall read you 
his piece—‘ ‘ La Creation ! drame Historique et . 
Romantique, in six acts, allowing a thousand years 
to' each act. C'est Vhomme marquant de son 
siecle. ' 

“ 'But,” said I, “ I shall remain in Paris only 
a few weeks, and he will never get through it 
in so short a time.” 

“ Pardonnez moi, madame, he will get through 
it in sjx nights—the time to he actually occupied 
by the performance; an act a night, to he distri¬ 
buted among the different theatres in succession, 
beginfiiftg at the Francais and ending at tlie 

• i 

Ambigu.” 

* * • • • 

I know nothing so mortifying as the doubt 

whether one is or is not the subject of what in 

0 * 

England is called a hojx, and in France a mys- 
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tijimtion. The doubt always implies ignorance 
of the reigning manners of the hour, whose 
tone of ridicule is so arbitrary. All that my 
young exagerc had said, might, in the extraordi¬ 
nary revolutions of taste, ,be true; it jniglit 
equally be false—a piece of malice of the ultras, 
to get me to write down absurdities. Such u 
machination had been played off against me when 
I visited France in 1818; but Denon and'my- 
self descried the plot, though it was most inge¬ 
niously conducted ; and the mystitiers themselves 
were the only parties mystified. After all, the 
startling things said by my romanticist, were 
but admitted truths travestied. It was but the 
amusing abuse of a doctrine, which genius of 
the highest order has practised, and the cooleijt 
critical judgment upheld, t was resolved, there¬ 
fore, not to give way to the feeling ol’ tfie mo- 
ment (the sin of my sex and temperament) but 
to hear all opinions, creeds, and parties, before 
I formed an opinion for myself; so, covering iny 
VOL. I. ,N 
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irrepressible smiles, liy taking shelter in the bou¬ 
quet of hyacinths, which my gallant new ac¬ 
quaintance had just presented to me, I said care¬ 
lessly, “ Well, if I must not go to the Francais, 
where shall it he?”, 

“Excuse me, you are to go to the Francais, 
hut not to-night. You must wait for a few days, 
for the return of Mademoiselle Mars, and the 
reprise of Henri III. In the sublime part 
of the Duchess of Guise, she draws more 
tears from her audience, than were ever extorted 
by the Clairons, or Dumesnils, with their Athalies 
and their Zaires. This however is the season 
for les petits spectacles, which come in with tlie 
violets knd hyacinths, with English muslins and 
spring colours. At this moment, too, they hap- 

O 

pen to be quite the rage.” 

“ I am delighted to hear it,” I ex.claimed wjth 
joyous, sincerity, “ for 'I got into all sorts of 
scrapes by confessing my preference for these 
charming little theatres; so truly national, and so 
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adapted to your old gaiete gauloisc ; they used to 
overflow, when I was last in Paris. La foulr se 
trouve toujours ou I’on rit davantage.” * 

“ Lady Morgan, what is that you say ? Of 
what France are you talking—the old br tlie 
modern ‘s’” 

A little out of humour at the pertiniTcity of 
my inquisitor, 1 replied, “ why, I am like Nicola 

in Bourgeois Gcntilhom/me, ‘ quand je dis N, jc 

* 

dis N and when 1 say France, I mean France!” 

“ Eh, bieji! But in France, such as it now is, 
we have ceased to laugh. Voila noire cpigraphed' 
“ What, not laugh in France !” 

“No, indeed!—at the Francais, perhaps a 

little now and then, but at the minor’ theatres 

» 

•we do nothing but cry; except when we aVe 
carried out in hysterics.” 

. Oh 1 then you are jesting after all. But 1 
won’t be mystified, Fll judge for mysejf.. What 


• “ The multitude always flock where they laugli’ the 


most.” 
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do they play to night at the Gaiete ; its very 
name is inspiring?” 

“ La Gaiete — voyons! ah! ca —‘The Plague 
at Marseilles.’ ” 

“ ‘ The Plague ,at Marseilles,’ and at La 
Gaiete' ? That certainly does not sound very 

“ No ; it is the most heart-breaking piece that 

ever harrowed the feelings of an audience. The 

plague of Boccaccio is broad comedy to it. How I 

envy you your feelings in seeing ‘ The Plague of 

Marseilles,’ for the first time. You will see every 

symptom of that terrible infliction, from the first 

livid look to the last stage of decomposition. 

Oui, mAdame, vous verrez des corps verdutres 

en monceaux—les morts jetes par la fendtre sur- 
0 

la sc^e.’* Your hair will stand on end, your 
blood will run cold.” , . ,, 

“ It. does, it does. If this is the popular 

* “ You will see heaps of putrescent bodies piled on 
the stage—the dead flung from the windows.” 
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piece of the Gaiete, I would rather not go : but, 
L’Ambigu comique ? Let us go there !” 

“ Not to-night. You must go there, when 
they play Nostradamus, where you will have the 
martyrdom of a saint, to the very life. Eut, for 
myself, I do not like these things: I prefer the 
pathetic to the terrible. I like the feelings to be 
excited by a more legitimate source of sympathy. 
There is a little piece to be presented shortly, 
that will delight you; it is called the Poitrinaire. 
Imagine the most interesting of beings the victim 
of consum])tion. You will see the progress of 
that most sentimental disease in all its moral and 
physical charcTCteristics.” 

“ Your authors, then, study nature in the 
Hotel de Dleu ?” I said, in utter amazement. ■' 

“ Not always,” he replied seriously. “ Some¬ 
times they go to Charentdn. A friend of mine 
brings out his long eicpected drame, L’Enrage',* 

* “ L’Enrag6 ” was brought out at the Nowveaute. nie 
hero bites his nustre.ss, or somebody else, whose death forms 
the catastrophe of the piccef 
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in September. He attended a course of clinical 
lectures, on purpose to catch the more evanescent 
traits of mental alienation. He is the Broussais 
of the Drama. You see we no longer study 
nature, exclusively ii;i courts; nor like Racine, 
copy, at the dictation of a Boileau, some igno¬ 
rant despot, or vainglorious king. In short, we 
have done-with the old school, not only in 

writing, but in acting and declamation; and the 

« ^ 

monotony, which poor Talma laboured so hard 
. to get rid of, that at last he sunk the verses of 
Racine into plain prose.” 

“ But is there nothing amusing that you could 
recommend for this evening ‘s’” I asked, a little 
weary of this nonsense or mystification—I knew 

I 

not which. “ Is there nothing for Potier or, 
Brunnet to make one die laughing?” 

“ Oh ! Potier knows better than tp make you 
laugh now. He goes with his age ; and is much 
more successful in the deepest pathetic than he 
evey was in the risible. .But you must wait for 
the new tragedy at the Port St. Martin, hy one 
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of the greatest men of the day, or indeed of any 
times—the Plautus, Terence, Byron, and Moli^rc 
united ; in one word, the author of Marino Fali- 
ero, Casimir Delavigne.” 

“ I have not yet read any of Monsieur Casi¬ 
mir Delavigne’s u'orks.” 

“ Comment done, madame! he is the French 
Byron, and he draws his inspiration from the 
same sources, as he tells us in his preface. ’ But 
you English, I perceive, are in utter darkness as 
to the literature of modern France.” 

“ As far as concerns mere heUea-lettres litera¬ 
ture, I fear we are. We have some adaptations 
of your lighter dramatic pieces, though stripped 
of all their colouring and nationality ;• and we 
jdevour your Memoires; more especially all that 
concerns the life and times of Naiioleon.” 

The L(ife and Times' of Napoleon ! pe)- 
ruque ! Have you not, then, read the immortal 
products of the romantic school ? our ‘ poesies 
classico-romantiques,’ and our ‘ Romans roman- 
tiques ?’ Have you not devoured ‘ Bug Jargal,’ 
or ‘ Hans d’lceland,’ or ‘ Jean Sboger,’ or 
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‘ Jacko,’ or ‘ Olga,’ or ‘ L’lpsiboe,’ or-” 

He paused for breath, and I acknowledged 
iny ignorance, and my surprise at names, in 
sound at least so little romantic, according to 

my ideas of romance. “ Bug Jargal,” I said, 

* « 

“ for instance ; what does that mean ?” 

“ It means the name of the hero, madame ; 
not an hero of the old school, with a Brutus 
head’ and a Grecian nose, hut an hero w’ith a 
woolly head and an ebony complexion. Hois an 
African slave, endowed with every great quality 
that ennobles humanity ; full of the most refined 
sentiments of honour, friendship, and the most 
chivalrous gallantry.” 

I shook my head, and observed, that ” ac- 
cording to physiologists, the African organiza. 
tion does not lend itself to such qualities ; and 
Gall, who was a perfect romanticist, in his way, 
w’ould ^probably have miksed the jirotuberances 
which wait upon so high a moral developement. 
But without insisting upon what I do not pro¬ 
fess to understand, I may be allowed to say, 
that slavery is a bad school for delicacy of sen- 
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timent. The mo.st enlightened man will, I be¬ 
lieve, generally he found the best. The rest is 
all melodram.” 

“ How common-place!” he exclaimed. “ Your 
idea of virtue, then, must necessarily include a 
fair face, and an education in the great world. 
Well, we have such an hero for you, in the 
son-in-law of Bug’s master, who refuses life at 
the jirice of correcting the bad spelling of a rebel 
general. What do you think of that ?” 

“ Why, that sometimes les gens d'esprit sont 
InUcs; however, it is true that we novel-writers 
arc often terribly pushed to meet the taste of our 
readers for new and striking situations ; and /, 
in particular, have, perhaps, less right than 

others to criticise such conventional absurdities^ 

* * 

which, hy the bye, are not always incompatible 

* * 

with great nyerit.”* * 

* - - -- 

♦ To which general remark Bug .Targal hs bV no means 
an exeeption. It is written with vivacity, and many of 
the scenes have a dramatic verity about them wliicli leads 
to the suspicion that they wcTe copied fnyn the life. 
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“ But have you not read any of our modern 
poets ? Have you seen our epics : ‘ La Caro- 
leide' and the ‘ Ismalie,’ of Viscount d’Arlin- 
court; or the ‘ Siciliennen,’ or the ' Messeniennes,' 
or the ‘ Pariah,\of Casimer de la Vigne ; or, 
above all, and beyond all, ‘ Les Meditations,’ of 
La Martine ?” 

“ You must give me a list of these works,” 1 
said; “ and I will do the best I can: but, to 
speak frankly, I believe the age of all high- 
flown poetry, epic or elegiac, is nearly over ;— 
at least, it is over with me. Nothing under a 
Byron could now lure me into a canto ; and as 
for ‘ Meditations,’ poetical or prose, you must 
excuse-me. From Harvey’s among the Tombs, 
f,o my own last ni'ght, during the melanchojy 
vigils produced by hot rooms and cold ices, 1 

hold alTmeditations'in absolute aversion. You 

« • . 

look astonished ; but this is my creed. 1 am 
either too old or too young, too blasce or too 
vivacious, to set down to such acntimental va¬ 
pours of vanity or indigestion. I must have 
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the essential in all things; the truth, and no¬ 
thing but the truth; as novel, as spirited, and 
as startling as you will, but still the truth, and 
not the dream, even of genius.” 

“ But, Miladi, ecoutez, ei pp,is jugez; let.me 
repeat to you, for instance, a few lines from 
' La Tristesse’ of De la Martine and he began 
in a most lugubrious tone, and with a most dis¬ 
placed emphasis. 

“ De mes jours j)alissants le flambeau se consume, 

II s’6teint par degres au souflie de nmlheur; 

Ou, s’il jette par fois une faible lueur, 

C’est quand un souvenir dans mon sein le rallume. 

.Ic nc seals, si Ics dieux me permettroient enfin, 
D’achever ici bas ma terrible journdc; 

Mon horizon se borne, et mon ceil incertain 

Osc I’dtendre ii peine audelei d’une anniSe, ' 

» 

Mais, s’il faut perir au matin, 

S’il faut sur une terre an bonheui* dcstinee, ' 

Laisser ^chapper de ma maip, 

Cette coup que le destin,” &c. &c. &c. * * 

* “ The taper of life consunaies, and is extinguished 
degrees by the breath of misfortune. Or if sometimes it 
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“ Mais voila assez, Miladi —that is enough to 
convince you of the excellence of the Medita¬ 
tions.” 

“ It at least convinces me of the misery of the 

author,” I replied; “ poor man! I take it for 

* « 

granted that he is sinking under some life-wear¬ 
ing disease, or that he is the most unfortunate 
of men, or the most unhealthy.” 

Unfortunate! unhealthy! he is the most 

* < 

fortunate, healthy, successful, and happiest of 
men and authors. He is the poet a la mode, the 
Adonis of Chaussde d’Antin, the- apostle of the 
faubourg ; half classic, half romantic, but quite 
the vogue ; he has the suffrages of all parties ; 
and the more happy he is, the more wretched; 


casts a feeble light, it is when a fond recollection rekindles it 

in my 'biVast. I know not whether the gods will permit me 

• * ( 

to finish the terrible day of ipy existence—mjf horizon nar¬ 
rows,'ant! my uncertain eye scarce dares to glance beyond 
a year. But if I must perish in the morning of my life; if 
appearing on an earth destihed for happiness, I must let the 
cup escape from my hand,” *Sic. 
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as he himself expresses it, most poetically and 
truly— 

“ Mais jusquc dans le sein des heures fortunfica 
Je ne s^ais quelle voix que j’entends retentir. 

Me poursuit, ct vient m’avertir, 

Que Ic bonheur s’enfuit sur i’aisle des ann(;es.” 

“ But I do not understand,” I said, “ how a 
man can be happy in prose, and wretched in 
verse.” 

“ Nor I neither,” replied Mr. De-, “hut! 

believe it is so; for it is a dogma of our religion ro- 
mantigue: but if you want real, deep, heart-rend¬ 
ing wretchedness, take the story of our charming 
poet, the interesting and unfortunate Joseph de 
Lorme. Joseph de Lorme was born in the begin¬ 
ning of the present century, near Amiens, the only ' 
child of a widowed mother. His exquisite sen¬ 
sibility, his lofty genius, his high aspirations, con- 


* “ But in my happiest hours I hear an unknown and 
terrible voice pronouncing—that felicity flies on the wings 
of time.” • 
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trastedwith his lowly position, rendered him, from 
the cradle to the tomb, at odds with fortune. An 
instinctive desire for the military distinction 
wliich at that epoch covered France with glory ; 
an early and indomitable pas.sion for a young 
and beautiful person, whose rank was superior 
to his own; a vocation to a religious life, that id 
other times would have placed him on the lists 

of canonization, or of martyrdom ; and above 

« 

all, a longing for literary immortality, nourished 
in the deep solitudes of the forest—were the ele¬ 
ments of the lofty passions which assailed him. 
Days, weeks, years were consumed in reveries 
that placed him above humanity, and unfitted 
him for all the coarser avocations of life, until 
, he went to Paris to pursue his studies, where liis 
success was brilliant beyond example. His vir¬ 
gin soul sufficed for every thing. He devoted 
himself to science with an energy that soon made 
him feel the vanity, the illusion of the imagina¬ 
tion. He broke his .lyre, and philosophy alone 
engaged him. It was* then that he abandoned 
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the piety of his youth for the fatal jirinciples of 
Diderot and D’Holbach ; but the pure morality 
of D’Alembert regulated his life ; and he would 
have deemed it an atfair of conscience to have 
put his foot into the precincts^ of a church. . Jo¬ 
seph then adopted the principles of a stoic phi- 
‘losopher, combined with the tenderest philan- 
tiirojiy. At this moment he might have united 
himself to the idol of his affections ; but he'felt 
that he was not made for one and for one only. 
His somewhat savage philanthropy feared to im- 
jirison itself for ever within the circle of affections 
too limited for his nature —dans un ego'isme en 
deux personnes.*' Besides, he had formed to 
himself an idea of marriage, in which idle forms 
w,ent for nothing. He required a Mademoisellq 
L’Espinasse, a Lescaut, or a Lodoiska. Ab¬ 
horring poetry, which still assailed him like a 
demon, the very names'.of Byron and La Mar- 


* “ In au egotism in two persons/' f. <?. a lawful mpj- 


nage. 
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tine seemed hateful to him. His struggles were 
terrible! He has registered them in those 
gloomy pages which he dated from the middle of 
the night, like the prayers of Dr. Johnson and 
Kirke White. H^s health, too, was undermined; 
and the idea of a mortal infirmity added to all 
his other agonies. He never went out hut to* 
pursue his medical studies. He saw his friends 

only by accident. He smiled as he passed tliem, 

« 

‘ et ses amis prenoient pour un sourire de paix 
et de contentement ce qui n'dtalt que le sourire 
doux et gracicux de la douleur.’ * , In the midst 
of these torments, Joseph pursued his profession. 
His extraordinary genius discovered itself to some 
distinguished professional men; they advised him 
,to attend the hospifals for some years, and pro¬ 
mised him the mos't brilliant success. He ral¬ 
lied all \;he forces of his nature and his reason, 

* « 

and resigned himself to> the humiliating proha- 

* “ And his friends mistook for a smile of peace and 
contentment what was only^i ;^raceful resijrnation to mis- 
ffirtune.” • 
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• 

tion. He might have been at the head of his 
profession, rich, honoured, happy ; but the fa¬ 
tality which pursued him, turned all to evil. He 
tjoon had reason to suspect the views of these 
new friends. They had been too kind, not to be 
interested and false ! Joseph’might have submit¬ 
ted to be protected; mais non eocploite! His 
noble character revolted at the indignity ; and a 
few months of combat between feeling and pride 
terminated his professional career. He gave him¬ 
self up, as his biographer expresses it, to tlie 
study of ‘ tons les romans ’ while his mortal me¬ 
lancholy came forth in those unrivalled poems, 
which, since his death, have delighted and af¬ 
flicted the world ; for, while living, he would 

not consent to expose the«>wounds of his ulce- 

• 

rated heart. At last, he r«tir(!d to a poor little 
village near Meudon, where he gave himself up 
to the composition of works which dissolve the 
soul in tears, or burn it with passion. * Poor, 
neglected, worn-out, he died last October, of a 
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broken heart, and a complicated pulmonary con¬ 
sumption. You weep, chh-e miladi!” 

“ ’Tis very foolish,” I said, “ but the fact is, 
that the life and death of this unfortunate and 

very foolish young man, recalls those of one 

' * 

who, when in infancy, ^was the adopted of my 
father’s house, the unfortunate Thomas Der- 
mody, the poet; but you know as little, I sup¬ 
pose, of our modern poets, as I do of yours.” 

“ Quevous dies bonne!” said my good-natured 
friend, mingling his tears with mine. ” I am 
very sorry to have called up such melancholy 
recollections. But, dry up your tears, et conso- 
lez vous. In all that I have said there is not 
one word of truth.” 

“ No ?—not a wa’-d of truth. Monsieur?” 

“ No, to be surei. The Life of Joseph de 
Lormedi a mere poetical fiction.” 

“ He was not, then, the miserable afflicted 
writer‘you paint him ?” 

“ Nothing like it,” said he, laughing heartily. 
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“ There never was any such person at all. His 
life, poems, and thoughts, so full of genius and 

melancholy, are written by a charming young 

* 

man, who is the very reverse of all this; by the 
living, lively, happy St. Beinje, a most in<geni- 
ous, clever, healthy, and prosperous gentle¬ 
man. But with all his poetical tierve, he knew 
that he could not, under such circumstances, 
command success. There was not, he was avJare, 
a single Romantic bookseller who would venture 
on the works of one who was in good circum¬ 
stances and good health, gay, contented, and 
not labouring under a ‘ complicated pulmonary* 
consumption.' He acted accordingly, and placed 
his reputation under the aegis of this'Aomme 
de circonstance, the fanciful and fictitious Joseph 
de Lor me.” 

I answered impatiently, you will never per- 

* • 

suade me that such non'^ense as this is the rage 
in witty, philosophical, enlightened France.” 

“ Nonsense ! how can, you call that nonsense 
which you have not re.-jd ? But, tell me now, 


o 2 
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Lady Morgan, if you wanted to drown yourself, 
how would you set about it ?” 

“ How would I drown myself? throw myself 
into the water, I suppose.” 

“ Throw yourself into the water; that’s the 
pont aux dries, any one could do that ; mais 
icoutez, ’tis from ‘ Le Creux de la Vallde.’ ” 

“ Pour qui veut sc noyer, la place cst bien clioisic. 

On n’aurait qu’k venir, un jour de fantasie, 

ID 

A cacher ses habits au pied de ce bouleau, 

Et, comme pour un bain, ii descendre dans I’eau. 

Non pas en furieux, la tete la premiere, 

Mais s’asseoir; regarder; d’un rayon de luiniere. 

Dans le feuillage et Teau suivre le long rfflct. 

Puis, quand on sentirait ses esprit-s au comjilet, 

Qu’on aurait froid, alors, sans plus trainer la fete. 

Pour ne plus la lever, plonger, avant la tete.”* 


I ^ 

* “ Should you wish in the waters a cold bed to find. 
The place where we stand is just made to your mind. 
Choose yohr day and set otf. Ere you sink in the billow. 
Pack your clothes in a bundle snug under yon willow. 
Souse not head over ears, as if conquered by wrath. 

But go, step by step, as you'd enter a bath : 
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“ Is this not beautiful, original, sublime? A 
writer of the old school would have plunged his 
hero head foremost, like a Aodgar suicide of the 
Pont Neuf. If Rousseau, your Kirke White, or 
our Millevoye* were to drovjn themselves,.would 
not they thus have died ? It makes one quite 
long to follow the example.” 


Sit down,—look about you,—examine the ray. 

Which pours in, through the trees, in a long line of day : 
And when you’re in order, prime up to the mark, 

(That is half killed with cold), take ‘ the leap in the dark.’ 
Don’t keep yourself waiting, but, down with your head. 
And be sure you don’t lift it again, till your dead.” 

To render the peculiar beauties of this choice specimen 
is far beyond my powers; but, bating the slip-shod measure, 
which is all my own, the translittion is tolerably literal. 

* The Kirke White of the ro'mantic school. He died of 

a consumption in 1816, having .predicted the tvent in the 
*» •* 
following lines; 

“ Le poet chantait, quand sa lyre fiddle ■* 
S’6chappa tout-a-coup de sa debile main; 

Sa lampe mourutet, comme elle, 

II s’eteignit le leildemain.” 
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An irrepressible fit of laughter seized me; 
and my young exalte somewhat disconcerted 
by a merriment which, if it had not been in- 
evitable, would certainly have been very rude, 
took J^iis hat, saying, after a moment’s silence, 
“ I see, Lady Morgan,* that I have been mis¬ 
taken. You have long been deemed in France 
a champion of romanticism. I was a boy 
when your work on this country came out; 
and I took my first colour ’of literary opinion 
from your ‘ France.’ Whatever jiopularity 
you enjoy as a writer here, you owe it to thi,s 
belief. To what circumstance I may attribute 
your change, I know not; but I cannot compli¬ 
ment yo\i on the retrogradation : I have the ho¬ 
nour to offer you my respects.” 

He was about to retire, when, with as much 

gravity Els* I could assume, I assured him that 1 

( 

luid changed in nothing. , That I thought the 
dis])utes of the Romanticists and Classicists in 
Italy a mere war of words, and that I was quite 
ignorant that it had found its way into France ; 
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but that if my old opinions on Racino, and on 
the inapplication of the old French drama to 
modern times, were romanticism, a good ro¬ 
manticist I should most probably continue (o 
live and die. • 

Somewhat softened, he hesitated on the thresh¬ 
old, dropped his hat, and was about to speak, 

when the servant announced Monsieur de-. 

The sound seemed to a(jt like electricity. My 
romanticist again seized his hat, changed co¬ 
lour, and, looking reproachfully, said in a wliis- 
per— 

“ Ah ! Lady Morgan, you jirofess romanti¬ 
cism, and yet you receive Monsieur de-!” 

“ To be sure I do ; but he is one of my old 
•acquaintances of 1816, and a_sensiblc, agreeable 
man. I am really glad to sec him. Stay, and I 
Avill present.you to him.” 

“ Present me!—no*, madame, God de^nd me 
from that 1—Present me to one of the conscripl 
fathers of classicism, tire high-priest of the Pjpr- 
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tuques. I would cross half Paris to avoid him. 
Adieu, madame.” 

Monsieur de-entered ; my exalte drew 

up. They glanced cold looks at each other, 
then bowed formally, and the romanticist retired, 
roughing his wild locks, and panting like an hero 
of tragedy. 

“ Voila un des Pleiades du romanticism /” 

said Monsieur de-, with a sneer ; and taking 

his place: after the usual compliments of the 
morning, he entered at once upon the subject of 
my new acquaintance and his sect, by observing, 
somewhat sarcastically, “ So, I find you as I left 
you, surrounded by romanticists. You are still, 
I see, their chieftainess and guide.” 

“ Why, Monsieur de-, I have this mo¬ 

ment been accused of being a classicist.” 

c « 

“ You a classicist !-^ha ! ha ! And since when ? 
After Madame de Stael, no one has done more to 
mislead the literary taste of our young men than 
yourself. Your ‘ France’ came out at an unlucky 
time, when the public, like Molifere’s, cried. 
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“ II nous faut de nouveau, ne fut-il plus au monde 
and I will not flatter you—this only produced 
you some admirers—^but it arrayed against you 
all France ; at least, la France classique. But 1 
have brought you the works of one who will put 
you on a better track, with respect to our litera¬ 
ture—the works of Viennet.” 

“ My dear sir,” 1 said, “ you have anticipated 
my wishes. I shall be delighted to read any 
thing of Monsieur Viennet; first, because his 
writings have been recommended me by a fair 
friend, on whose taste and judgment (if not 
blinded by friendship) 1 can depend ;f and next, 
because I admife the character and honest prin- 

. * “ We must have something new, though it were not jn 
the world.” * 

I Madame Thayer, of whom Mgnsieur Duval liR# so justly 

I- , , 

said, “ II est pen de gens de lettres et d’artistes qut ne eon- 
naissent et n’apprecient ses talents nombreus),, et,sor^ aimable 
esprit.” Madame T. is also a landscape painter, and her 
works are distinguished by » truth of colouring rarely at¬ 
tained even by professional artists. 
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ciples of Monsieur Viennet. One always sees 
him at his post, on the right side of the charte, 
if not of the chambers, always in the inifiatife 
in defence of liberty. I have not forgotten his 
honest efforts in fs^vour of the Greeks, and his 
indignation at the affair of Parga.” 

I fluttered over the leaves of the volume, as T 
spoke, and read in the title page, “ CEuvresde J. 
P. Viennet, Epitres diverses. Dialogues des Marts, 
8)C.” This looked awful! and after skimming 
through a few lines of the Bpttre d un Deswuvre',* 

* “ yl un Difsceuvref de swr les Charnies V Etude. 

“ Que fais tu, cher Raymond, de tes longues jouruees ? 
Te vernai-je sans fruit consuinant tes annees, 

I3e Boulogne k Coblentz consumant tes loisirs, 

* 

Dissiper ta jeunessd en rtcriles plaisirs ? 

A tes yogux, diras tu, la fortune est propicc, 

Et te permct de vivre au gres de ton caprice ; ' < 

Mais les bals, les concerts, les fcstins, ou tu cours 

t / 

Ton bogucy, tes chevaux, tes frivolcs amours, 

Les spectacles, les jeux, remplissent ils ta vie ? 

L’habitude en ton ainc en etoufl’c I’cnvie. 
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I saw that it was a Dodsley’s Collection sort of 
production, like one of the “ Attend, my friend,” 
didactics of George the Second’s day ■* and I con- 

A 

tinned carelessly turning the pages till I caught a 
glimpse of my own name, wedged in between 
those of Stendhal and Schlegcl. I stopped ; while 
'my classicist sat chuckling beside me, and mut¬ 
tering, “ Out, oui ! il V0U8 taquine joliment, chire 
Miludi — littez, lisez.” I read aloud. 

o 

“ Dormez vous sur Ic Pindc! et faiit il <nic j’cxi)li(iuc 
Cc qu’on iiomme aujourd’liui le genre romai)ti(|ue ? 

Voua m’cnibarrasscz fort; car je dois eonveiiir. 

Quo scs plus grands fauteurs n’ont pu le defiiiir. 

Depuis quinze ou vingt ans que la France radniire 


Ccs vains amusemens sont bien tot epuises 
•Pareils it ces hochets par I’enfanee bribes. 

Ton coeur, ton souvenir n’en garde pas la trace. 

Un moment les produit, un momtnt Ics efface,” &c. &c. 

• • 

* Monsieur Viennet has, however, produced some i) 0 - 
litical satires of the highest merit. Since I wr6te flie text to 
which this note is appended, I have heard that he has re¬ 
cently written one under the title of the ” Dey of Algiers,"'’ 
which is of the most piquant c*austicity. , 
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On lie salt cc qu’il est, ni ce qu’il veut nous dire. 
Stendhal, Morgan, Sclil^gel—ne vous efFrayez pas. 
Muses, ce sont des noms fameux dans nos climats. 

Chefs de la Propagandc, ardcns missionnaires, • 

Parlant de romantique et prechant scs mystferes. 

11 Vest pas un An^ais, un Suisse, un Allemand, 

Qui u’eprouve h leurs noms, un saint frdmissement. 
Quand on sait I’Esclavon, Ton comprend leur systeme; 
Et, s’ils dtaient d’accord, je I’entendrais moi-meme ; 

IVJais un adeptc enfin m’ayant cndoctrin6, 

Jc vais dire a peu prfes’ce que ;’ai devine,” &c. &c, 

“ There,” he said, “ there is poetry, if you 
will. It is Boileau redivivus.” 

“ And do you call this poetry ?” 

“ What, then, do you call it, Lady Morgan ?” 

“ I‘call it a page of criticism, written as if 

« 

.from a bout rime, with nothing of poetry about 

« 

hut ‘ explique’and ^romantique,' ‘systeme' and 

* % 

‘ moi-mdme.' " ■ ' , 

“ <3we vous dtes diffidile, madame ! If this is 

4 / 

not poetry, how do you define poetry?” 

‘ ‘ Lord! you put me .in a twitter ! I define what 
poetry is! I never thought what it was, in my 
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life,—I have felt it. But I suppose poetry is— 
is passion,—passion of some sort or other—that 
exaltation of thought and perception, which one 
calls imagination—combinations of strong ex¬ 
pressions borrowed from strong feelings . . que 
sais jeV' • ' 

“ But there are different species of poetry, 
madame. There is a class of it, in which verse 
is made use of, to ennoble subjects, thpt in 
their own nature are neither fanciful nor imagi¬ 
native. Such is the didactic, in which Boileau 
was supereminent and Viennet excels.” 

“ I do not see, however, why Monsieur Vien¬ 
net should give himself the trouble to ennoble a 
common place criticism, that is prosaic enough 

for any review, English or. French. Suppo.se I 
► * 
asked you. Monsieur de —•—“ what is the defi¬ 
nition of romanticism ; would you noUreply, off 
iTand, pretty much in the words of this author, 

‘ To explain to you in the present day, vfhat the 

romantic is, would be rather an embarrassing 

• 

task ; for its greatest advocates have not 'yet 
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been able to define it; and, though all France 
have admired, for the last fifteen or twenty years, 

one neither knows what it is, nor what it means. 

• 

Stendhal, Morgan, Schlegel. Oh, ye muses . . . 
(only think of digging up those old ladies, in 
the nineteenth centurj^) ; these are the names 
now famous in our climes. They arc the chiefs 
of the Propaganda, the ardent missionaries who 
praise romanticism and preach its mysteries. 
There is not an English, 'Swiss, or German 
reader who does not thrill at the sacred sound 
of their names ?’ Now why should,you, my dear 
sir, take the pains to tag this simple expose, this 
most literal answer, with ‘ admire ’ and ‘ dire,’ 
‘ endoctrine'’ and ‘j’ai devine ?’ ” 

“But, madame, Boileau himself would not 
stand this test; yet you will not venture to say 
that the ^luthor of ‘ The Art of Poetry,’ is not a 
poet?” 

“Oh! God forbid! What, get outlawed again 
for my foolish opinions on French poetry; par- 
die, not I. All I shall ^ay is, that Boileau was 
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the head of the romanticists of his day, to whose 
castigation of the classicists, servile imitators of a 
preceding time, posterity stands much indebted.” 
Boileau a romanticist ?—that is too much— 

c’ect a pouffer de rire.” And Monsieur de- 

% 

did ‘■‘■pouffer'' to some purpose. 

^ “ Ma bonne Miladi,” said he, wiping his eyes, 

“Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire were also, I sup¬ 
pose, of your sect? ” 

“ To be sure, they.w'ere fdl romanticists ; that 
is, all reformers of the classic literature of their 
own times.” 

t 

“Voltaire a reformer of the authors of the 
Cid and the Ph^dre! Voltaire, who adored the 
grand Corneille, and worshipped the divine Ra¬ 
cine!” 

’ ‘ ‘ He worshipped and adorgd their genius ; but 
he abandoned their models, when he psoduced 
De*Cburci and Mahomet. Voltaire was not the 
founder of romanticism’, but he was a zetJous 
apostle.” 

Monsieur de- shook his head. He sai<k 
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“ Romanticism is of a much more modern date ; 
it began in the salons of Madame de Stael; it 
was, I grieve to say, helped on by Talma, and 
has been assisted by the deserters of the Come'die 

Franqaise from the oriflamme of the national 

»• 

literature, by the' mistaken calculations of the 
commissaire royal, Monsieur Taylor, and by 
the multiplication of vaudevilles. It has been 
urged on by all the servile journalists, and by 
the ambitious vanity of the,young writers in the 
‘ Globebut above all by Monsieur Scribe, 
who counts his productions by the hundred.” 

“ Here are a great many abettors, certainly, of 
the new heresy.” I replied. “ But, I assure you, 

Monsieur de -, romanticism has a much 

remoter origin. It^rst shewed itself in the days 
of your Charles the Sixth, when the romanticists, 
called le thedtre des confreres de la passion, made 

'j 

head against the melancholy mysteries enacted 
at the corners of streets, by substituting, for 
the crucifixion, the acts of the apostles. They 
were, in their turn, superseded by other roman- 
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ticists/ les clercs de la basoche,’ who ceirried the 

public with them, by their amusing ‘ farces, folies, 

et moralit^s which, instead of the Apostles, had 

'the ridicules of society for their subject. A new 

school, however, founded by les enfans de sans 

souci, directed by a prince des sots, in its turn won 

. all suffrages. The national theatre of thcfrhres 

de la passion w&s left for the precursor of Racine; 

Michel; and deserted for the ‘ mb's sottf,’ the 

great romantic drama df its day, which still 

maintains its place on the English stage, by the 

name of ‘ Mother Goose.’ Then came .lodelle, 

the Corneille of the sixteenth century, whose 

tragedy of Cleopatre, the first of its kind, was 

thought to have fixed the French language; but 

it did not. In spite of iJie support it received 
• * 
from the classicists of the* succeeding reign, the 

romanticists of Henry th§ Fourth’s (fey super¬ 
seded it; with the assistance of that Scribe of 
the seventeenth century, Alexander Hardi, who 
in the course of five hundred plays (called farces) 
brought a style of comedy into fashion,' of 

. p • 
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which my friend Polichinelle is, in these 4egcne- 

rate times, the last support. Hardi at length also 

became perruque; when the Italian bouffes (first 

introduced by Marie de M^dicis) gave the French* 

farceur his coup de ^race. The drama a soggetto, 

as we find it in the tfie'dtre du Ohirardi, became a 

rage ; and it required an edict de par le roi to be 

launched by the despotic pedantry of Cardinal 

Richelieu, to force the French people to give up 

laughing at Harlequin and Mezzetin, and to yawn 

at the theatre in the Palais Royal, where the 

solemnities of the Spanish and Austrian muses 

« 

made war against truth and nature ; solemnities 
which only began to please, through the power¬ 
ful genius of Racine and Molifere.” 

“ Stop there,” at length interrupted Mon¬ 
sieur de-, who had hitherto listened to me 

with all * the polite patience of a Frenchman : 
“every thing must havp its solstice; every 
country mtist have its Augustan age, its classic 
epoch of refinement, when its language is fixed. 
Th'at, in qjir country, was the age of Racine ; 
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and France will never submit, while it has an 
academy to direct the public taste, to abandon 
the rules then laid down, for the purpose of 
adopting tlie tragedy of Schiller and of Shaks- 
peare, with their dramatis personae, 

9 

“ ‘ Enfants au premier acte, etbarbons au dernifere.’ 

“ It will never endure to see a Sir Macdutf- 

coming on the stage with the head of Sir 

Macbeth in his hand» Fbr my part, it is now 

forty years, that I have admired Iphigenia, 

Phedra, Semiramis, Britannicus, the Cid, Me- 

rope, and Zaire; and I cannot now learn to 

reject these chefs d'eeuvre of human genius, at 

the bidding of your romanticists. I abide by 

the rules, by which these immortal productions 
» > 
were written ; and I believe‘that the genius of the 

nation will never transcend Jhem with impunity.” 

’ “ But, Mon.sieur, what we call genius, depends 
much upon the epoch in which it appears. 'There 
are ages made for great celebrities; which, how- 
ever, are neither the happiest, nor |he wisest, 
r* 2 
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Homer sang to barbarians ; Corneille and Racine 
wrote when bigotry and despotism, and popular 
ignorance were at their highest; when political 
science had no existence, when the useful arts 
were in their infancy, and. when the domestic 
accommodations o^ a royal palace were inferior 
to those of a modern farm-house; in short, 
when the Descartes and the Cajsalpimises, with 
all their genius and learning, knew less than 
a student of the law-schools, or a pupil of 
Cuvier,* in the present day. The pretension of 
such writers to fix a national language are 
wholly unfounded. A thousand terms of science, 
art, philosophy, social life and its ridicules, have 

been inyented since Racine wrote, to expre.ss 

* 

new facts and new feelings, new wants and new 
enjoyments. Words* have been borrowed from 
foreign * hations; and the nervous and naive 

* * c 

expressions of your exquisite annalists, and 
other carl^ writers, have been revived, though 
they are rejected by the frivolous fastidiousness 
of your ac^emy, which i^ a fit engine of slavish 
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literature, invented by a despotic government to 
set bounds to thought, and check the progress 
of opinion. Time, however, sets all things right. 
Clement Marot is now preferred to the ‘ Guir- 
lande de Julie and Join villa and Brantome are 
in universal esteem, while the royal historiogra¬ 
phers of Louis the Fourteenth are wholly for¬ 
gotten.” 

“ Je vous en fais mon compliment, madame. 
I abandon you tliis‘ ‘ troupe grossi^re,’ as Bol- 
leau calls them, and their jargon, which has be¬ 
come the dictionnaire acade'mique of your roman¬ 
ticists. But I trust there is still taste enough 
left in France,' to reduce In muse vagabonde de 
la Seine au regie du devoir,* and to protect us at 
once from the barbarism of their dialects, anrj 
from the absurdities of your Shakspeare and 
the apostles of the new light. Our stage will 
never tolerate a lord Folstalf, a chief justice pre- 

* “To reduce the erringimsse of the Seine to a sense of 
duty.’’ » • 
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senting a prisoner to the king, and addressing 
him thus : ‘ Le voilu, sire, je vous le livre, ct je 
supplie vdtre grace de faire enregistrer ce fait 
d’armes, parmi les autres de cette journe'e, ou je 
leferai mettre dans,une ballade avec mon portrait 
a la me.’ ”* ' ' 

“ But, Monsieur de-, Falstaff is not a chief 

justice, nor a lord ; but an old humourist, a wit, 
a jester, a profligate, a boasting coward, some- 
thing between the first minisler of France during 
the classic reign of the Regent, and D’Aubign(5, 
the reckless friend of Henry the Fpurth.” 

“ Even so, comedy has its bounds ; and Boi- 
leau has said, ‘ il faut que les acteurs budinent 
noblement.’ ”f 

“ True, but Boileau’s works, like the holy 
writ, afford texts for all faiths. He has else¬ 
where slid. 


* Palstaff"’s speech on rendering Sir John Colvile.— 

Henry IV. Part 2d. Act 4. Scene 3d. 

« 

*t “ Tlic actors should jest nobly.” 
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" Que la nature done soit votre dtude unique, 

Auteurs, qui pr^tendez aux nommes du coiniquc.” • 

‘ ‘ In comedy, yes; but would the delicatessc 
francaise ever endure in a tragedy such a phrase 
as “the early village cock;”or tell your mistress, 
when my posset is ready, to strike upon the bell.” 

“ French delicacy has already endured some¬ 
thing like the latter in Corneille. When the' 
hero asks the time of night, the reply is, 

“La tour de St. Marc, pres de cette demeure, 

A, comme vous passez, sonne la douxi^me heure.” 

‘ ‘ Ah ! arretez vous la, madame ! Je vous ui ul- 
trape. Observe—Corneille says, ‘ la dourieme 
heure.’ Observe that—remark that; he does not 

say ‘ minuit.’ Your Shakspeare and our fomanti- 

* 

-cists would have said ‘ midnight tout bonnemcnl'.’ 

t 

No, no, you will never palm the monstrous 
farces and barbarous language of Shakspeare, (as 
Voltaire has called them,) on the public tfpste, in 


* “ Let nature be your only study, if you would ])retend 
to success in comedy.” 
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spite of all the maitres claqueurs,* of your dar¬ 
ling romanticism.” 

“ Nor will you, my dear sir, ever persuade the 
present generation to go back to 1690, and to 

make . 

« 

» 

“ ‘ Les dl^gies amoureuses, que Ton nommc tragedies,’ 

the standards of their literature.” 

“The tragedies of Racine amatory elegies?— 
yfiu do not understand our ^language— voilct le 
fait, madame.” 

■ “ But Voltaire did, and if he did not apply 

thi.s phrase expresscdly to Racine', he did to 
the school of his ill-timed imitators, whose (/out 
fre'late' et effemine', he strove to put down by 
such plays as Mahomet, Merope, and Adelaide 
dd Guesqlin. He. coyild not consent to make ‘ 
Cajsar undertake a voyage to Egypt, to see ‘ une 
reine adorable,’ and make Anthony rhyme to 'the 
sentiment,, by. asseverating that ‘ elle est incom¬ 
parable.’ ” 




Hireling applaudos in the theatres. 
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“ Ma chere Miladi, it is easier to laugh, than 
to reason ; hut ridicule is no test of truth.” 

“ Why not ? ridentem dicere verum- quid, vetat ? 
You see I can be a classic too upon occasion, 
as a certain personage quotes ’scripture ; who, by 
the bye, is himself quite a romantic.” 

“ II en est Men dujne, I make you a present of 
him with all my heart.” 

“ But you will confess he is a good dramatic 
subject, as Goethe has handled him. You have 
seen Faust?” 

“No, madam ; nqj; only have I never seen that 
German rhapsody played, (as my friend Du Val 
calls it,) but I have never gone to the Francais, 
since its boards were polluted by the barbarisms 
of Henri TII., and the other extravaganzas of 
the romantic school, of which Goethe is the 
patriarch.” 

“ But why has the Francais submitted to such 
pollution?” 

“ What would you have, madam? the French 
drama touches to its fall. Even the actors, the 
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successors of Baron and Lekain have lent 
themselves to the heresy of the age, and given 

up the altars of Corneille and Racine to the 

• 

worship of the golden calf of romanticism.” 

The actors are like the rest of the world, 1 
suppose ; and are looking to their own interests. 
They prefer living like princes on the prose of 
Monsieur Dumas, to starving on the noble verse 
of Racine ; in this, they do but go with their 
age and their public.” 

“Their interests!—they are destroying their 
interests, for a paltry vogue of a moment. 
In adopting a false style, they give up their 
ancient stock pieces. When once they have 
abandoned the rules, they can never bring an 
audience back to the good taste, which cen¬ 
turies of their restrictions had inspired. To 
turn the Fran 9 ais into a ‘ theatre du genre,’ is 
to abandon a route which it has followed for 

n 

one hundred and fifty years, with success ; and 
it will produce a complete downfall of the classi- 
ciil drama.” 
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“ It has fallen, my dear sir; the blow is struck. 
The empty benches when the old plays are per¬ 
formed, and the crowds which flock when they 
give Henri III., are true barometers of public 
taste ; hut your theatre is still the great national 
theatre. When France ‘was royal and Aristo¬ 
telian, and obedient to the dictates of your 
academy, the Franoais was filled by the repre-’ 
sentations of Athalie and Alzire ; and now that 
it is constitutional, *and emancipated from its li¬ 
terary, as from its political thraldom^ the talent 
of the nation is devoted to serving the interests 
of the people ; and it illustrates the evils of des¬ 
potism by the representation of such characters 
as Henri III. and the Due de Guise. It is not 

that Monsieur Dumas is superior to Racine, or 
* • 
even equal to him ; but that h‘e writes in coinci¬ 
dence with the wants, the feelings, and’«5pinions 
of his age, as Racine did by his; the secret 
of the success of both. Racine was the greater 
genius ; but Dumas is the honester man. The 
first wrote to flatter thp great, whose dependant 
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and slave he lived and died. The latter writes 
to benefit the mass, and is only their fellow ci¬ 
tizen. Both have laboured in their vocation ; 
and the error is to judge them by the same 
rule.” 

“ What an cpifjramm\i, Miladi, against the lite¬ 
rature of our days!” exclaimed my classicist, 
triumphantly; and taking up the “ Cliarles II.” 
of Du Val, which lay on the table, he read from 
its preface a descriptibn of the theatre immedi¬ 
ately before the revolution. 

“ Thccojjierf/'c Fran raise was, in 1789, an esta¬ 
blishment altogether royal. The superior talents 
of the artists who were its glory, inspired a lively 
interest in the educated public to which they 
addressed themselvesi The first appearance of 
an actor, of a new piece, a stage-anecdote, or a 
little scandal, was sufficient to occupy the high 
society of Paris, which was always more or less 
excited to'enthusiasm, about some favourite ac¬ 
tress or some fashionable play. At this epoch, 
all* the boxes were let by^ the year to the court 
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and to the great financiers. Among the upper 
classes it would have been mauvais ton in a w'O- 
man of quality not to have been able to say— 

‘ 1 shall expect you to-night in my box. ’ 

“ The pit w'as composed of young men, who 
came to Paris to follow t'heir studies ; and who, 

I knowing by heart the remarkable passages of 
Racine and Corneille, went to the play to judge 
the actors in pieces which they had learned to 
admire in their infancy. If they were sometimes 
noisy and severe, they more commonly carried 
to the representation all that enthusiasm which 
belongs to the national character—an enthusiasm 
that was rapidly communicated to the boxes, and 
conferred on the representations of that day a 
warmth which had nothing*factitious about it, 
hut was very different from the calculated ap- 
plause of the hireling puffersmf our times, whom 
the public take good care to leave to their own 
operations. As I have said, the pit was oc¬ 
cupied exclusively by these educated young men, 
whose earliest pursuits had been the study of the 
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belles lettres, and who were not ignorant of any 
of the beauties of the national theatre. Their 
good taste was maintained by the literary jour¬ 
nals at that time, edited by the La Harpes, the 

Champforts, and , the Marmontels ; and they 

« 

brought to the scene ari enlightened rigour which, 
in the end, was of decided advantage to good. 

actors and good writers. Besides the pit, there 

«* 

wasK;he orchestra occupied by the older amateurs, 
who still entertained’ the suine interest for the 
drama which had shed such a charm on their 
past youth* When worn out wdth business, and 
retired from the world, they came back to their 
early illusions, and the smallest theatrical event 
became with them a serious affair. After the 
play was over, th^y joined the men of letters 
assembled in the s'alon (les foyers inte'rieurs). 
There,* under the excitement of anew piece, or of 

• • c 

an old one well represented, they talked with a 
passion not always exempt from epigram. Some¬ 
times the actor or author received from them an 
« 

indirect criticism, or a vseful lesson ; and if in 
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* 

these piquant conversations a witticism escaped 
from one of the interlocutors, it was carried im¬ 
mediately to twenty different supper tables, and 
was repeated the next day in all the brilliant 
circles of Paris. 

t 

* 

“ It was impossible, then, that an art which 
.was the delight of high society and of the edu¬ 
cated youth, should not make a most rapid pro¬ 
gress,” &c. &c. &c. 

Monsieur de-'•— paused, and looked tri¬ 

umphantly ; and I exclaimed, “What an epi¬ 
gram against the age and the literature of your 
days ! What a public ! What a corrupt and idle 
state of society, when youth and ixge, the lowly 
and the great, placed their happiness in,the re¬ 
presentations and the intrigues of a theatre! 
Such a description in itself justifies the revolu¬ 
tion : the aristocracy exclusively occupied with 
the green room; the s,tudents giving up their 
time and intellects to theatrical composition, and 
surrendering their judgment and independence 
to the keeping of such pritics as La Harpe and 
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Marmontel; and the smallest theatrical event a 
principal affair to the whole town! Oh! ye 
Chambers of Peers and Deputies, ye students in 
the schools of Law and Medicine, yc pupils of 
the Polytechnic, ^ye followers of the classes of 
Cuvier and Cousin, ye ardent professors of the 
several arts and sciences, and of literature, ye 
honest, energetic, and manly youths of modern 
France, what a contrast do ye afford ! Raise 
your hearts in thanksgiving, rally round the 
oriflamme of your regeneration, and guard it well. 
Continue your zealous pursuit of knowledge. 
Give your days to the study and to the defence 
of your rights : and at night, when you rejiair to 
the theatre, be it to recreate your over-worked 
minds and exhausted spirits, and not to waste 
your abilities on a‘ subject which ought only to 
he th6 amusemen,t of a well-constituted so¬ 
ciety.” 

Yo'ar apostrophe may be very eloquent,” 
said my classicist, impatiently ; “ hut allow me 

4 

to observe 
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“ Another time, another time—let us now 
talk of old friends,” I said hastily, and something 
weary of a verbal warfare, which must terminate 
in each party retaining his own opinion.” 

At this moment the door ppened, new visitors 
were ushered in, and in’the course of a quarter 
of an hour, the room was filled with a miscel¬ 
laneous circle of men of fashion and of literature,' 
artists and professors of every shade of opinion 
on the prevailing topic of* the day. My classi¬ 
cist made his bow and retired ; and I followed 
to the ante-room to give my old friend a cordial 
shake of the hand, and an “ au revoir” at a new 
tragedy at the Porte St. Martin. 

“ Madam,” he said, gravely, “ I leave you 
in the midst of a literary congress, in which, as 
in other congresses, no tWo persons have the 
same interests ; while each>is bent exclusively on 
pursuing his own.” „ 

“ So much the better,” I replied; ” we shall 
then have no sect, and consequently no intole¬ 
rance.” 


VOL. 1. 
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“ You will have nifoi, ni lot.” 

With this bitter denunciation, my friend took 
his leave, and I returned to laugh and talk non¬ 
sense with my fresh arrivals. “ If I could but 
divest myself,” as .Horace Walpole says, “ of 
my wicked and unphildsophic bent to laughing, 
I should do very wellthough what better can 
‘one do with a world which is not good enough to 
esteem, and yet is not worth the trouble of hat¬ 
ing, than to laugh at it: of all its follies, the 
serious are by far the most ridiculous. 
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While romanticism is ascribed to the influence 
of a country, a sect, a party, or a person—while 
its nativity has been assigned to England, to 
Italy, to Germany, and to France—and its pa¬ 
rentage to Shakspeare, Visconti, Scbifler, Ma¬ 
dame de Stael, and Dr. Johnson (!)—it is, in 
fact, the produce of no one country or apostle. 
Romanticism is a manife^ation of intellect, a 
form of literature peculiar to the population 
which took possession of Europe on the decline 
of the Roman empire, .and has subsisted from 
the earliest periods ofl their recorded existence. 

Q 2 
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On the revival of letters in the twelfth century, 
a system of religion, morals, government, and 
habits, incidental to other regions and races than 
those of the antique world, called for other 
forms of thought and expression than those 
which reigned among the descendants of Virgil 
and Horace ; and even in the classic regions of 
Italy, modified, where it did not wholly super¬ 
sede the conventional tastes derived from the 
literature of Greece. 

Although romanticism, as a term applied to 
a literary sect, is of modern date, tjie character¬ 
istics to which it is affixed are as old as tlu< in¬ 
stitutions which originated them. It came forth 
from tilt northern forests, rude and barbarous 
as the people to whom it belonged ; and, like 

them, it overran the polished feebleness and ele- 

1% 

gant corruption whidi no longer served the in¬ 
terests or reflected the feelings of a new-modelled 
society. Wherever freedom waved her oriflamme, 
there, it fixed its standard. It flourished in the 
free states of Italy, supported successivelv by 
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Dante, Boccaccio, Ariosto, and Tasso. It rallied 
its forces in the fields of Runnimede, and marched, 
under the authority of Magna Charta, with Chau¬ 
cer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton. It did not 
disdain the rude halls of the bad, bold, feudatories 
of France, whose resistance to individual abso¬ 
lutism was a faint image of freedom ; and, be¬ 
coming the inspiration of her chroniclers, hu¬ 
mourists, and early poets, it produced the lite¬ 
rature of the Froissarts, the Rabelais’, and the 
Marots of the middle ages. Modified in its 
forms by the influence of Arabian literature, it 
took possession of Spain, during the spirit-stir¬ 
ring struggles for independence, previous to tlio 
expulsion of the Moors ; and in its native soil 
. of Germany it has slowly developed itself -in 
form and elegance, under the influence of the 
reformation, with whose' leading princi])le of 
self-judgment and self-reliance it is strictly iden¬ 
tified. 

When liberty fell in Italy beneath the power 
of the empire, the p(?]30, and the commercial 
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aristocracy, when it was thrown into abeyance 
under the lawless Stuarts of England, and when 

it lay gasping and mangled on the wheel, or 

• 

groaning in the dungeons of the Bastile and 
Vincennes, under the despotic Bourbons, then 
returned the unquestioned sway of classic abso¬ 
lutism in letters. A new Pindus and Parnassus 
were opened in the Louvre and Versailles; the 
muses* ranged themselves under the banners of 
the academy, and Apollo wks restored in the 
persons, first of the cardinal minister, and after¬ 
wards of Louis the Fourteenth. 

This connexion between romanticism and po¬ 
litical liberty, fanciful as at first sight it may 
appear, is not difficult to explain. Literature, 
like all the other productions of the human spe¬ 
cies, is the creature of their wants ; but its de- 
velopem^nt can only<be proportionate to those 
wants, and accordant with,, the wishes and feel- 
ings of the people, where their actions and 
thoughts are unrestrained and free. 

In the several centres of civilization, produced 
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by the division of Europe into isolated and inde¬ 
pendent nations, separate/oci were established, in 

which the arts, sciences, and literature were culti- 
* 

vated, with a success which was modified by the 
peculiar circumstances of ea®h. At the first esta¬ 
blishment of these nations, almost every trace of 
the ancient classical models was lost; and the first 
efforts of each, in literature, were guided exclu¬ 
sively by such lights as individual genius Struck 

» 

out ; when suddenly the discovery of Greek and 
Roman manuscripts, and the exile of the Greek 
literati of Asia Minor, brought the population of 
Europe acquainted with a poetry, a philosophy, 
and a style of composition, so much more ele¬ 
gant, polished, and elaborated, than their own, 
as very naturally gave a liew cmrent to their 

* P 

ideas, and misled them into a flat and unreflect- 
ing imitation. 

The beauties of the.jancient writers were, how- 
ever, more especially calculated to please the 
taste and captivate the imagination of the upper 
classes—as the sources from which they were 
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obtained were more especially within the reach 
of the powerful and the opulent. But on all 

classes the influence was exotic, and its operation 

• 

was opposed by the whole mass of native feelings, 

habits, and scntimcyits. In those communities 

• 

where freedom had previously existed, x^here the 
people had been accustomed to a greater political 
and commercial activity, had developed a larger 
circle'of ideas, and had more successfidly culti- 
vated their mother language, the sum of opposing 
forces to the pxire acceptation of the new canons 
of criticism must have been more, considerable 
and effective. The genius of such a people 
must have been less favourable to a servile imi¬ 
tation, as their tastes must have been less likely 
to approve of such models, than those of a com¬ 
munity, where the many were accustomed to 
obey, and the few, alone, who had leisure for 
study, or occasion to write, were already lapped 
in a precocious refinement and morbid delicacy. 

In proportion to the mental activity of the 
several nations, at the epoch of the revival of 
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ancient literature, was the dominion which north¬ 
ern ideas maintained, and the resistance they 
afforded to an implicit adoption of classic rules 
of composition, and classic models of thought 
and writing. In those communities, also, in 
which the greater number of positive interests 
‘were brought into debate, where political rights 
were to he defended, religious doctrines dis¬ 
puted, or commercial and manufacturing 'arts 

t 

promoted and practised, there existed a greater 
necessity for addressing all classes, and for giving 
a preference to those forms, which were most 
universally intelligible. In the despotic states, 
on the contrary, where mind was stagnant, and 
power fell heavy upon intellect, an obsolete and 
ynpractical circle of ideas of)ened the only field 
in which genius could move* with a comparative 

freedom and ease : while the ruling auth’orities, 

• * * 

feeling their jealousies, appeased and their secu- 
rity strengthened by the adoption of an aristocratic 
literature, soon learned to favour and encourage, 
as a point of policy, thi« pecuKar mode of occu- 
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pying and chaining the intellects of their sub¬ 
jects.* 

On the revival of letters in France, the politi- 

• 

cal struggles between the aristocracy and the 

throne were favourable to the intellectual inde- 

« 

pendence of literature ; and the renioteness of 
the French capital from Italy, the then centre of 
classical enthusiasm, left the few original geniuses 
who appeared upon the scene, less shackled by 
conventional notions. But fhe progress of events 
rendered that country in time the head-quarters 

* The favour with which classic forms were accepted by 
the courts and aristocratic corps of Southern Europe, was, 
in the.first instance, no doubt, a matter of pure taste; nor 
is it intended to infer, that the preference given to these 

forms by the Richelieus *and the Medici, their predecessors, 

• ^ 

was altogether a systematic and deliberate attack upon pub¬ 
lic liberty. The instincts of tyranny are, however, keen 

• • 

and sure ; and if the founders of academies had no positive 

« 

malice*in their institution, they were at least conscious that 
such bodies had little direct liberal tendency; and experience 
soon taught them the advantages derivable from an aristo- 
cratic literature, 
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of classical servility, and established a system of 
literature more I’igorously bound in the chains 
of pedantry, than any which have prevailed with 
other nations. 

The introduction and fashio^% of classical lite¬ 
rature, the criticism of Aristotle, and the phi¬ 
losophy of Plato, date among the learned as 
far back as the reign of Francis the First ; 
but they did not receive the seal of miilis- 
terial and royal authority until the age of 
Louis the Thirteenth, when an incorporated 
body of pedants,, (the “ etat c'est moi” of mind,) 
under the name of an academy, imaged in its 
forms and influence the tyranny of the govern¬ 
ment, which protected it. Under the shadow 
of this authority, which struggled successively 
against the reputation and example of Corneille, 
Molifere,* La Fontaine, and Voltaire, mediocrity 
and pretension arose into consideration; ^and 
fashion gave freely to the La Harpes, tfie Mar- 

* For nearly a century, th^* portrait of Moli^re was re¬ 
fused admittance within the wails of the Academy. , 
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montels, and the Suards—(what it so long had 
denied to the authors of Mahomet and the Cid,) 
a place on its benches to dose in. The revolu¬ 
tion came. Pindus and Parnassus fell with the 
Bastile ; and Aristotle and Longinus, Apollo and 
the Muses joined the emigration, an4 hid them¬ 
selves in the suburbs of Coblentz, or retired to 
the garrets of Paternoster-row, in London. Still 
no small portion of their followers, like those of 
their royal patron, remained behind ; and took 
every colour of the successive governments. 
The classic eulogists of Robespierre, the Pindars 
of the reign of terror, became the Virgils of the 
empire, and sang their epithalamiums to the Diva 
Augusta of fraternizing Austria. 

Romanticism, stiU banished from France,.* 
took shelter in the meantime in the dark forests 
of the Rhine, humriied her Cronan.on the banks 
of tl^e Shannon, rhapsodized on the shores of the 


* Save only in the unaccountably prevalent admiration 
of Ossian, a work of all othew, the least likely to have found 
favour aipongst the admirers'of academies. 
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Clyde, and sent forth, from her abbey-cell at 
Newstead, such lights of song, as time shall never 
obscure. For her restoration to her ancient 
seats on the Seine, she awaited the downfall of the 
most imposing despotism that eyer ruled a scarce 
reluctant nation. It was not till the standard 
ftf the Charte was firmly planted, that romanti¬ 
cism made her appearance among the regenerated 
children of France ; shewing herself not at the 
levee of the king, nor at the sittings of the Aca¬ 
demy, but in the chamber of deputies with the 
c6le gauche, and by the side of the Lafayettes 
and the Foys. For (to drop the image) roman¬ 
ticism in the nineteenth century, like protestan- 
tism in the sixteenth, is but a term invented to 
express the principle of mental independence, by 
which men claim the right to think after their 
own unshackled judgments, and to express their 
thoughts in .such formsi and combinations, as 
their own perceptions dictate, or the state of 
society demands. 

This right, so inherent* in the v^ery nature of 
man, though killed in tlie letter, had in all 
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times liyed in the spirit. It lurked under the 
classic rules of Boileau, * it sparkled in the 
judgments of Madame de Sdvign^, f it tri- 
umphed in the “ Plaideurs” of Racine, in the 
Cid of Corneille, find throughout all the glorious 
comedies of Moli&re ; and it was adv 9 cated, as it 
was splendidly illustrated, in the works of Vol¬ 
taire. I It charmed, and it still charms, all 
Eui-ope in the “ Figaro” of Beaumarchais ; and 


• " Le temps, qui change tout, change aussi nos humeurs. 
Chaquc &ge a ses plaisirs, son esprit, et ses moeurs.” 

yirt dc la Pocsie. 

t Madame de Sdvigne preferred Corneille to Racine, on 
account of the occasional coldness and feebleness of the 
latter, his misplaced love-making, and his defect of national 

colouring: “ Vive dope,” she says, " notre vieil ami Corneille; 

« 

pardonnons lui de m^chans vers, en favour des divines sail- 

lies dont nous sommes te-ansportiSs. Despreaux en dit encore 

• * • 

plus que moi, et, en un mot, c’qst le bon goht: tenez-vous-y.” 
—Lettre CXL. 

+ The fate of Voltaire’s Adelaide du Guesclin is curious. 
When first played, it wasf hissed off the stage. Voltaire 
then gave it, under the namif of the Due de Foix, weakening 
and correcting it “ par respect pour le ridicule and because 
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for nearly half a century before the revolution, 
without name or designation, it had influenced 
the judgments of all ranks and parties, to an 
excess which in the opinion of an illustrious 
foreigner, (himself the founder of the Roman 
Romantique) was deemed fanaticism and ridicule.* 
• During the fermentation of the revolution, the 
literature of France fell to its lowest pitch of 
mediocrity. The national mind was enga'ged 
with other pursuits. ■* The philosophers of the 
I)receding years had paid the fatal price of their 


it was deteriorated, he says it succeeded very well. After a 
lapse of some years, the actors revived the orig-inal piece, 
when all the romanticisms, which had formerly been hissed, 
were vigorously applauded. 

* “ What have they gained by leaving Moliere, Boileau, 
Corneille, Racine, &c. &c. &c. ?” “ Rpcollect all tliat i object 
to is'their quitting their own agreeable style, to take up the 
worst of ours. In the first place they don’t undctstam! us, 
and in the next, if they did, so much the worse for them.” 
— H. Walpolp s.Correspondence .—alludes to the then 
prevailing Parisian rage for Clarissa Harlowc.) 
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cojisistency : the deaths of Condorcet, Lavoisier, 
and Malesherbes, were warnings and examples 
to intimidate the boldest spirits, to check ori¬ 
ginality, and to repress genius. None but the 

feeble or the basa could consent to write under 

( 

the bloody canons of 'criticism of a Danton and 

t 

a Marat. • 

Under the empire, science and the drama were 
taken off the lists of intellectual proscription. 
They came back to serve,* with less worthy ex¬ 
iles, in the antechambers of Napoleon; while phi¬ 
losophy, under the sarcastic appellation of ideo¬ 
logy, was either presumed not to exist, or was 
left under an obscure surveillance with the sur¬ 
viving members of the national assembly, the 
national guard, atid all that desired liberty, or 

m' • 

administered to its attainment. Still, the mu- 

nificent encourag&ment of the exact sciences, 

• • . 

while it answered the ^iews of the maitre ouv- 
rier, served the purposes of the people and the 
times. The vague generalities and sentimental 
verbiage of the inferior revolutionary writers. 
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had thoroughly relaxed the intellect and the mo¬ 
rals of the people : and the discipline of facts, 
and of that rigorous logic which positive science 
requires, came seasonably to re-temper the en¬ 
feebled springs of the national mind. Nor was 
their influence upon criticism and literature in 
general less beneficial, by fostering the tendency 
and forcing the habit of self-judgment, and by 
referring all things to the test of the sensed, and 
the criterion of utility. 

The etfect upon the rising generation of this 
new school of instruction, (planned by the Con¬ 
ventionalists with so much wisdom, though 
carried only into a partial activity under the 
strong volition of Napoleon,) was rapidly felt. 
The example of the Cuviers and the La Places, 
(thus favoured and distinguished by the great 
fountain of all favour and distinction,) filled the 
Polytechnic schools and the various Lyceep with 
ardent and ambitious youths, all eager in pursuit 
of truth, and trained to reject whatever is not 
susceptible of rigorous demonstration. The 

VOL. I. u 
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clear and precise language of algebra eventually 
produced its effect upon the national style ; 
and the criticism of mathematical and natural 
science, after the lapse of a few 3'ears, influenced 
the criticism of the belles lettres. 

In the mean time, ‘however, the surviving 
writers of the democratic epoch, who had ranged 
themselves successively under the patronage of 
the clubs, the convention, the directory, and the 
consulate, now sought, by adiUation and servility, 
to win the smiles of their new master and sove¬ 
reign. Their names and their works may he 
best sought in that volume, where their feebleness, 
falseness, and common place mediocrity arc re¬ 
corded for the instruction of posterity,—the 

“ Dictionnaire des Girouettes.” Names, alas! 

«• • 

are there also to he found, belonging to brighter 

records, and illustratkig better and nobler times ; 

• • • 

but the majority of those..who fill the degrading 

« 

pages of that volume were the writers de circon- 
sfance, whose merit is weighed, not by their lite- 
r.ary ability, but by the success of their base flat- 
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tcry, and the plausibility of their perversions of 
truth. It is delightful to observe that the finest 
prose writer and the greatest poet of modern 
France, Paul Courier and De Beranger, are not 
to be found in the degrading ^catalogue. 

“ Lcs heros aimeront toujours le theatre gui re- 
presente lcs heros,'’* says Voltaire, in one of his 
eulogistical letters to the “ Alexander of the 
North and the driima that flattered the* vain 
glory of Louis the Fourteenth, found equal favour 
from Napoleon. The fictions which gave a false 
and adulatory colouring to the actions of an 
Orestes or a Caesar, answered alike the pur¬ 
poses of die reckless conqueror of the Palatinate, 
and of the victor of Marengo and AUsterlitz. 
Bonaparte was wont to say that, ‘ ‘ if he had a 

Corneille in his dominions, he would have ere- 

» 

ated him a prince; and the 'sentiment is charac¬ 
teristic of the diifererfce between past and, pre- 


Heroes will always lovc'tlic theatre which rcprcscul-s 


heroes.’ 
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sent times. A paltry pension, accompanied by 
every species of malignant humiliation, was all 
that the unfortunate Corneille obtained from 
ministerial patronage or royal bounty. It was 
the market price tsf the .servility of genius in 
that Augustan age. 

Napoleon was not only the hero of the dra¬ 
matic muse,'he was also the critic and the censor. 
He gave hints to authors and lessons to actors. 
He taught Talma more than he learned from him; 
and the master of the destinies of sovereigns 
was also the manager of the Theatre Franrais. 
The dramatic notions of Napoleon were those 
of the age in which he had been educated, but 
his energetic mind could not be satisfied with 
the insipidity of the old drama ; nor did he pasjs 
unobserved the absurdities of the old school of 
tragic acting. “ Come to the Tuilcries next 
Sunday,” said Napoleon to Talma; “ I shall 
receive the kings of Saxony, Wurtemburg, Na¬ 
ples, and Holland. The other princes of Eu¬ 
rope will be repre.sentc*{i by their ambassadors. 
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Observe these personages attentively, and tell 
me afterwards, if you see them rise on their 
heels, roll their eyes, and make extravagant 
gesticulations, or speak with a ridiculous em¬ 
phasis. On the contrary, tlye simplest manners 
are the most distinguished ; and the superiority 
of rank, like that of intellect, announces itself 
by the justness and the rarity of action, or of 
marked inflexions of voice.” This was gehuine 
romanticism, and Napoleon was a romanticist 
sans s'en doidei-. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, the clas¬ 
sic muses of the wil de bwuf, who made their 
entry on the baggage-waggons of the allies, were 
busily employed in giving subjects for impromp¬ 
tu royalty to the candidates for poetical jien- 
sions. The echoes of the theatre were called 
forth by laudatory strains ‘mille fois re'petes, in 
praise of the “ envoye«d’en haut.” Apollo^ once 
more resumed his place in the Tuileries, and 
“ les Graces” re-occupied the niches vacated by 
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the Genius of Victory.* The modern classics 
beheld the restoration of this portion of the an¬ 
cient regime with triumph; and many of the 
elders of the liberal party, (who denied in 
literature that libcj^ty of conscience which they 
had adopted in politics,) held up the code of 
Aristotle in one hand and the charte in the 
other. 

In the mean time, the youth of France, the 

* Since the restoration, political opinion has entered for 
much into the elections of the Academy, as elsewhere; and 
under the administration ofMonsicur de Vaublanc,—Arnault, 
Etienne, Gregoire, Garat, and others, were deprived of their 
scats, as a punishment for their independence. Of these, 
the two first were a few months back restored to their ho¬ 
nours. For the rest, there is a natural wish on the part of 
the young romanticists t6 obtain a share of the respecta¬ 
bility still attached to the fauteuil, for their own party, and 
there is a desire on the part of the elassicists to exclude 
them ♦ but the pretensions of '\hc Jesuits predominate over 
both; and monarchism and Tartufferic are the surest grounds 
of success in the high court of Parnassus. 
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heroic wreck of the campaigns of Moscow and 
of Waterloo, with all their military science, 
found themselves the illiterate subjects of the 
most literary sovereign of Europe. The insa¬ 
tiate demands of the conscfiption, anticipating 
the time necessary even’ for professional educa¬ 
tion, had left the later levies talmost wholly un¬ 
acquainted with that branch of education, which 
had been exclusively cultivated by Louis XVIII. ; 

I 

and when released From the toils and the glories 
of war, they rushed with a pardonable vanity,. 
and a laudqble ambition, upon the fields f)f 
classicism, as they had hurried to the fields of 
victory ; determined to achieve their purpose by 
the rapid “ eti avunt” of their abdicated master. 
Without considering that literature has its Po¬ 
lytechnic schools, and that its higher honours 
are only to ^ be obtained by a gradation through 
the lower, they were intent upon judging, jbefore 
they had read ; and a short process was opened 
to them, in the pages of La Harpe, whose cours 
lie lille'ralure is a proof tliat classical criticism does 
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not necessarily imply a previous knowledge of 
the classical languages. 

The works of this modern father of the classics, 
like those of the fathers of the church, who had 
preached by inspiration what they had never hu¬ 
manly acquired, now enjoyed a temporary celebrity, 
which contrasted with the comparative obscurity 
of their original fortunes. They presented them¬ 
selves'« point nomme to the young aspirants for 
literary distinction, on the shelves of every book- 
. stall of the Rue St. Jacques and of the Place dc 
rOdeon, at the very thresholds of the Ecole de 
Droit, and the Ecole de Medecine. The days of 
the Scaligers and the Daciers were renewed in 
the pays'Latin. The piqiils of Daubenton and of 
Cuvier relaxed with Horace and Longinus ; and 
confounding anti-classicism with anti-])atriolism, 

o 

they cried, “ Vivent Ivs unites, u has Shakspeure, 
c'est Vjaide-dc-camp de Wellington !”* Backed by 


* “Live the Aristotelian upities, and down with 8hak- 
speare; lie is the aide-de-camj)»of Wellington !’' 
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these young pretorians of Parnassus, the olUer 
“freres de bonnes lettres,” the writers of rhym¬ 
ing tragedies, took the field, and threw them¬ 
selves into the citadel of the Academy. Some 
even of the liberal journals, the evangelists of the 
new light of constitutional politics, upheld the 
* darkness of the ancient literature ; and the criti¬ 
cisms of one of the most celebrated redacleurs of 
one of the honestest papers in France, (who wrote, 
like Ctesar, his own commentaries on his own 
prowess,) admitted no salvation for any tragedy 
that exceeded, by a single minute, the legitimate 
licence of the Aristotelian canon. 

It was at this unlucky moment of literary re¬ 
action, that I produced my unlucky clxipter on 
^thc French theatre, with its still more unlucky 
motto ot 

« 

“ Qiii rye d61ivra des Grecft et des Roraains?”* 

It was at this most ••classical of epochs that I 

I 

complained that, 

* “ Who will deliver me fjom the Greeks and Romans ?” 
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“ Quand je fus au thccitre, 

Jc n’entcndois janfiais que Pliedre ct Cleojiatrc, 
Ai-iadiic, Didon, Icurs amans, Icurs epoux. 

Tons princes enrages, liurlant commc des loups.”*. 

The consequence was too notorious to repeat. 
J became the pariah of classicism, the excom¬ 
municated of the Quarterly, the outlaw of the 
Journal des Debats. My literary heresy was 
made a proof of my religious infidelity in Eng¬ 
land, as of my bad ' taste . in France ; and it 
was thus that I became the martyr of romanti¬ 
cism, before I was acquainted with its existence ; 
and was ranged among the “ nursing mothers” 
of the new doctrine, before I was qualified even 
for a ‘catechumen. 

While servile and interested mediocrity “ tie- 
godte de gloire, (ft tVargent affame” found its 

-•-■ ■■ .. . 

«' 

* “ If I go to the theatre, each night on tlie scene, ‘ • 

« Cleopatras and Phedras for ever are seen ; 

« 

With the lunatic princes, their lovers and spouses. 
Whose ranting might tear tlown the walls of the 
houses.” 
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account in an order of things, which paid with 
profusion its flippant timidity, the national genius 
seemed, like the great master-mind which had 
so long held it in abeyance, to be exiled to some 
remote region. A doubt aljnost arose whether 
such a thing had ever existed, or at least whether 
• it had survived its momentary developemcnt, in 
the Augustan age of Louis the Foufteenth ; and 
tlie professors of classicism challenged • their 
own times to prodtice a Racine, a Boileau, or 
a La Fontaine. 

But under the deep and dead repose, 
which mantled on the surface of society during 
the first epoch of the restoration, lay the fer¬ 
menting principle of new and undreamed-of 
^ combinations. As coercion declined,—as opinion 
rose from a chaos of confiicting principles, and 

t 

moulded itself into definite forms,—new modes 

• * 

w’ere created by new institutions ; the leaven of 
an active, if not a free press, (the first gift of a 
representative government,) worked in the ma.ss 
of heterogeneous inteitcsts ; and a silent revolu¬ 
tion in the mind and imagination of France, was 
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gradually carried into effect. Thirty years of the 
practical pursuit of' free institutions, were at 
length apparently leading to the attainment of 
the object sought; systems were yielding to ex¬ 
periment; the flimsjv literature of the Augustan 
age, which with all its beauties, had never served 
a single purpose of political science, or of social 
amelioration, was now no longer wanted ; and it 

therefore ceased to be relished. The times called 

« _ 

for other nuti'iment. The t)ld trees of know¬ 
ledge had ceased to bear ; cand a newer and more 
vigorous vegetation was springing up, whose 
shoots, like those of the natural plant, were all 
turning towards the light. The public mind was 
devoted -to public events ; and the dawn of a 

new era of French literature came forth, in co- 

« 

lours suited to the epoch of its appearance. Un¬ 
der the old despotism of the Bourbons, public 

displeasure had found vent jn a vaudeville, or ex- 

* 

ploded in an epigram. Such poetical insurrections 
—such pointed resistance to power upon paper— 
were the safety valves of„ the Richelieus and the 
Mazarins. Under the Bourbons of regenerated 
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France, public opinion sought utterance in the na¬ 
tural language of prose, the true and genuine ex¬ 
positor of mind ;—flowing naturally, like the 

« 

thought it embodies, and pausing not in its strong 

and rapid current, to eddy rpund a rhyme, or to 

seek its outlet through the cramped and sinuous 
•* • 

channels of an ungrateful metre. No one now 
consulted Boileau, or studied Racine, to find a 
rule for the manner of expression ; the /hatter 
was all. Resistance'to tyranny, and the exposure 
and defeat of an attempted revival of the old 
abuses of the old system, did not admit of the 
time, necessary to point an epigram, or to polish 
an alembicated tirade. The new press of France 
sent forth, in its volcanic explosion, a torrent 
,.of opinion, in the form of pamphlets, which, in 
spite of the clouds of dense vapour of a first 
eruption, diffused the bright sparks and pure 
flame of incorruptibl®. patriotism. It wa^then, 
that one, who was a symbol of the times in 
which he, lived, whose ^character and life rejne- 
sented the last thirty years of his country’s event- 
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fill story, appeared to illustrate in his writings 
the force of circumstance, not only upon na¬ 
tional intellect, but upon the national tempera¬ 
ment :—for in no other times, and under no 
other form of circumstances could France have 
produced such a character, or such a writer as 
Paul Louis Courier. 

Paul Courier, the Pascal of politicians, the 

founder of the prose style of the first free ])ress 

« 

France had ever possessed,* who, in the beau¬ 
tiful example of his own composition changed 
a language of phrases into a language of ideas, 
—whose words are thoughts, whose logic was 
the simple ingenuity of truth,—was, by a la¬ 
mentable fatality, allowed only an existence as 

brief as it was brilliant. But his mission was 

« 

accomplished. Ho established a conviction that 
another style, than that by which Bqssuet fright¬ 
ened^ the languid sensibility of the court, or by 
which Fenelon soothed it into tranquillity, was 

attainable, and was necessary to captivate an 
0 

enlightened and regenerated people. In his 
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• * 

graphic delineations, his “ ierms pittoresqu6s,” 
and his rapid sketches of Existing nnanners, he 
evinced that nothing can he said in rh)onc, whicli 
mjty not more effectually and effectively he writ¬ 
ten in prose. There is a poetry in his episto¬ 
lary descriptions,* which the “ Gardens ” of the 
•precieux D*elille never reached; and there is a 
freshness in his groupings, which the sickly * 
poetasters of the Palais Royal can never rival: 
because the poetry oJ nature is only to be found 
where she herself presides, with all her stupen¬ 
dous and admirable works about her. 

While the style of Courier is deemed in France 
a model as pure as it is original, the opinions 
which he advanced form the code of a, ifber.al 
and enlightened population; and of the numc- 
rous writers who have occupied the political 

arena, no one since the dafs of Voltaire, has 

• * * 

been read with more ^avidity, has produced a 
greater effect upon the public mind, or has been 


* See his admirable letters elated from all parts of Italy. 
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more formidable to the profitable abuses of a 
corrupt authority. 

Coeval with this founder of the prose of ro¬ 
manticism, stood a poet, whose inspiration was 
as national as his temperament; and whose verses 
resembled in their “ vieille gaiete gauloise," that 
true French poetry, which the academy, and the 
pedantry of the seventeenth century, endea¬ 
voured to replace by imitations of the classic 
models of antiquity. Since the days of Clement 
Marot, nothing so fresh and so French as the wri¬ 
tings of Beranger, had appeared. The poetry lay 
in the essence, not in the form—in the sentiment, 
not in the diction. Wit, sarcasm, irony, humour, 
and invective, all brought in their turn to in¬ 
flame the patriotism and animate the courage 
of the nation, derive an enhanced force from the 
unaffected ease and simplicity of the language. 
It has no inversions, jio gaudy imagery, no 
inflated metaphor; but as it echoes the rich 
melody of joy, or breathes the plaintive accents 
of compassion or regret, it kindles the fancy, 
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, » 

and goes directly to the heart. The muse oi Be- 
ranger is the muse of liberalism ; and his poetry 
is in the mouths of all Frenchmen, who are not 
tlte slaves of the court, nor the protectors of 
abuse. But its popularity jis not dependant 
exclusively upon this cause ; there is an intense 
. reality and truth about every thing he writes, a 
genuine inspiration of unaffected passion, whose’ 
charm is beyond all fictitious and imaginative 
writing, and is in itself perfectly irresistible. 

By the mere English reader, the poetry of 
Beranger will be rarely either understood or 
relished. In his graver attacks upon the ultra 
government, an Englishman will want the ne¬ 
cessary local knowledge and the personal in¬ 
terest, to be strongly excited ; and in his lighter 
and more playful sklrmishifig, there is more of 
the levity and licence which, Jiave too uniformly 
dislinguished “la gaic science” in France, in all 
ages and all regimes, than good morals or pure 
taste can approve. There is an occasional want 
of tact, or perhaps a cogstitutional recklessness 

s’ 


voi.. 1. 
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of preserving the line of propriety, such as has 
been so severely censured in the writings of Byron; 
which, though familiar in French literature, has 
never been tolerated in the poetry of this coun¬ 
try. His merits, however, are not the less those 
of the highest order,' both as a genius and a 
patriot; and he will be read by posterity, when 
the rhyming freluquets of contemporary insipi¬ 
dity, will have ceased to be known, even by 
name. 

When we left France, in the year 1818, the 
word “ Romanticism” was unknown (or nearly 
so) in the circles of Paris. The thing itself was 
but an inward grace, that took no visible form. 
The writers a la mode, whether ultra or liberid, 
were, or thought themselves to be, supporters 
and practisers of tiie old school of literature. 
The journals were all pillars of literary orthodoxy, 
and preached the infallibility of the Academy, even 
though they questioned the infallibility of the Pope. 
“ Les ceuvres complettes,” then deemed necessary 
to complete a feshionable library, were those of 
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the writers most severe in the observance o{ the 
Aristotelian canons% Even the genius of Monsieur 
Chateaubriant lay comparatively in abeyance, with 
hfe reputation; and the last names I had heard re¬ 
echoed by the voice of fame, jvere those of Mes¬ 
sieurs Le Mercier, Jouy; Du Val, Dupaty, Ar- 
.nault, Etienne, Andrieux, Pastoret, Levis, Sou- 
met, Baour-Lormian, and others of the same' 
creed and doctrines. On my return, in 1889, 1 
found this album sanctorum converted into the 
muster-roll of an army of martyrs.* Other 


* Not that these distinguished authors have ceased to 
merit or to obtain the applause of a large portion of their 
countrymen ; but the war of romanticism, and the "jjrcva- 
lent admiration of the produets of the new school, have 
^iven an additional vogue to the younger writers beyond 
what their vigour, freshness, and novelty would otherwise 
have obtained; and this vogue inevitably throws the seniors 
sonSewhat into stade. To many of them we had the pleasure 
of being personally known; and I have already given some 
account of them in my first work on France. I was ha])py 
to find them,, on my return ii> 1S29, (with very few ex¬ 
ceptions,) in the same cnjojtncnt of life, and its intel- 

S ‘2 
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lists of celebrity were now current, and Victor 
Hugo, De La Martme, Alfred de Vigny, Meri- 


lectual pursuits, as I had left them : Monsieur Jouy busy 
in bringing out his William Tell;—Monsieur Duval enjoying 
the triumphs of his last comedy, “ Charles II.,” (as well ns 
of his cariy one, “ Henry V.”) in equal possession of public 
favour after a lapse of twenty-five years;—Monsieur Le 
Mcrcier reposing in the glory of his political consistency, and 
literary independence;—Monsieur Charles Pougens, in spite 
of blindness and advancing years, still occupied in works 
of playful imagination and of philosophical utility;—Mon¬ 
sieur Arnault occupied in his new tragedy of ‘ ‘ Pertinax,” and 
enjoying the well merited success of his delightful fables, a 
collection of epigrams under the form of Apologues, in 
which is to be found that delicious moreeau so long falsely 
attributed to Madame de la Sablierc— 

" De ta tige ddtachde, 

Pauvre feuille ddsechde, 

Ou va tu, &c. &c,;” 

■» ^ 

—and Monsieur Dupaty occupied on an original drams, of 
Mezzo Car^ttere, of great interest and merit; while we found 
its author the same in friendship and in spirits as when he 
read his excellent and courageous poem, “ LeD61ateur,” to 
an admiring auditoiw, in our jsalon, some twelve years back. 
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mee, Vitet, Dumas, Beyle, Barante, Tierry, 
Mignet, &c. &c. had take'n the place of those 
whom we had left in possession of the public 
fSvour. In the interval of less than ten years, 
a change has taken place yi the literature of 
France beyond the scbpe of probability to 
have anticipated. The spirit of liberty which 
was developed in the political writipgs of 1816", 
has, in 1829, got possession of the wholewange 
of literature. The* litterateur and the politician 
arc no longer distinct personages. The time and 
the talent which formerly were given by the 
French poets and dramatists to enervate and de¬ 
grade (or, at best, merely to amuse) the people, 
and to homage their vain and heartless rulers, 
are now devoted to instruct the nation, and to 
combat the aggressions of \he privileged classes. 
The old race of hommes .g?(? lettres, who for- 
merly filled the salons^ of Paris with their com¬ 
mon places, and their Jlagornerie, lias disap¬ 
peared ; or, if the ghost of an ex-Abbe still haunts 
the cajc, or frights the /;ircles of literature from 
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their propriety,—though pity may procure respect 
for the apparition, patience itself will not afford 
it attention. Reading, thinking, scrutinizing 
France has not leisure to bestow upon the de¬ 
throned oracles of ^ by-gone generation, nor to 

give to the conventionaf judgments of a defunct 
« (1 
criticism. 

The most ^popular writers of the present day, 
whose works are seen in every hand, and are 

t 

found on every table, whose'dramas are always 
accepted, and always heard with delight, are in 
the spring and prime of life, (the season of genu¬ 
ine enthusiasm, and incorruptible honesty). 
Placed by a competency, now so widely diffused 
in Franoe, beyond the cares and the temptations 
of sordid poverty,—born and bred in times 
when personal distinctions are alone admitted as 
claims to public esteem,—they evince, in their 
pursuit of fame, an uprightness of conduct be¬ 
yond all ’the inspiration of court favour or 
aristocratic protection. The ardent desire to 
benefit their country, (while they amuse and in- 
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struct it,) by representations of its past absurdi¬ 
ties or misrule, has led them to open the long- 
closed volume of national history, which, in 
furnishing them with the soundest data for phi¬ 
losophical intjuiry, supplies ^hem with the most 
romantic materials for imaginative composition. 
If ever there was a country richer than all others 

in those records of past times which reflect the 

» 

lights and shadows of successive ages with graphic 
fldelity, and preserve every hue in unfading fresh¬ 
ness, that country is France. Monstrelet, Le 
Moine de St. Denis, Felibien, Sauval, Froissart, • 
Ducagc, Brantome, L’Estoile, with the most 
amusing and vivacious productions of the Dau- 
bigneys, De Mottevilles, Montpensiers, * Lafay- 
ettes, Nemours, Bussi-Rabutins, the S^vignfe, 
La Rochefoucaulds, De Retzj'De Contis, &c. &c. 
are treasures of literature unknown in the re- 

cords of other countries, and afford illustra- 

« 

tions of humanity, far more valuable than are 
left in the elegant, but more rhetorical works of 
the Greek and Latin historians. 
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Valuable and curious as these writings were, 
the greater number of them had lain for centu¬ 
ries neglected or unknown, in the dust of public 
libraries, which the public never consult, and 
which the antiquarianism formerly in vogue, had 
little occasion to enter. , Too obsolete, too pon¬ 
derous, or too scarce for general ciiculation, 
their very existence was unknown to the people ; 
and the government, if aware of their impor¬ 
tance, considered theili as affording too fearful 
an evidence of the misery of the times whicl) 
were called good, merely because they were old, 
to force them upon the public notice, by its ex¬ 
ample and patronage. Other chronicles were 
sought for, to supply fictitious narrative with its 
names and localities. The romances of Madame 
Scuderi, like the dramas of Racine, were intended 
to paint “ Caton gallant, et Brutus darneret 
and the superb romances of real life, with all 
their* picturesque accompaniments, afforded by 
the histories of the Guises, the Valois, and the 
Montmorencis, the legitirnate sources of national 
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fictitious narrative as of national tragedy, were 
either unthought of by the 'authors of the Cle- 
lius, the Alexandres, and the grand Cyrus, or were 
pift-posely left in a safe oblivion. Even in the 
succeeding age, w'hen scepticaj inquiry prevailed, 
philosophy, which searched on every side for 
.allies against antiquated abuse, qverlookfed these 
rich mines of illustration and inference. Men of. 
the first genius, who saw and al)horrcd the epoVs 
of religion and govarnmetft of those times, were 
not led. by their habits of study, or their custo¬ 
mary associations of idea, to avail themselves of 
these authorities. The grateful and recompens¬ 
ing labour was reserved for the sons of a newer 
and more vigorous race. 

The restoration of the Bourbons and the pro¬ 
jected revival of all the polkidal and social infa¬ 
mies of the old regime, in challenging the intel¬ 
lect of France to combat on an arena, so lately 
the scene of a bloodier and more ferooious Con¬ 
test, has been the occasion of this discovery ; by 
driving the combatants ^for liberality to seek for 
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tlie origin and causes of institutes, which might 
naturally be expected to prove as fraudulent in 
their beginnings, as they have been felt to be in¬ 
tolerable in their maturity. In searching the 
records of the p^st, to explain and illustrate 
the present, the dramatic energy of character, 
the picturesque colouring of the story, and the 
interesting events of the national history, could 
not fail to strike the man of letters; and the 
vast advantage of holding up to public scorn and 
hatred the institutes which had prodiiced so much 
misery, was as evident to the politician. 

The attempt was made, and succeeded ; and his¬ 
torical romances, and historical dramas, executed 
with more or less of talent and genius, but with 
a common honesty of purpose and courageous 
exposure of evil, have effected a new epoch in 
literaWre, and decided a taste in France for a 
new style of composition, not speedily to 'be 
superseded. The principle upon which these 
works are constructed, is that of free inquiry and 
a free selection from nature. Its rules are, to 
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have none,—or such only as arise out of the ge¬ 
nius of the subject; to sublnit to no authority 
of corporate bodies, but to choose the word 
wflich best suits the expression of the thought 
or person, (the word to whicji Voltaire has well 
applied the epithet “ pittoresque,”) and to use, 
•when necessary, a language fresh from the mint 
of modern coinage, or selected fron; the ancient’ 
vocabulary, hitherto anathemati 2 sed by the ^mid 
servility of the academicians. The moral of the 
new school is, that what has been, may be 
again but the nation, which gloats over its pro¬ 
ductions, replies by its approbation of the warn¬ 
ing, with an intelligible and a convincing “ne¬ 
ver.”—Never again will France or Europe return 

to that old state of things which produced the 

• • 

feeble, elegant, and unuseful literature designated 
as classic, which stands oj^osed to the*bolder, 
rougher, honester writjng of the present day. 

Of the long list of popular writei^ of this 

school, it would be invidious to select any one 

• » 

as a model of its espp,cial characteristics. Ks 
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clear, nervous, and brilliant historians—Mont- 
gaillard, Mignet, Thierry, Barante, Guizot,Cappe- 
fique, and Ancelot, are already known to the 
British readers of European literature ; while 
that rich and aijousing class of productions, 
which by the name of dramas, “ scenes feodales,” 
‘‘scenes historigues,” seinespopulaires,”* “ ro-’ 
mans historiques,” “ proverbes,”f is so peculiar 
to the age and nation it illustrates, that to 
mention its existence should be a sufficient 
stimulus to direct public .curiosity to its pro¬ 
ductions. “ La Jacquerie,” by the author of 
“ Clara Gazul“ La Mori de Henri III” 
“ Les Barricades“ Les Etats de Blois,” by Vi- 
tetjJ' ‘‘ Les Soirees de Neuilly,” by Cave and 


* By Jlenri Mounier. 

f By Le Clercq and 'by Lc Mesle. » 

t„The charming productions of Vitet and Merim^c have 
illustrated the theory of Henault in historical writing, and 
proved its truth. “ Lc grand defaui de Vhisioire” says the 
president, “ est de n'etre qu’unrecil; ct ilfaul convenir qur 
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Dittemcr ; the “ Henri HI.” of Dumas ; the 
“ Cinq Mars" of Alfred de»Vigny—compete in 
literary merit with any of the historical romances 
of*England, while they far surpass them in ho¬ 
nesty of intention and boldness of design. In 
British literature, such compositions have served 
.to make the worse appear the better cause, to 
paint the turpitude of Charles the Second as. 
the social errors of an accomplished gentleman, 
and the horrible crirpes of’Louis the Eleventh as 
the eccentricities of a royal humourist; but in 
the honest, manly works of the novelists and 
dramatists of modern France, the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, with the “ quand m^me” 
of the ultra royal zealots, is the object anfl end 
of all their labours. 

It is urged by the opponants of the romantic 
school, that amongst its numerous authors there 


les mrmes faits racontes, s’ils iHoient mis en action, auroient 
bien une autre force, et surtout porteraient bien une autre 
cktifte i) I'esprit." 
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i.s none whose reputation and merit approach 
those of the writers of the AugusUin age ; and 
“ la me'diocrite universelle” is the theme of 
incessant lamentation. But the age of “ des 
grandes celebrites”^ is passed. The light of lite¬ 
rature is too widely diffused, to suffer the lustre 
of any “ 6ne bright particular star’' to shine, 
.pre-eminently conspicuous. Measures, not men 
—^things, not theories—the public good, and 
not the public amusement—r.P^'ose, not poetry— 
preoccupy attention, and modify the manifes¬ 
tations of individual genius. 

The abnegation of self, the abandonment of the 
paltry gloriole d’auteur, is a necessary sacrifice 
cheerfully encountered by the young literati of 
the present day ; and the ambition to be useful 
to the many, has superseded the desire of writing 
only for the refined and fastidious few. 

i ' 

But if in this objection there were any validity 
as Sgainsf the romanticists, it lies equally heavy 
in its application to the rigid imitators of clas¬ 
sical models. Amongst the most distinguished 
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observers of the unities there is no single writer 
approaching nearer to the splendour and repu¬ 
tation of the Racines and the Despreaux, than 
ar»ong those who are labouring by other means. 
The truth is, that when the literature of a na¬ 
tion has been long worked, and the first places 
.are all pre-occupied, there is no room for a se¬ 
cond crop of chefs-d’oeuvre on the same soil.. 
There is something inherent in the task of ^inri- 
tation, which is in itself kiimical to excellence 
and repulsive to genius. The only hope of a 
later age lies in the breaking of new ground; 
and there is more intellect shewn even in the abor¬ 
tive attempts to attain to new sources of pleasure 
and information, than in the happiest pt/Tseve- 
rance in cultivating the old. Romanticism is 
at present only in its infancy and it is the com¬ 
mon weakness of humanity in forsaking error, 
to* run into* a contrary extreme. The system 
likewise suffers under the exaggerations of ^he 
ignorant and the mistakes of the inexperienced. 
It "has not yet been sufficiently demonstrated. 
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that, not to be classical is not necessarily to be 
romantic; and that, in breaking through the 
restraints of a too rigid rule, there is no war¬ 
ranty for the total abandonment of comn'ion 
sense. With all, its imperfections on its.head, 
romanticism is, in the order of nature, a ne¬ 
cessary'consequence of necessary causes; and, 
• whether or no, in the fulness of time, it shall 
rear its own subjects for immortality, it has 
appeared opportunel)^ to relieve the present age 
from the decrepitude and mediocrity which im¬ 
mediately preceded it: 

“ It rises to us like a new-found -world 
To mariners long time distressed at sea. 

Sore from a storm, and all their viands spent: 

Or like the sun, new rising out of chaos. 

Some dregs of ancient night not quite purged o/T.” 
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At tlie period wh«n we first visited France, the ^ 
n.ation was still under the influence of the re¬ 
volutionary excitement, and governed by the 
one leading idea, which the recent struggles had 
bi’ought into question. Both the opponents and 
the advocates of the revolution still continued 
to regard all things that Tiad reference to that 
event, in a simple and sjpgle point of view, 
either as purely evil, or immeasurably good. 
Opinions stood front to front; and nd cold me¬ 
dium in politics, Religion, or philosophy, was 
known or admitted. , 

VOL. I. 't 
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The philosophy of this epoch was that w’hich 
had been left by the writers who had immediately 
preceded the revolution ; for though Napoleon, 
with the natural Instincts of his calling, had 
endeavoured to decry and ridicule all generiil and 
abstract inquiry,* and Jiad interrupted the edu¬ 
cation of the/isjng generation by his premature 
levies of troops, yet still a tradition remained of 
thb opinions wlpch had prevailed ; and if they 
were not embraced in the fuljiess of knowledge, 
they were adopted as prejudices, and maintained 
without hesitation. The doctrines of Locke, 
Condillac, Cabanis, and De Tracy, though less 
generally studied than they had been, were still 
acknowledged as articles of national faith. The 
elder members of society had been educated in 


* Napoleon disfigurcti'and curtailed the, admirable ar- 

' «• 

ran^ment of courses in the Normal schools, and changed 
the plan of‘the Institut, in order to exclude the moral sci¬ 
ences, whose culture was incompatible with his exclusive 
notions of government. 
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their principles, and the younger received them 
extra dace; and if any one Should have ventured 
to appeal to any other source of truth than the evi- 
dcuice of the senses, he would have been laughed 
at as an ignoramus, or scout(/d as an empiric. 

The change which has* since occurred in puh- 
•lic opinion is striking and instructive. So¬ 
ciety, divided by the restoration intp categories,’ 
has split likewise into sects and coteries. •, The 
stupor into which thv prepotent will of Napoleon 
had ca.st the natioH,, was at once dissipated by 
his fall; and all the desires and aspirations 
which he had held, as in a leash, have again 
hurst forth in their pristine activity. The thirst 
for information of every kind has become uni¬ 
versal, both for its own sake, and as a necessary 

preliminary to the secure possession of liberty. 

* 

The young men, more espc<aially, have entered 

• • * 

upon the study of moral science, with the desy-e 
of knowing and asserting their rights ; and re¬ 
strained, by the holy alliance’, from giving a 
forcible effect to iheir will, thev have cnlereel 
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upon speculiitivc philosophy, as an arena, in 
which they can still combat absolutism with 
certainty and effect. 

But not the people alone have been active and 
alert: the various \parties of the aristocracy, the 
court, and the priesthood, have also had their 
interests to defend. The pursuit of truth has' 
'been subordinated by faction to the propagation 
oi‘ pjarty spiritand a vast variety of compro¬ 
mises, between the extreme‘principles of divine 
right and the sovereignty .of the peojde, be¬ 
tween absolute freedom of conscience and papal 
restriction, and betwt^n unlimited scepticism 
and implicit faith, have been started, to distract 
the puWic intellect, and entrap its judgment. 

In this combination of weakness and disho¬ 
nesty on tlie part of the government, and of 
division and hesitation among particular classes 
of the people,* many theories have been deve- 

* Author.*, legislators, professors, candidates for jdace, 
imd speculath c philosophers, _ 
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lopeci, and fractions of opinion have been ele¬ 
vated into a temporary consecjuence and con¬ 
sideration. Half-length views in philosophy, 
and half-length measures in politics, have either 
been adopted by necessity, c^r become fashion¬ 
able from convenience. Quasi truths and par- 
* tial plausibilities have gained a’ currency at the 
expense, of the wholeness and .simplicity of 
opinion ; and in the shock of parties, the h’larch 
of intellect has been, for the moment, interrupted 
and unsettled. Dufing the last five years, and 
more especially since the overthrow of the de¬ 
plorable administration, this chaos of mind has 
begun to r^esolve itself into something like_ order 
and arrangement; but the new creation is yet 
.in its infancy ; and its combinations, like the 
fabulous monsters said to have been engendered 
in^the mud of the Nile, ar^*hoth deficient and 
redundant in their p?oportions. Every tb-ng 
has been called into question—religion, politics, 
philo.sophy,. and literaturo; and amidst an uni¬ 
versal desire for |)ractical'*freedom, and a growing 
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tendency towards republican notions in the 
younger jiart of societyi the very bases of the¬ 
oretical reasoning, the postulates of speculative 
discussion, still remain undetermined and afloat. 
Various sects of ]V)litical economists, the two 
factions of romanticists and classicists in lite¬ 
rature, the innumerable subdivisions of party 
in politics—voyalists, Jesuits, republicans, con¬ 
stitutionalists, and doctrinarics—shew society to 
have been in an ejioch of * transition, opinion 
in suspense, and the reigning modes of thought, 
upon all great cjuestions, tenipor.ary and prf)- 
visional. 

Philosophical opinion, as it prevails at the 
present ‘moment, miay be divided into the three 

systems of the physiologists, the theologians, 

* » 

and the eclectics. The doctrines of the ])hy- 
siologists are foundfcd upon the ap])licati 9 n _of 

thfc^Baconian method of qDhilosophizing to the 

* 

investigation of mind. The writings of Locke 
and Condillac had bggun to banish a priori 
isoning from moral science; and Cabanis, by 
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developing Uie relations between the brain and 
the other viscera, in the production of thoughts 

and volitions, had firmly fixed the foundations 

• 

of a theory of mental phenomena, from which 
all gratuitous hypothesis m^ght strenuously be 
rejected. Laying aside every consideration of 
first causes, (as being beyond the reach of ex¬ 
periment,) the physiological philosophers con¬ 
fine their researches to the phdliomena oftnind : 
these they have Found to be in dependence 
upon the physicid conditions of the organs, 
by which tl)ey arc manifested ; and they have 
not hesitated to make the structure of man the 
basis of their inquiries into his moral nature. 
Every separate sensation and desire, tlfey affirm, 
is a phenomenon, which, has its origin in 

physical causes, and is derived from laws ol 

» 

living energy, common ta» the whole machine. 
To understand these, causes, the animal structure 
must be analyzed, and its modes of action a.sccr- 
tained. Whatever can thus be discovered, ranges 
amongst those unque."itionable facts which con- 
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stitute real knowledge : whatever transcends this 
mode of investigation ’ must be taken as unknown 
and undiscoverahle ; the happiest guesses, the 
most plausible hypotheses being only ignes fatui, 
“lights that lead aV;tray and principles, in¬ 
capable of conducting to profitable consequences. 

According to 'the physiologist, all ideas are 
referable to sensation, and without sensation there 
is no consciousnc5jS. There is no such thing as 
abstract conscience of existeiice, independent of 
impression; but we are conscious that we exist 
m some definite way, well or ill, happy or miser¬ 
able, in vigour or languor, drowsy or wakefid, 
and always under some specific form, cnvironage, 
and internal mode of affection. Consciousness 
then is a perception of the physiological com¬ 
plex witlj its present accidents ; and nothing 
analogous to that abstvaction which the French 
call moi.” 

With respect to the nature of truth, the 
greatest certitude we possess, concerns the rea¬ 
lity of self, and the reality of our sensations; 
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and next to that, if not perhaps in an equal de¬ 
cree, the reality of the external world. 

The knowledge of the external world is con¬ 
fined to phenomena;, we cannot know anything 
of first causes, because’ being-^first, they are not 
referable to foregone phenomena, by which alone 
they could be further explained. 'Demonstration 
is but the pursuit of an idea to its original sen-’ 

sation. Truth consists either in’ the confortnity 

♦ 

of an idea with the Sensations in which it ori¬ 
ginated, or in the conformity of language with 
itself, and witl^, the ideas, of which it is the sign. 
To require a proof of the reality of our sensations 
is therefore an absurdity. The senses of a well 
organized individual, acting healthily, never de¬ 
ceive ; the deception, when it, exists, lies in the 
induction. An angular body rapidly revolving, 

t 

may appear rpund ; this is nc-jdeception of sense. 
We see the body as we.ought to see it, agreeabjy 
to the laws which govern the action of* the re¬ 
tina : but the inference that it is round, is an 
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erroneous induction, formed on an hasty and 
imperfect analogy. ' 

Induction consists merely in an association 

t 

of ideas. When an unknown phenomenon pre¬ 
sents itself, posseting a rfesemblance to a known 
one, all the attributes of the latter connected 
with the points of resemblance, are mentally^ 
attached at once, and without inquiry, to the 
forn'ier. We fire led by a primitive law of the 
organization to this result. 'We feel, for example, 
within ourselves the will aird the power to pro¬ 
duce certain changes in externalii; and we find 
that those changes only occur under the Influence 
of that power. This idea we express by saying 
that wC are the cause of such changes, and that 

those changes ar.e the effects of our Amlitions. 

< 

When we see other changes take place in nature 
without our interfelence, but with like uni- 
fqjymity of circumstance, we are led by associa- 
tion to infer the presence of a force analogous 
to our wdll, which is the cause of such clianges. 
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Hence, first mythology, and afterwards the doc¬ 
trine of philosophic causatil)n. 

Knowledge being bounded by sensation, it is 
possible that there may be many entities which 
man can never know, simpl/ because they may 
not be capable of exciting a senst'ition. Induc¬ 
tion leads us in some cases to surmise the opera¬ 
tion of such entities, as causes of phenomena 

we do not comprehend. These agents af“c ob- 

$ 

jects of faith, but cannot be of knowledge ; we 
arc not warranted‘in drawing any philosophic, 
conclusions from them ; nor in trusting them as 
indications of ulterior truth. 

The misapprehension of this rule of logic 
has originated the philosophical systems both of 
, the idealists and of the materialists; which in 

n * 

their turn have given occasion for that of the 

« 

sceptics. Concerning the hypothetical bases of 
these systems, the physiologist makes no a.t^er- 
tion: he is conscious that he does not, and 
cannot possess any certain knowledge of the 
matter; and, remaining contented with an igno- 
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ranee which is inevitable, and which is indif¬ 
ferent to his happiness, he refrains from tor¬ 
menting himself with idle and useless guesses. 

t 

The modesty and simplicity of the physiolo¬ 
gical system, together with the identity of its 
method with that which has thrown such a light 
on the natural sciences ; and which indeed gives 
to metaphysics the certainty of a natural science, 
have -‘deservedly 'rendered this doctrine popular 

4 

in France.* But there are every where ardent, 
imaginative dispositions, which are tormented 
with an insatiate desire to penetrate the myste¬ 
ries of nature and of mJnd, and whose elevated 
notions of the dignity of humanity require that 
nothing «hall be hidden from the scrutiny of 
man. Persons thu^ inclined, when checked in 


* The physiological philosophy may still be said to he 
the prevalent doctrine in France. Its present chief is the 
celebrated, and highly-gifted Broussais, the most original 
thinker of modern pathologists, and an acute metaphysician. 
See particularly his work, .v?(r l*Irrilali<)n vt la Folic. 
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tlieir career by the boundaries of demonstration, 
plunge unhesitatingly into a world of conjec¬ 
tures, and go on reasoning from hypothesis to 
hypothesis, till they have proved, at least to their 
own satisfection, whatever they require. This 
disposition is in itself a. disease : in the healthy 
mind there is a just balance bet'^een the rational 
and the imaginative faculties, which alone leatk 
to the attainment of truth. Byt there are.hedds 
so organized, that the ii^aagination takes a de¬ 
cided lead, to the exclusion of an wholesome 
exercise of the judgment. In few individuals is ' 
the balance between these faculties perfect; and 
aeco]'ding as the one or the other of them 
j)i evail, men will attach themselves to an’imagi¬ 
native or a rational philosophy : for abstraction 
being made of the influeno* of mode, philosophy 
is very much an affair of temperament. ^ 

’ Of imaginative philosophy, there reign^ two 
violently opj)osed, but in reality closely allied 
sects in Paris, which divide with physiolo¬ 
gical metaphysics the youth of France: the one 
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is called the theological, the other the eclectic 
system. i 

Of the theological sect, it would be asserting 
too much, to say that its followers are led by* a 
philosophical vicw\of the cpiestions at issue, to 
throw themselves into the arms of faith. Adopt¬ 
ing the'dogma,of the deceptive tendencies of 
sensation, and of the weakness of human reason, 
they can find no .other basis of certainty, than in 
general agreement, that is to *say in tradition and 
authority. At the head of .this school are Le- 
maistre, (whose work on indifference in matters 
of religion had considerable temporary vogue); 
La Mennais, the proneur of the Pope ; and the 
Baron Eckstein, a German, and editor of a jour¬ 
nal called “ Le Catholique.” To this sect belong 
likewise, a small parVy of political economists, 
called Les Producteupt<, who hold to authority as 
the test of truth, though they .are not willing 
to make the Pope its depository. The apostle 
of the Product curs was St. Simon, who, pos- 
se'ssed of some talent, was discredited by liis 
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vices. A dissipator, and consequently often in 
distress, he is said to have once made a visit to 
Copet, to propose himself to Madame de Stael 
as the father of a child, to whom she was to 
perform the duties of materrity. “ You,” he 
said, “ are the first woman of your age, I the 
greatest philosopher : a child of ,ours must ne¬ 
cessarily be a wonderful creature,” &c. &c. &c. • 
At the death of this man, his follies were.for- 
gotten, and his re-eries became revelations. 
“Moses,” it was irreverently said, “was the 
apostle of force, Jesus of persuasion, and St. 

r 

Simon of sentiment.” 

The Producleurn were, originally composed ol’ 
a knot of young men who began to co-operate 
ibr the purposes of an active political opposition 
to the restored government ; but being dis-ap- 
poiiited in their schemes, .thiT turned their 
attention to speculative research. The end. of 
their wishes is a government committed to 
the supremacy of talent. Their religious system 
is . a ]iantheisin, but one very difi'erent from 
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that of Spinosa. They do not believe in spirit 
as distinct from ma,‘:ter, or in matter separated 
from spirit: the division of these entities is, 
according to them, a mere mental abstractioli— 
God is the univvjrse, endowed with intelligence 
and consciousness. Man is a part of that uni¬ 
verse, living at once by his own individual vi¬ 
tality and by that of the universe of which he 
forros a part. Their belief in the mission of Christ 
is a consequence of their idea, that every truth 
is a divine revelation. Christ, they say, first told 
men to love each other; he first taught the doc¬ 
trine of future rewards and j^unishments, and 
broached the idea of an universal society or 
brotherhood of all human beings : this was a 
revelation. In God, and in man, they acknow¬ 
ledge a Trinity, coifiposed of a faculty of intelli¬ 
gence,'a faculty of i}.ction, and a faculty of love ; 
syijipathy, knowledge, action ; or love, science, 
and industry. Their political system aj)proaches 
somewhat to that of Mr. Owen ; they propose 
vlie suppression of hereditary property, and' the 
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oonvcrsion of the government into a bank, cm- 
powered to issue capital to individuals in propor¬ 
tion to their power of employing it. They do 
not, however, advocate a community of goods ; 

which, considering the variou.s capacity and 

• 

industry ,of individuals, would, they affirm, be an 
injustice. 

This exposure of the doctrines of the Produc- 

• * 

Leurs, brief and imperfcct.as it is, .suffices to the 

* 

inference that the members of the sect cannot be 
numerous ; its principles -arc too crude and in- ' 
consistent, to'suit the tastes either of a well edu¬ 
cated mind, or of a mere discijde of routine. If 
indeed all ,the various sects and subdivisions of 
the theological system he taken together, their 
numbers woxdd still be small.' -Their fundamental 

doctrine of the validity of authority as ji test of 

■» • 

truth, is so tepugnant to the whole experience of 
man, and to the history of science, thaJL it coflld 
never become popular in such a country as 
Fripcc, even if its alliance with the abuses of 
Catholicism (fid not rendpr it odious and suspected. 
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The eclectic philosophy, on the contrary, has 
obtained an extended temporary vogue, and can 
boast numerous disciples, especially amongst tVie 
younger students. Cousin, Villemaine, and Gui¬ 
zot, with the principal writers for the “ Globe,” 
all distinguished for erudition, eloquence, and 
imposing talents, are at the head of the sect, and 
are powerful agents for disseminating its doctrines. 
These doctrines, as seA forth in the teachings of 
the professors, hfive undergone some variations, 
but they vibrate between the mysticism of Kant, 
and the more plausible pctitio^ics jirhicijni f>f the 
Scotch school. Cousin, the great hercsiarch of 
the sect, has, we were told, declined from that 
high admiration of the German philosophy which 
he brought with him on his first return from 
the nor.^h,* and it is no longer fashionable to 


* This was satirized in the Voile Bleu, a vaudeville of 
much fancy, 'flic following speech was intended as a pa- 
rddy on the Glohists. 

“ Jo vuis conihattre iei effrpntement le pnatorialisme et 
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talk of “ obscurity throwing a light on the 

« 

profundity of nature.” Still, however, eclec¬ 
ticism, notwithstanding the name, is essentially 
pure and undiluted Platonism, and its reasonings 

are conducted on the a posteriori methods of 

• 

the ancicijts. Pronounc’ng dogmatically ujion 
the nature of mind, the eclectics assume the 

immateriality of its essence, and its exemption 

• « 

from the laws of materii^J causation. Taking 

* 

conscience, or the view of what passes in their 
own minds, as the basis of all certainty, they 
erect reason into an independent and elemen¬ 
tary principle, an oracle from which, however 


le sccpticismc, d'ou docoulcnt il grands flots I’iddalisnic, le 

.niysticisme, le scnsualismc, ct recleetismc, introduits dans 

* • 

Icsanualesde la creation ; ct jc dirai a I’lionorablc colleguc : 

m 

Es tu philosophe ? Sais tu que nouEk'p'ons en philosojihie, le 

inoi, ct le non moi ? Connais-tu ton toi, toi } Le chatejain 

• » 
n’a cu qu’une fillc, parce qu’il n’a qu’une idcie. As-tu 

I’idec de I’un et du multiple, du fini ct de 1’ infini; dc 

I'etrc^ct du pai'ailrc, de la substance ct du pbenomene. du 

n^ccbsairc ct du contingent? tSJe. Ike. Ike." 

' • 

.u 2 ' • • 
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contradictory its results, there is no a])pc:d. 
“ Reason,” they affirm, “ is tliat which places 
man in relation with the absolute.* It is an 


• “ Tlie absolute” had gbttcn possession of the iinaf^ina- 
tion of all Paris, M'hcn a singular process in the law courts. 
• brought it into temporary ridicule. A certain Iloiniwrouk- 
sKcy had sold all his secrets in morals and j)hysics to an 

amateur in philosophy, fyr an enormous sum of money. 

1 

The dupe paid the stipulated price, and retired with the hard- 
named charlatan for three years, 'to be thoroughly embued 
with the learning of his master. At the end of this period, 
the scholar became dissatisfied at finding that, contrary to 
all good faith and fair dealing, his master had not put him in 
possession of “ the absolute.” “The absolute” he would 
have; and, accordingly, to law he went, to enforce its commu¬ 
nication ;—ofiering, at the same time, to double his origitud, 
payment. On cross-examination', he admitted having re¬ 
ceived value for his money, save and except in the article of 

“ the absolute,” which had been so traitorously withheld from 

• 

him; and for that, he entreated the interference of the court. 
But what could be done? The judge and jury could not 
.force the defendant to make the ])laintilf understand the 
absolute—they did not Understand it themselves. So 
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oinanation from God, who is himself the ab¬ 
solute.” Th#“ moi” (a substantive, en.v, wdiolly 
independent of the visible and tangible subject) 
“ *s endowed with the faculty of perceiving, 
willing, and conceiving. It ii? placed in relation 
with the visible world, bj^ means of the senses, 
*and with the invisible- w'orld, by "reason. Reason 
confers all that is not furnished by. experience 

principles, laws, both of persons and things, 

* 

and the supreme laV. Law's being necessary 
and universal, canne/t be derived from that w'hich 
is personal and contingent. Laws are ahsolufe, 
reason is therefore absolute, belonging neither 
to .sj)ace nor time. It appears individual to man, 
while it preserves its impersonality.” 

These propositions, which are all either self- 
evident beggings of the question, assertions 

m 

])urely gratuitous, or phrases .devoid of any clear 


nothing was left but to compel the plaintilT to pay hh co.st.s, 
and leave him ,to seek “ the absolute” elsewhere, if he was 
not’ already sick of the rcscarclj. 
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and intelligible meaning, lead to the inference 
that the visible and the invisibl# shoidd have 
each its own logic; and that in proportion as 
the subjects of our reasonings are remote from 
the evidence of thd senses, they are released from 
the chains of a rigordus and severe dialectic. 
Retired in the'silence and tlie darkness of his 
kudy, the eclectic affirms that the metaphysician 
has Only to exclude all ideas of sense, to consult 
his reason, and take cognizUnce of what passes 
in his own mind (that is, to'Syllogize with gene¬ 
ral terms, which in proportion to their generality 
have less and less of positive meaning attached to 
them) in order to arrive at a perfect knowledge 
of the irhmaterial world (that is of his own con- 
cej)tion of these generalities). “ Affecting a con¬ 
tempt for matter,” says Broussais, in his admi¬ 
rable exposure of tiffe weaknesses and errors of 
"eclectics,* “they adopt a figurative style to 
embody their notions (which they strive to form 


* Sui rirritation cl la Folic. 
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wjlhovit llic aid of the senses) of the causes by 
which it is ijioved; and jv’hich (it is assumed) 
are entities, distinct from the substance in which 
they operate. The logical juggles which these 
hgurcs of speech enable the sj)eculator to j)er- 
form, pass for discoveries in the invisible world ; 
tliougli Whatever of positive is. attaclidd to such 
phrases, is all derived from idcfis of sensation. •!( 
is to this very figurativeness,.so well suited' to 
rhetoric and to pcietry, hut so obviously subver¬ 
sive of all rigour jn reasoning and truth in jihi- 
losopliy, tliat tlie sect owes its success. It is’ 
this that enables.its professors to lie imj)as- 
sioned, eloquent, and seductive, in exact pro- 
jiortion as it renders them vague,, 'inconse¬ 
quential, and obscui'e.” 

To this poetry, and tet tlie ignorance which 
Napoleon liad forced up^m the youil^ men of 

Vrance, the vogue of the eclectic systenj may 

* 

mainly be attributed. The doctrine-* is however 
e.spccially ada])ted to the ardent and impetuous 
• disposition of youth. The sentiment of viudity 
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is at that period of life, so intense, that whatever 
promises to enlarge the bounds of existence, 
either in duration or in comprehension, is re¬ 
ceived with avidity. Whatever addresses itself 
to the imagination, 'ind plunges the auditor into 
a world of vague reverie, makes a stronger im¬ 
pression than can, be received from a cool appeal 
to analysis and experiment. This is a powerful 
seduction to those, who, conscious of great 
powers, are anxious to'appea" before the public 
as teachers and leaders. Tl\e demonstrator of 
facts cannot at the same time exhibit himself, 
nor can he draw round his chair that greater 
miiss of unreasoning disciples, whom the repeti¬ 
tion of a jargon elevates in their owm esteem, 
and whose acclamations contribute largely to 
profit and to popularity. 

Another great cau^e of the success of this 
philosophy is its novelty ; for the memory of 
Plato had Ixjcome extinct in France, and the doc- 
ti-ines of Kant were but partially known. The ge¬ 
neration which has sjirung up since the revolu- 
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tion, entertain no trifling contempt for the race 
which immediately preceded, them, and which 
was contented to lie down and crouch beneath 
the' iron despotism of Napoleon. Astonished 
likewise at their own rapid progress in literature 
and science, they cannot'but be aware of the 
comparative ignorance of their military s’eniors, 
and they look down with a presumptitous pity 
upon every thing that is not of tVieir own tinaes! 
This feeling has been mucli aggrav'ated by the 
disposition of the cJiarte, which excludes from 
the chamber of deputies all men below the age 
of forty, and which has engendered a conseejuent 
jealousy betw’een the excluded and the privileged ; 
the disputes on romanticism, which are.princi- 
j)ally conducted between the young and the old, 
have added not a little to the same consequence. 

Another cause favourable, to the reception of 
any new philosophy, was the prevalent misap¬ 
prehension of the physiological doctrim!, which 
confounded it with the dogmatic atheism of the 
llolbach school. The “longing after imrnorta-’ 
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lily” i.s a necessary consequence of ihc inslinct of 
self preservation, w),uch is the primum mohilc of 
the moral machine ; and even they who were the 
determined objectors to the scheme of revealed 
religion, were stijl shocked at the sanr/ froid of 
the dogmatic materialist, and shrunk from the an¬ 
nihilation which was the last term of his system. 
The physiologists, it is true, affirm nothing con¬ 
cerning the first.,cause of living phenomena ; still 
less do they im])each'the Wiistence of an immor¬ 
tal entity, not necessarily connected with the or¬ 
ganization: but in demonstrating that our know¬ 
ledge of such an entity cannot be so precise and 
satisfactory as our cognizance of a chemical or 
mechanical fact, in drawing a firm line between 
the domain of science and that of faith, they w'ere 
open to misappre'hehsion ; and few, if any, took 
the pahis of clearing up the mistake. To obtain 

deijionstration where demonstration is strictly 

*■ 

impossible, and to confound theological belief 
witli mathematical certainty, the lofty promises 
uf idealism were listened to with fond credulity ; 
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and the constant antithesis between an elevating, 
an enm»bling,'an enlarged, jjnd expansive system, 
and a narrow, circumscribed, and debasing doc- 
trftie, begat a prejudice, where it should have 
provoked inquiry. 

Seduced by these causes, the partisans of 
• eclecticism do not see how closely its dogmas are 
identical with those of the theolo^ijms, whose 
talents they dei ide, and whose .pretensions, they 
reject with indign?.tion ;' nor do they perceive 
that the reveries obtained by a forced exclusion 
of the dictates of the senses, are nearly allied to 
the delusions of delirium : an accjuaintancc witli 
tlie “ Confessions of an Opium Eater,” would 
introduce them to a philosophy scarcely more 
transcendental than their own. 

The activity which reigns^ among the leaders of 
the sect has given it a proijnnence in sOtiety be- 
yond its intrinsic weight. Numerous as it:^ fol- 
lowers may be, it is far from universally prevalent; 
and every day is taking something from its eclal 
anti fascination. Its temporary vogue is not, how- 
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ever, to be taken as a mark of retrogradation on 
the human mind, or .as a pure and unmixed evil. 
It was a necessary event in the great series of con¬ 
sequences derived from the restoration ; and the 
extraordinary talehts it has called into exercise 
have been favourable to the intellectual move¬ 
ment which the -times require. All discussion is* 
good; it is ^ touchstone of truth, constantly ne¬ 
cessary to prevent indifference, and to shake the 
ever-growing influence of aiVthority. Whatever 
falsehood there may be in -the doctrines, will 
disappear, as it already is doing in Germany, 
before the zeal for solid instruction, which is 
brought to the inquiry; but the shock which has 
been given to opinion will remain, and it will 
impel pliilosophy to more important investiga¬ 
tions, and forward the propagation and the con¬ 
firmation of irrefragjjiVle science. 
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One of the first objects that struck me among 
the physical novelties of Paris was the Pont 
Louis XVI. Until the year 1787, there was 
but one carriage communication betwepn the 
Fauxbourgs St. Germaine and St. Honord, which 
was by the Pont Royal. A simple hac, or ferry, 
was the only pass from one shore of the Seine 
to th.e other*, at the point where the beautiful 
bridge of Louis XVI. now offers so splendid,an 
avenue to the chamber of deputies. Taken as 
a whole, the coup d'oeil afforded at this point 
is, perhaps, the finest that the interior of any 
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city in the world presents ; and there is some¬ 
thing so noble in the bridge itself (with all the 
faults which architectural criticism can assign^to 
it) that, in my ignorant admiration, I had al¬ 
ways considered it as complete; and thought 
that it did equal honour to the taste and imagi¬ 
nation of Monsieur Peyronnet, its designer and 
constiaictor.' It aj)pears, however, that I was 
mistaken, and that the square pedestals which 
simply cut the balustrade, when I crossed it daily 
in 1820, were intended to support statues, which, 
to my surprise, I found erected upon^them in 1829. 

These statues are of white marble, and twelve 
feet high. They are all executed with more or 
less of the novelty of conception, which distin¬ 
guishes every tiling of the present day in France ; 
hut the one which engaged my especial attention, 
as I first passed the bl idge, was that of the Prince 
de»Conde. It contradicted all my preconceived 
opinions and tastes, as wanting the repose and 
stillness which are the characteristics of ancient 
art. In this beautiful statue there .was not the 
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sublime calm, the momental immobility, the 
infectious solemnity, which* makes one tread 
lightly and breathe low, in passing along the 

galleries of the Vatican, as if the godlike cren- 

# 

tures there rejiresented were themselves present 

in their silent divinity, to impose awe, and to 
• ^ 
command adoration. But in its place was to be 

found a quality of an opposite and peVhaps equaj 

merit—living, moving, exciting passionate liu- 

inanity. The very pedestal trembles under the 

violent jiressure of the indignant and animated 

form it supports. The sculptor has represented 

he Grand Conde, at the moment when the 

Ihince flings liis baton of command into the 

enemy’s lines, at Fribourg. His right hand 

grasiis his sword ; while the.oilier seems to hurl 

defiance in the teeth of a despised encmy^. The 

attitud-i is di*amatic, as all passionate attitudes 

must be. The features ilnd countenance are illus» 

trations of Bossuet’s cotemporary description of 

this thunder-bolt of war.” They exhibit the^ 

“ coup d'wil udmirnhle the “ imperious and 
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sometimes violent spirit of command which dis¬ 
tinguished him, especially in time of action.” All 
that was bad or good, great or mischievous, in 
this bold, restless, and unprincipled warrior, is 
here fully expressed.* The face is a portrait; 
and the play of the muscles, and the rage which 
agitates the features, are moral indications that 
sculptured biography has never so expressed 
before. In the' cumbrous dress of the times— 
a solecism against all received ideas of the most 
classic of the arts—there is a flutter which 
corresponds with the movement of the figure, 
and that takes from its heaviness. It looks as 
if a breeze, blowing up the Seine, was waving 
the jflumes and floating the silken scarf. There 
is a boldness in this original conception not 
unmingled with danger: for the harsh and 
violent Outlines which passion afl;ects, are, in 
nature, relieved, by the suddenness of their 


^ ♦ It is said that a female of the lower rank of life, on speing 

this statue, exclaimed, " Ma fine, e’est commeun orage !" 
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transition. The eye does not^dwell on them 
sufficiently long to lose , their moral, in their 
physical effect. But in the arts, and especially 
ih sculpture, where form is not mingled with 
colour, the angidar awkwar'lncs.s of passionate 
gesticulation being permanent, has a tendency to 
• excite ih the beholder a sympathetic pain, such 
as the actor would himself sustain, tn the long 
maintenance of so constrained an attitude. ‘.From 
this difficulty (which is*only to he vanquished 
by great art) the ancients have shrunk ; and 1, 

• 

was half afraid to express the admiration J felt 
for this fine statue, lest I might he wrong, 
according to rule, though right according to 
impression. In the statues of Du Gucsclin and 
of the Cardinal de Richeliey,* a more tranquil 
pose and flowing drapery a’pproach nearer to the , 
Greek model; but in the figure of that illustri- 

• k * 

ous seaman, Duques^e, (the conqueror of* tj;ie 
Spjini.sh flotilla in 1639,) in that of the gallant 

* J?y MessicMirs fSridaii and Ramey, jjtiv. 
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Duguuy-Troliiu, at the moment when lie orders 
the attack on Rio Janeiro (1711), and in the ani¬ 
mated statue of Tourville,* the genius of ro¬ 
mantic sculpture returns. They are full cf 
movement, and are clothed in the habiliments of 
the times. The figures, again, of Colbert, Sully, 
Suger, and Bayard,f in their pose and drapery, 
aie middle terms between the severity of the an¬ 
cients and the innovations of the modern school; 
while those of Suffren and Turenne]; re-call more 
of the heavy attempts of French statuarv on 
the revival of the arts. Such, at least, was 
the impression made upon me by this unex¬ 
pected po])ulation of the Pont-neuf. On the 
relative professional merits of these works of 
art I do not feel myself competent to speak in 
detail, and in venturing even on these general 
remarks, 1 would ratlj,er be understood as giving 


* Hy Messrs. Roguier, Duiiasquicr, and Marin, 
t By Messrs. Espercieux, Milliomme, Slouf, and Moutoni. 
V By Messrs. Lesqcur and Gois. 
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the feelinejs of one not unsusceptible of graphic 
beauty, than as offering judgment grounded 
on the principles of the connoisseur. Considered 
ill its ensemble, the effect of the recent addition 
to the Pont Louis XVI., is hot pleasing. The 
figures come too near to* the eye of the passenger 
for their’size ; and with relation to tlie bridge 
itself, they are too gigantic. This defect Is 
universally felt; and it is, 1 bslieve, intenyled to 
remove the statues cto the* Champs Elyse'es, where 
they will certainly ijppcar more at their ease than, 
in the narrow defile which they now seem to 
obstruct. 

The statue of Conde was the first that cauglit 
my eye amidst the general group, and gained 
possession of my imagination ; and the admira¬ 
tion it inspired, was Just of a character and co¬ 
lour to awaken a strong, desire to know the 
artist, whose name, I^learned, was David, a napae 
long consecrated in the history of the arts. It 
happened that on the evening of the very dav on 
which this occurred, I went to one of the Wed- 
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nesday evenings of the Baron Gerard ; wlieii, 
amidst the many recognitions of old friends and 
acquaintances, and the presentations of new, 1 
observed a young man, who looked at me so in¬ 
tensely, that I thought he might be one of “ the 
thousand and one” particular friends whose ac- 
quaintanfce I had juade in France or Italy. While 
I was preparing one of those discours hnnals, 
in which one is, so often trapped, asking the 
parentless for their fatiiers, or the divorced for 
their wives, Gerard stepped ijip to me, and said, 
“ There is a young friend of mine most desirous, 
in the first place, of being presented to you, 
and, in the second, most desirous to execute 
your bust.” 

The bu.st was a bore ; but I asked his friend’s 
name. “ It is David,” he said, “ a young 
and very justly celebrated sculptor. Ycni have 
probably seen his Prince de Conde, on the Pont 
Louis XVI.” 

Such are the pleasant coincidences of a roving 
life. We meet, scattered over the surface of 
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remote and variegated society, scrinany we wish 
to know, and who wish to'know us, not merely, 
perhaps, for the respective merits of the parties, 
but for that magic hond, the “ vous me con- 

venez—je voua conviens !” I knew the author of 

• 

the statue of Conde must be in my way,; (be the 
confession an epigram or an e'loye;) and in tlie 

ft 

many pleasant hours we afterwards .spent in his 
study in the faubourg, .^wliile sitting for my 
bust,—in the Rue (^e llivoli, at our hotel,—and 
in the various rencontres of Parisian society,', 
this first imjiression was fully justified, as first 
impressions indeed very generally are. 

Altliough David is the sculptor of romanti¬ 
cism par excellence, he has a strong vocation to 
moulding the heads of thosT; .who have amused 
the jiublic or himself, without much ref^encc to 
sect, and still less with a vie^ either to pecuniary 
profit or (in my instknce) to permanent fam^. 
Tliere comes an order from a prince or a minis¬ 
ter, from one at the head of power or of fashion,; 
and a sitting.is required which is to be paid for 
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at any price cl.e artist demands; but David’s 
whole soul is in some work for which he is to 
receive nothing,—something at which he is 
labouring con amove. He is modelling, per- 

haps, the noble bust of a Washington or a 

*» 

Lafayette, or he is pourtraying the elepmt fea¬ 
tures of La Martine; or he is chiselling the 

* it 

expressive countenance of his friend Merimee, 
or the animated head of that true son of the 
torrid zone, Dumas ; or haply he is immorta- 
'lizing a dimple in the round cheek of the pretty 
Delphine Gay, or delineating the lady-like traits 
of Mad'^^"'"’ Tastu, or the antique profile of the 
divine .Pasta, or the French grace of Mad""'-' 
Mars ; a foi;tune is awaiting him through the 
liberality of unsought greatness, or of royal 
patronage ; but he, good man, is tamusing him¬ 
self with modelling "/ra cele'hrites for his own 
ptirticular satisfaction, and the pleasure of that 
rising generation of taste and genius, to which 
he himself belongs ;—and greatness must await 
his better leisure. 
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One of the finest works execiited by this ar¬ 
tist, which made for hint a well-merited repu¬ 
tation, is the monument of Bonchamps, erected 

in the church of St. Florent, in La Vendee. 

» 

Lionchamps was a Vendcan chief, who perished 
in that “ more than, civil ” war which desolated 
his province. He is represente'd on a litter, and 
wounded to death : the moment chosen is that at 
which he demands of his soldiers to .spare fiv'c 
hundred republican prisoners, whom they were 
about to shoot, to r’evenge his approaching death.’ 
With this intent, he is sculptured as rising from a 
recumbent position ; and the animation thrown 
into his movement expresses the very ^sublime 
of a generous benevolence, and forgetfulness of 

self in the last moment of» existence. Of this 

• • 

monument an engraving has been executed, which 
enables me. to bear testirtftsny to the grace and 
heauty of the design,.'and to the degree in w’h;-#!! 
the artist has succeeded, in giving to stone the 
animation of a picture. 

Monsieur David has also received the j)ul)lic 
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approbation far a statue of Fenelon, with throe 
has reliefs, executed for the town of Camhray. 
Of the has reliefs, (which represent traits in the 
life of Fenelon,) that which exhibits the arch¬ 
bishop driving home the stray cow of a peasant, 
is much admired for its noble simplicity and 
touching fidelity to nature. 

David has. also executed the monument of 
Lefevre, with two figures of Victory crowning 
the bust, and on the other side, two trophies, in 
a pure taste ; also the tomb <:)f Count Bourke; 
both in the cemetery of the Perc la^Chaise. At 
La Forte Milon is placed his statue of Racine, 
which is said rather to represent the genius of this 
tragedian than his person. The poet is represent¬ 
ed writing, half-clotli,ed, as if just risen from his 
bed, with a mantle thrown round his body : one 
hand is placed on hio heart, as if in the act of 
consulting its dictates. The parts which remain 
undressed' are considered as the perfection of 
modelling ; “ and nothing,” says a cotemporary 
critic, ” can he finer, more grand, or poetical. 
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than the conception and execution (jif tlie whole 
piece.” . 

But the mor(^ euu which has excited the great¬ 
est admiration by its perfect grace, is the statue 
of a young Greek on the tomb of Botzaris. 
The infant is naked, cohched upon the stone, 
"with the head inclining to the left shoulder. 
Tile left hand, holding a laurel croiviT, rests on" 
the tomb ; the right is empibyed in trTlcing 
the letters of the inscription. This poetic con¬ 
ception which, in »the person of the infant, 
tigures Greece,itself rising from its tomb, is ex¬ 
ecuted with a corresponding elaborate finish, 
which preserves all the purity of form and 
grace of the design. This stcatue is a* present 
_^to the Greek government f«om the artist, who 
regards the acceptance of this fruit of his talent, 
hy a free people, as the g?ttatest reward which 
his art can receive. . ’ » 

I may mention also his figures of Ju*stice and 
Innocence, which are in the court of the Louvre; 
and his has relief on the triumjilial arch ol the 


• /> 
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Carousel, highly esteemed by artists. 

David is at presento occupied in finishing the 
monument of General Foy, which he executes 

gratis, as his quota to the national subscription. 

% 

The General is represented in the tribune ; and 
there are four bas reliefs, of the funeral pro¬ 
cession, a batilc in Spain, the chamber of de¬ 
puties^ and 'two figures representing eloquence 
and war. We accompanied the artist to visit 
this noble monument, worthy of the illustrious 
citizen to whom it is raised. Another object 
in the visit to Pere la Chaise, was the tomb of 
Denon. His statue, in bronze, surmounts his; 
monuipent: his ashes repose beneath. 7//V 
ashes!—^This was the only melancholy day we 
passed during our happy residence in Paris. 

David is at present occupied on a statue of 
Talma, for the “jvyer'” of the theatre Fra,n- 
oiis', on a Saint Cecilia fer one of the Parisian 
churches, and on three large bas reliefs from 
the liistory of St. Genevieve, destined for the 
magnificent church of that saint. The jircdi- 
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lection which this artist shews .to-* modellirig 
the human face, has led» him to execute a 
vast variety of busts, both in stone and bronze, 
and also many medals of eminent persons, ren- 

9 

dering his study a lion of singular interest, in- 
dejjendent of that excited by the genius and 

amiability of the master. His bust of Visconti 

. . . . « • 

is m the library of the Institute ; his Prancis the 

P'irst at Havre ; and a copy in* bronze he has 
given to his native ‘town. Angers. His Henry 
the Second is at Boulogne ; and his Ambrose • 
Pare, bearing tjie device of “ye le panmy, ct Dieu 
le (jue'rit,”* is a present from the sculptor to the 
(■cole de nuklechie at Paris. He has likewise 
given a bust of Lafayette to the United States ; 

one of Volney, to the library of the Institute ; 

• * 

and one of M. Lacep^de, to the town of An- 
gofs. Among those of his*‘works, which par¬ 
ticularly struck me, were his busts of Coope», 
the American novelist, Jeremy Bentham, Cha¬ 
teaubriand,and Casimir dclaVigne. In the bust 

* “1 divf-.'-, liul it’i^ Cjod thnl curc^.”. 
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of Chateajly^iand, which is much larger than 
life, and terminates abruptly at the neck, there 
is an expression as morally gigantic as it is phy¬ 
sically grand ; while it was modelled, the elocjuent 
original was employed in dictating his discours 
on the liberty of the press; and the inspiration 
of the author has passed to the sculptor, and 
been transmitted to the marble. 

The great characteristic of the likenesses of 
David, is their spiritu;dity. It is not the material 
outline* only, that he gives ; but the very soul 
of the original, which looks out of. the bust, and 
appears to breathe upon the lips. A portrait is 
the likeness of the individual, as be is seen by 
the artist; the resemblance in reaching the stone, 
or the canvass, has passed through his mind ; and 
it almost uniformly derives something in this pas¬ 
sage, which confers' on it a peculiar and often 
in.describable quality, common to all the heads 


* If I liatl my choice to leave iny head as a legacy to 
those who have had the dce[icst interest in mv heart, I 
should select the bust executed for me, bv Monsieur David. 
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» • 

of the same ma.ster. In some artisj^, this tincT 
turc (if I may .so call it) is^grandeur ; in others 
grace, in others vulgarity and common place, 
and in some it is a quality which is felt, but not 
reducible to language. In the heads of Monsieur 
David, the common addition to the individuality 
of his subjects, is an elevation, and natiiral no¬ 
bility of expression, in which intelleckial power 
is blended with candour and frankness. All h!s 
men are patriots, all his’ women poets; and 
the circumstance, I^ think, must be taken as a 
sure guarantee of the force and truth of the sen¬ 
timent in the artist from whom they thus 
irresistibly radiate. 
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Nothing can be more delightful, more instruc¬ 
tive, more amusing, than our mornings at Paris. 
One goes through a course of literature, science, 
arts, politics, philosophy, and fashion, toute en- 
courant.; laughing, arguing, gossiping, lounging 
on sofas, or jumping into carriages, running in 
and out of public and private edifices and col¬ 
lections, each in itself a monument or a mu¬ 
seum,—assisting (as the French fjhrase it) - at 
sittings and societies for Ihe promotion of belles 
lettres, morals, education, agriculture, manufac¬ 
tures, religion, and charity, from the royal and 
accredited “ Institut,” as by law established. 
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to the self-authorised socielc philofechjfiqiie com- 
posed of “ les enfans de bonnes lettres” of both 

I 

sexes,—or to the amateur concert, in which a 
Ro.ssini or a Paer do not disdain to bear a part. 
This peripatetic sort of study,,this ambulatory 
canvassing of objects, places, and persons, is the 
shortest and pleasantest cut to knowledge ; and 
It is a course which Paris, and Paris only, can 
afford, among all the capitals of civilized Eu- 
ro])e. Busy, pre-occupied, mom'iy-making Lon¬ 
don offers nothing approaching to it. In this 
study there are no abstractions ; every thing is 
positive and tangible. Scarcely an hypothesis 
can be advanced, but you can lay your finger upon 
the illustration ; and whether you go abroad or 
stay at home, school goes on equally the "same. 
The schoolmaster is everywhere in France. In 
other capitals you may live and learn, but in Paris 
you must. Whether moving or at rest, at home 
or abroad, idle or diligent, dissipated or domes¬ 
tic, I, at least, was sure to add to my tiny stdek, 
of knowledge without seeking it, and naerely by 
giving myself up to the chances of the day as 
they came. 
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I happeped one night to mention at General 
Lafayette’s that I should remain at home on the 
following morning, to sit for a medal to David, 
and the information brought us a numerous 
circle of morning visitors ; others dropped in hy 
chance, and some by appointment. From twelve 
till four, my little salon was a congress com¬ 
posed of the representatives of every vocation 
of arts, letters, science, hon ton, and philosophy, 
in M-’hich, as in 'the Italian opera-boxes of Milan 
and Naples, the comers and'goers succeeded each 
other, as the narrow limits of the space recjuired 
that the earliest visitor should make room for the 
last arrival. There was Pigault le Brun, the fa¬ 
ther of the revolutionary novelists, whose wit and 
humotir can never be out of fashion, however it 
may fare with the forms in which he has embo¬ 
died them. There».wq,s Mignet, the historian of his' 
age, and belonging to his age—honest, fearless, 
and giving to his n'arrative the derr>onstratio^ of 
cnathematics and the brevity of epigram, in a 
style wKich is in itself philosophy. There was 
Merimee, like his own original and delightful 
dramas, simple, natural, and animated. The bril- 
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lia'nt Beyle, whose travels made yne ioni^ to 

0 

know the author, and whose conversation is 
still more lively and original than his hooks ; 
U^umas, the cauthor of “ Henry the Third,” 
one of the most successful (ylventurers in the 

rich and new mine of romanticism ;* and the 

• 

spiritual and interesting Robert Lefevre^ and De 
’Montrol, who says more clever things even than 
lie writes ; who has composed a life of Clement 

Marot, in an episode, that is ^n prose wh’nt its 

« 

subject was in jioetry ; and the Commandeur 

* Monsieur Dumas lias since jiroduccd his tragedy of 
C/trisliiif, written to ujdiold tlie jirineiplcs of his sect. Of 
tills ])ieee, a cotemjiorary critic observes, that, “ in it, Du¬ 
mas lias shewn liiiuself to possess dramatic talents of the 
fir.st order. The leading characters are preservefl through¬ 
out with the hand of a master; and the wljole of the fourth 

and fifth acts are more thorough]'.kdrslmatic tlian any trage- 

* 

dv, French or foreign, which has been jiroduced ^for many 
years. It is nyt too much to say,*ithat if Monsieur Dumas 
will leave it to the dcvelopement of his subject, and the un¬ 
influenced bent of Ids genius, to decide whethsr the yiicce 
.shall as.sume the clussu/ue or romuni'Kjue form,—if in fact 
he will write for the world and not for a party,—he will 
rank as the first tragic author in Europe.” 

V 


VOJ-. 
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Gazzera, the order of Malta, the author 
of many ingenious works,—one among the 
oldest of our continental friends, and the 
most hospitable of hosts ; and there was an tve- 
complished young diplomatist from the United 

States, Mr. B-, and Monsieur Miguel de la 

Barra, the secretary of legation from Chili ; and 
Don Louis d’Arandada, an attache of the Por¬ 
tuguese embassy ;* and Colonel Tolstoy from 
Russia ; and the Prince and Princess of Salmes, 
from their feudal castle on the Rhine ; and the 
Count and Countess de Rochefoucauld Lian- 
court—(the principles of the one and the graces 
of the other, like their illustrious name, beyond 
all change of circumstance or touch of time) ; 
and the honest and gifted Italian brothers Ugoni ; 
and “ son ohlige'ancc,” Monsieur Jullien de 
Paris; and the tvio first amateurs of the musical 

world, even of that musical world from whence 
' « 

» 

^ *■ Prom the legitimate court s entend: tlic minister 
from Don Miguel was, at this time, in Paris, but was very 
generally refused admittance into the Parisian circles, not 
on his own account, but on that of the personage he repre¬ 
sented . 
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tliey Clime, Signor Barberi and Signor Dottore 
Benati, with many others, who came in and went 
out successively,—each leaving behind them the 
V4)tivc offering of an agreeable impression. 
Meantime, David, notin thelenst disturbed by the 
comings and goings of my miscellaneous guests, 
sat in fulj light near the window, mouldipg away ; 
shewing the progress of his work without mys¬ 
tery, and taking a hint from one anct a sugges¬ 
tion from another, in all the* humility o‘f true 
genius, and all its ’carelessness ; without any of 
that amour propre, and self-satisfaction, and mys-. 
tery of craft, which belong to uncertain reputa¬ 
tions, and certain mediocrity Every now and 
then, he threw in his word, and made his remark, 
with the enthusiasm which so stronglj^'charac¬ 
terizes both his conversation and his works ; and 
w'hich amounted almost tg inspiration, as the 
music of Rossini, from time to time, was sung 
apd played, by one, whose’’young, fresh tones, 
and sweet expression,.Rossini himself had deign^vl 
to approve. 

I wish I. could remember all that was said, in 
seriousness and in pleasantry, in wisdom or ih 

o. 
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f^aiety, in alksorts of ways, anti npon all sort!* 
of subjects, by these gifted representatives of 
the civilization of Europe ; or could depict their 
uncalculating simplicity, and noble confidence, 
risking on any, or on every thing, those airy 
nothings to which genius lends a charm, and 
on which genius only will venture. V/hat a 
lesson to solemn dulness and cautious medio¬ 
crity ! Unfortunately, I rather recollect the im¬ 
pression made by each than the words that en¬ 
graved them. 

The author of “ Clara Gasul,” without being 
our “ nmlleur enuseur” (as Madiimc de ViletU’ 
said of Chamjifort,) was certainly one of the most 
delightful. Not that he is, jierhaps, as vivacious 
as Beyle,, nor as profound (1 had almost said 
.sublime) as Mignet; but that his society has 
]irecisely that charm which makes one desire his 
arrival, .and fear his departure. Easy, simple, 
gay, humourous, tand natural, indiffarent to, or 
mmonscious of, his superior talent, speaking 
many modern languages, and knowing all well— 
Mcrimee is an e])itomc of the European youth of 
llie ])reseut d;iy—the rex erse of all our receive<l 
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T>])iiiion.s of tiio “ homme de Uiircf’ of tlie oid 
times, in France. Authorship, in him, is a vo¬ 
cation, not a profession ; and the careless but 
vigorous manner in which some of his dramatic 
sketches are thrown off, is a f)roof that he writes 
less for the fame he ha* acquired, than to fill a 
, duty to society, by exj)Osin_[^ the abuses and re¬ 
vealing the vices of those ])ernicious institutions, 
wliich so many are caballing to restore. His 
“ Clara Cazul,” “ La, .)ac(|uerie,” and the 
“ Scenes Feodalcs,” are evidently composed in 
Lliis sjiirit. Like flie young men in general of 
his country, ^crimee is so liberal, that he is not 
aware that he is liberal : it seems to him that 
lilieralism is the natural state of man. Talking 
on the subject iqion the morning allude 1* to, Beyle 
oliservcd, that even the term was passing away, 
for ,the quality was ceasrtig' to be a distinc¬ 
tion, or liberalism a sect. “ Tlie young men, 
en'en yf th*e faubourg,” he said, “ the sons 
of the emigration, if* they are a shade^ less libe¬ 
ral, a degree more enamoured with hereditary 
prejudices than the ‘ children of the revolution,’ 
are infinitely less ultra than their fathers, who 
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are, also, nkich less so than they were in 1815. 
They repeat the opin,’ons of their parents, but 
they laugh with us at the ignorance of their 
feudal ancestors, and they blush for the degradfi- 
tion of their class*in the reign of Louis the Four¬ 
teenth. They are no longer brought up in their 
childhood by sycophant Abbes, to be transferred 
1,0 the harems of Versailles, or to waste their 
prime in the rucllcs of les (jrandes dumca, or be¬ 
hind‘the scenes of the opera.” 

Somebody else observed, that the young no- 
'blesse seem half ashamed of their titles, which 
are no longer in harmony with ppblic opinion ; 
and they very commonly drop them on their 
visiting tickets. Having caught the spirit of 
their age, their aspirations are towards public 
life, politics, literature, or science; and if, in 
this respect, they are less energetic, and, there¬ 
fore, lecG successful,^ than their cotemporuries, 
there are none of them who are not fan in ad¬ 
vance of their noble fathers. In general, they 
read the various journals of the day, and do not 
wait to become acquainted with events, (as their 
predecessors did,) for the king’s announcement of 
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them, while he is clianging liis •shirt. They 
read the “ Gazette,” and^the Drapeau blanc,” 
to ])lease their nohle relations, and they read the 
liberal papers to please themselves. It is not un¬ 
usual to see them poring over the “ Globe” or 
the “ Constitutionnel,”^m the Tuileries’gardens, 
while t^ey hold before it one of the .accredited 
ultra pa})ers, to make a shew, and advertise their 
loyalty. 

• • 

“ But,” I asked, “ i,s there none of Che old 
leaven left in these* successors of the Richclieua, 
nothiilg of the old school of gallantry, (for in¬ 
stance,) as it flourished with the Laurigais and 
the Bouillons?’' 

“ Nothing,” was the reply; “ nothing cer¬ 
tainly of the old school of libertinisnj,’ profess¬ 
edly cold, heartless, and profligate. The heroes 
of ^that school sought noUthc love, hut the ruin 
and exposure either of their victims,pr them-' 
selves^ for*to he deceived and ruined by a nymph 
of the opera, was on^e a patent of bon ton.^' Tire 


* The Due lie Kouillou is said to have expended four 
millions of francs on the sultanas of the opera and the 
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young ulira^ \if the present day make love indeed 
as they read the ‘ Gaz/Jtte,’ to pay their tribute 
to the bipnseance of their (jrade, and to keep up 
the old forms. The young man in Paris, whb 
is now the most udk bonnes fortunes, is assuredly 
not of the old stock. .The old gallantry, like 
the old politics, is (juite out of fashion : even 
love is at a discount; and grace and beauty are 

sometimes too' much neglected for la cliarte.” 

, « 

“ Well,” 1 said, laughing, “ I saw some¬ 
thing of this the other night. Some of you 
v/ere present, where politics artd philosophy held 
supreme sway, while youth and bci\uty went for 
nothing. 1 could not help saying to our young 
liost, vous n'aimez plus les femmes? and he 
an.swercd,.jiows uinions nos femmes.” 

“ Oh, yes, the Globists are devotedly in love 
with their own wivds ;• and not with the wive:^ of 
others, asi.in the old school, when every literary 
lady had her author'cal amant titr^, like the 


Frnii(;iiis. M; d'.nioiscllc Uiiaci.url was wont to sav, ia 
lirj old (liut thccaiuoof tin.' mill of the nobili'.v 

was tlu' opei'a." 
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Du Chatelfits, the D’Epinays, apd the D’Hude- 
tots. fi^e make love, in J;he present day, mo- 
. rally, and in a constitutional manner. This 
is ^hc time for agreeable women, who only aim 
at ca])tivating our opinions ; aifd the most agree¬ 
able woman is the one, 'yho best adapts herself 
,to the m£Mi she converses with, and the subject 
that most occupies him. So, vive le budget !” 

“ But, have you none of les grandes passions, 
such as sent the Duchesne de Polignac and the 
Duchesse de Nesle to fight a duel in the Bois de 
Boulogne for the Due de Richelieu ; or that set • 
two rivals ‘ s’arracher les cheveux pour une 
iujide'lile,’ in a room full of company, as de¬ 
scribed by Madame de Prie, in a letter to the 
same duke s’” 

“ Oh ! nothing,” replied all the French pre¬ 
sent. ’ ‘ 

“ Que les gens d'esprit sont bdtes," whispered 
a*youn.g Englishman, who !iad just dropped in, 
and sat beside me ; remind me to tell you of Si 
demele between two pretty duchesses in an opera 
ho.\, the Other night, about a young English 
Richelieu.” 
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(1 must vobserve, in a parenthesis, that all the 
scandal in Paris is fresh, if not authentic, among 
the English, particularly those who do not go 
into French society.) Some one who overheard 

Mr. -, replied, “You must not judge, sir, 

of the morals of the nation, by those of a little 
C(Jterie,„ who affect to imitate the majmers anil 
monds of the higher class of British fashion¬ 
ables ; some of whom have brought the worst 
exaniples here, after having afforded them in 

t 

their own country.” 

“ What a turning of the ta^oles ! but,” I added, 
“ some one has said that French wit has gone 
out of fashion with French gallantry.” 

“ That is not precisely the case; but still there 
is something in the remark: not that there is 
less wit in France, than formerly—perhaps there 
is more ; and, therefore, it is less conspicuous, 
less a (distinction. There is too much bustle of 
intellect, to permit fne world to pause on a bm- 
Tiiot, or to re-echo ajeu d^eaprit." 

“By the bye,” said M.-, “Lafayette, 

who grows brighter, like a diamond, the more it 
is rubbed, said a very witty thing the other day. 
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which would have made a reputation,half a ccn- 

0 

tury ago. General Sebas'tiani talking to him of 
the old and new nobility, asked, ‘ Do you not 
tliink. General, as I do, that a fusion between 
them would be very desirable?’i Owi, mon cher Se- 
bastiani,’ replied Lafayette, ‘_/e le desire ;—mais 
eomplette, jusqu’d, Vevaporationd ” 

“ Who do you think,” I asked, “ is the most 
gallant man in France, after the old fashion 

“ Oh! CliarlesX.” was the universal erf. 

” And who (the Jiresent company excepted) is 
the wittiest?” • 

‘‘ Rossini, beyond a doubt,” said Beyle, ‘‘ do 
you not think so. Lady M.?” 

“ 1 meet him frequently in society ; yet I have 
rarely heard him speak, except in langtiid and 
extorted replie.s, until the other day at dinner, at 
Gerard’s ; where he was very*agreeable.” 

“ That is not unlikely. He is now overwhelmed 
with h^s professional laboift-s, putting the finish 
to his ‘ William Telland he comes into society 
late and weary; as you saw him at Madame 
Merlin’s.”. 

” Yes, I saw and heard him there last niglit. 
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lie presided at the jiiano ; and the manner in 
which he accompanied one of his own songs 
from the Barbi^e, was more like inspiration, 
than mere human genius. 1 have not yet recvi- 
vered it.” k 

“ Inspiration !—If you were to talk to him of 
inspiration, he would laugh at you. ^e laughs^ 
at the very idea'; but then he laughs at every 
thing, him'self included. He is a thorough Me- 
phist6philes! To see Rossini, in all the glory of 
liis genius, and his natural ahd unobtrusive wit, 
_you must see him at midnight, composing at 
iiis little desk, in his black cap, surrounded liy 
liis habitues, yet undisturbed by their fun and 
frolic; in which, from time to time, he bears 
his part', particularly if his clever friend Carati'a 
be present: then, indeed, he is in his own sphere; 
there is nothing like Jum-” 

I hazarded an opinion on music and Ros¬ 
sini, which I have plmted in the “ Book^of the 
Roudoir and so we got upon the revolution he 
has effected in his art, and upon that genius, 
which gets the start of its age. 

• “No,” said Mignet, ‘‘genius goes with its 
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iijrp; and it is by so doing', that k -wins its . 

# 

success.” 

I still persisted in my Mrs. Malaprop style 
of sirguing, “ clever men go ■with their age, and 
prosper; genius goes one step beyond it, and is 
persecuted Merimde and David were of my 
opinion. 

“ Your Milton,” said Mignct, went with his 
times, when he took religion and liberty for his 
inspiration.” 

“ That is,” 1 added, “ Milton gave an impulse 
to his ()wn times; but he surely went beyond . 
them, when he wrote his defence of the English 
people, and his ‘ Paradise Lost.’ The first was not 
the political philosophy either of the Protector 
or the parliament; nor was the latter l,he cant 
of the age and sect to which he belonged.” 

' On the subject of the greaiest literary geniuses 
tliat France has produced, I ventured^,to cite 
Moliere and Voltaire, both of whom, by the bye, 

went with their age,* and beyond their ages.' 

• * 

Mignet added Bossuet, and quoted some of his 
eloquent passages. 

i ventured to observe that “ oratory could* 
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nover floumsh under a pure despotism, nor at 
tlie dictation of such a patron as Louis the Four¬ 
teenth. I was however a prejudiced judge, for 
Mignet had the best of the argument, as on,all 
subjects he would have with me. I hold the 
character of that insolent sycophant, Bossuet, in 
such h()rror, that I see only in him the Bishop 
of Meaux, the 'tyrant over the weakness, and 
pander to tiie passions of the great; one who 

turned the tribune of religion into the stage 

« 

of a mountebank; and aC the altar of God, 
called on the people to do homage to the vices 
of a despot. In discussing the merits of Bos¬ 
suet, I got in a word in favour of the mild and 
evangelical Massillon ; whose code of humanity, 
as given in his petit careens, is in my opinion 
well worth all Bossuet ever wrote. It was ob¬ 
served that the petit'fiarerne was written by com- 

« 

mand, to favour that peace and tranquillity, wLich 
it was the Regent’s' pleasure and policy to lyi- 
hold; and to give an hint to the young king: 
Massillon’s success therefore arose from his going 
with his age. 

As visitors dropped in and dropped out, our 
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subjects of conversation changed, in th,^ true spirit, 
of careless, desultory chit-chat, fill, towards the 
close of the morning, we suddenly found ourselves 
in ^he dangerous field of French poetry. Oh! what 
a trouncing we English got, wijji our pretensions 
to an exclusive privilege in Parnassus 1 

By way of a novelty, I took up Collins, 
who is hut little known in Frhnce; but his 
“ Oriental Eclogues” were flung at Vny head,* 

and “ Les Orientales” of Viitor Hugo ’were 

_ ♦ 

cited, as superior. 'They’ have, both of them, 
the same fault: thi; first were written in Lon¬ 
don, the second in Paris, by men who wrote 
from books, and not from impressions,—the 
true source of all good poetry,—the source and 
charm of Byron’s, who describes what he saw, 
and as he saw, through the medium of his own 
exalted imagination. But' Collins’s “ Ode to 
Evening,” a poem without rhyme, but with 
every fact opd image drawij from nature, from 
the northern nature, pf which he was himself a 
poetical illustration, is every word poetry, of the 
highest order ; it is truth and fact, and yet more 
j>oetical than all that Racine ever wrote. I cited 
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his northeiyi sunset and twilight, lii.s hat and 
bells, and folding star, and heathy scenery. I had 
begun life by admiring this beautiful specimen 
of desci-iptive poetry, and I was delighted to f^nd' 
that I still retained the same sensibility to it, as 
I felt (it is unnecessary to say how many,) years 
hack; the very measure of it is music, and every 
word a melody I chose the following passage 
* 

" Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short, shrill shri/k flits on a lea1hcrr\ wing; 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small, but sullen Hbm : 

As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path. 

Against the pilgrim, home, in heedless hum. 

Now, teach me, maid composed, 

, To breathe some soften’d strain ; 

Whose numbers stealing thro’ thy dark'ning vale. 

May not unseemly vfith its stillness suit, 

, _ As musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial, <bved return. , 

For, ^hen .the folding star arising, shews 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves, 

Who slept in buds the day. 
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And many a nymph, who wreathes her brows with sedge, • 
And sheds the freshening dew,—and, lovelier still, 

The pensive pleasures *sweet, 

Prepare their shadowy car. 

• 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 

Or find some ruin ’midst its dreary dells. 

Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. , 

Or, if chill blust’ring winds, or driving rain, 

Prevent my willing feet, be mine tile hut 
lhat from the^ mountain’s side 

Views wilds and swelling floods, 

• 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spire 
And hears their simple bell and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil.” 

• 

1 know not, in any language, a single poem 

at once so poetical, and so .descriptive of natural 

» 

phenomena, as this ode of Collins. 

, “ Ah,” said a French classicist, “ you forget 

the description of 'the death of HypolituA 

• ^ 

Ecoutez and he quoted the speech of Thera- 
mfene, in the Ph^dre, at full length, beginning— 
“ A peine nous sortions des portes dc Trdzene,” 


VOL,. I. 
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“ Wcll,’\I said, “ if this is poetry, accordhig 

to the French standard, it is not nature. Would 

any man announce, fo an unfortunate parent, 

tlic death of his child, with all the details of the 

< 

break down of a ijiail-coach, in a tirade of forty 
preliminary lines? Would any man cry to that 
parent, 

“ Excuse!' niH dou'lcur, cctte image cruelle 

Sera j)oilr ijioi ile plcurs uiie source Ctemelle ?” 

Or take the charitable pains to inform him, 
that, • 

• “ De son gdndreux sang la trace fious conduit; 

Les rocliers en sont teints; les ronces ddgoutantes 
Portent de ses clievcux les ddpouilles sanglantes?” 

Merimee, with his usual espiegleric, helped 
out the .argument against me, with Clarence’s 
dream ; and so, as usual, we all left off as we 
began. But we ail <agreed, that the prose of 
P. Coucipr, and the poetry of Beranger, were 
each in perfection in their several V7aysj whije 

^mc observed, that the Frbnch and English are 

« ' 

making an exchange of words and of things, and 
quoted a translated idiom of my Anglo-French, 
which, though it now shocks the ears of the 
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purists, might be naturalized some of tliese 

* 

days. 

“ Shock us !” said Beyle, “ yes, but not in 
your English sense of the word. It does give 
us an agreeable shock. Are yJu English aware 
that there is an almost primitive simplicity in the 
errors yoij commit in our language of phrases, 
that carries with it an infinite charm. We mo-^ 

dern French, for instance, prefer ‘the French 

• • 

letters of Horace Walpole, to those of his ’cor- 
respondent, Madam'e du Deffand: there is 
a force, a naivete, in his translated idioms, a 
thousand times more expressive than the purisms 
of the French lady, the muse of the literati of 
her time.* His style is as little the French of 
les Quarante, as his wit; but it is something 
better. His words have the force of ideas, and 
‘his phrases are so free from the ‘monotony of our 
rhythm, that they keep us tout eveille.” 


* I have frequently remarked pure and genuine Angli¬ 
cisms in the early French writers; or rather pure Gallicisms, 
borrowed by us’ from the cotemporary language of France, 
at the period when our own was forming. 

z 2 
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M-observed, that the French bore a great 

I 

resemblance to the Athenians in their sensibility 
to purity of style; and this brought us to the 
Greeks and their cause. We naturally mad/; a 
reference to Col«.nel Tolstoy’s pamphlet, written 
in excellent French, which lay upon the table. 
He, of course, went with the Russian policy ; 
the French were all for the plains of Marathon 
and Greek liberty, and the English were more 

or less in the doctrines which produced the mas- 

♦ 

sacres of Parga, and Mr. ‘ Sheridan’s pamphlet 

• against the Greeks ; and so we were all drawn up 
in battle array. 

David led the charge, as Praxiteles himself 
might have done; and if there is any fire in 
the medal that represents my stupid Irish face, 
it is due to that which kindled his spirit, as he 
worked and defended the land of the arts, and 
the co/ppatriots of Apelles. 

Meantime several visitors, bored, perhaps, Y’ith 

* a subject, in which they took little interest, 

« • 

bowed themselves out. Among these were one 
or two gentlemen who had taken no further 
part in the conversation, than to ask the names 
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of my other guests, who, after their departure,' 
jusked theirs. 1 said, I did^not know, or at least 
, must refer to my visiting book, to ascertain them. 

Not know the names of your guests?” said 
Madame D-, “ qiCelle est llr6le.” 

“ Que voulez vouh, madame? We are presented 
,at some ©rowded assembly, or public place, to a 
number of all nations. We don’t catch half their 
foreign names. These pre.sentes present otliens ; 
they call and are let in. , Their names are an- 
iiounced by my servant, who gives them all a 
certain Irish tourhure, that makes confusion’ 
worse contmipded ; and so there they are. Some 
turn out delightful, high bred and agreeable, like 
that young Wallachian Boiardo, who lias just 
left us ; and others prove prosers, like .♦. . . but I 
won’t exemplify, where all are courteous and 
kind, ‘ind well informed arAl well disposed.” 

“ And one of them” said Monsieur,de-, 

“ whom 1 saw here the other day, is an ex- 
jesuit.” 

‘'Madonna mia ! you make me start! I am 
denounced then to the holy office, or to the 
police at lea.st.” 
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“Oh! don’t be alarmed,” said Beyle, “you 
have nothing to fear from the police now.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that there is no 
longer a police in France?” 

“ A peu pres. '-Upon great occasions, a few 
civil gentlemen come forth, enter your room, 
chapeau, bos, politely inquire into the .disorder, ^ 
or relate the event that occasions their intru- 

i 

sion, and have the air of paying a visit of 
ceremony, instead of ,a domiciliary visit. As 
for your Jesuit, whoever he may be—and these 
•things are easier said than ‘proved—the worst 
you have to expect, is an attack in some of the 
ultra papers, or in those intelligent organs of 
public opinion, which treat upon hats, caps, 
“des grands ourlets et dupetit manteau.” 

“ Or de la pluie et du beau temps—que voild !” 

I exclaimed. “ So let us enjoy it in the gar¬ 
dens.” ». 

“ Levero I’incornmodo,” said David, putting up 

Kis little model; and then* came the bustle of 

• * 

bonnets, shawls, and parasols ; and as many as 
said “ aye,” accompanied us to the gardens of 
the Tuileries, where fresh air and fresh company 
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gave a new fillip to the spirits and the fancy ; anil 
fresh topics were furnishe^l by a site, where sub¬ 
jects of discussion were furnished by every pass¬ 
ing groupe; and the addition to our circle of 
Monsieur de P—r—y, gave us the benefit of one 
of the pleasant chroniclers of the times, political 
and fashionable, that even Paris supplies. 
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r HAVE been sitting for my picture to Robert 
Le Fevre, a most agreeable and well-informed 
person. His agreeability is that of a laisser alia- 
temperament, and his information that of a man 
who has lived in the midst of great events, and 
with notable and ex.traordinary persons. Le 
F6vre has these adva’ntages in common with 
Gerard, with whom half an hour’s conversation 
is worth—almost one of his own splendid pic-' 
.tures. If any .one could keep me quiet, under 
the slow torture of sitting for a picture, it would 
he Robert Le Ffevre; for, besides his own me¬ 
rits, he has the additional one, in my eyes, of 
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resembling Denon so closely face, figure, 
dress, manner, and even vn pronunciation and 
•accent, that the illusion has been, for a moment, 
complete, and has almost given me back my 
dear old friend, just as when I first sat to him 
for a lithographic sketch, that resembles me 
miich less’ than Monsieur Le Fb\Te resembles 
him, (for portrait drawing, if Denon’s rapid, 
sketches can be so called, was not the fort of 
him whose burin, howeve^’, seems to have been 
a bequest from Rembrandt). 

One of the most favourable likenesses taken * 
of Napoleon, - was by Robert Le Fbvre, who 
superintended fifty-five miniatures copied from 
it, at the desire of various persons. In those 
days, the procuring copies of the imperial like¬ 
ness, was a favourite mode, of homage, among 
the thousand flatteries then practised ; yet, when 
I visited France, in 1816, fhere was not one to 
be seen, 'nor to be procured, for love or money, 
except with the greatest secrecy and .mystery. 

I, at least, who went poking about every where, 
saw. but two ; and of these, one was in a sort of 
lumber-room, at the Hotel Crawford, and the 
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other a miniature, for which Napoleon walked— 
not sat; all busy people, I believe, hating to sit 
for pictures, however strong the propensity of. 
their amour propre to multiply their likeness. 
This miniature is now in my possession, it was 
given me by an accomplished female friend, to 
whom ull the arts are dear, and who' excels irk 
that, by which the features of the First Consul 
are there so closely represented.* 

Le F&vre, to keep ,<me (juiet, placed. an im¬ 
mense folio volume before me. On drawing off 
‘ its rich silken cover, I perceived, by the inscrip¬ 
tion, that this superb work was a noyal donation; 
it was bound, gilt, and lettered, with a splendour 
worthy of the Pope’s missal; but its exterior 
(fine as rt was,) bore no proportion to the trea¬ 
sures of the interior, which consisted of a col¬ 
lection of engraving?) from the Flemish masters. 
The originals are in^ the gallery of the Duchess 
de Berri, and the work is got up wkii grdat 


* Mudcmoiselle Hervey. One of the largc.“t miniatures 
ever painted on ivory, is her beautiful copy of the Madonna 
della Seggia. 
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taste and magnificence by her Royal ‘Highness— 
herself a genuine lover, and a liberal patroness 
of the arts. It is curious to see the Italian or¬ 
ganization coming forth in this charming pas¬ 
sion, which adds such grace to life, and so ex¬ 
tends its enjoyments. J[ leave it to philosophy 
,to determine whether the power which widens 
the circle of agreeable sensations, confers retil 
advantages over the dull and torpid vitality .of 
an oyster, or whether ap exemption from the 
pains and penalties of fine perceptions does not 
more than overbalance the pleasures they occa-’ 
sion: but I. am certain that society benefits 
by the existence of a refined taste in persons, 
raised by the accident of their birth to high and 
influentuil positions. How many idle'and gal¬ 
lant queens, whose extravagance of expen¬ 
diture, and intrigues in s>iciety, have brought 
ruin on the nation, might France have been 
spared, -had the Austrian and Spanish sove¬ 
reigns educated their daughters, find ^ led thein 
to cultivate their minds, and to develope their 
laltjnts, so as to place them beyond the ne¬ 
cessity of depending on the resources of gossi]) 
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and the dissipation of a court. How many 
bigotted queens, the slaves of their confessors, 
and the victims of their own dark ignorance and 
gloomy fears, might have been trained into ra¬ 
tional and intelligent beings, to the happiness of 
the many, whom they liyed only to torment and 
persecute. Had Catherine de Medicis, and 
Madame de Maintenon,* been either accom¬ 
plished or well educated v?omen, France might 
have been spared the rpassacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, and the revocation of (he edict of Nantz. 
The greatest princess in Europe, La Grande Ma¬ 
demoiselle, as she was called, seem§ to have had 
the mind and manners of a coarse, vulgar house¬ 
keeper, in the family of a country gentleman ; 
and for want of common knowledge and cultiva- 


* Madame de Mainteion had learned to read, \sritc, 
and work.topestry, the whole range of education in that 
day. Nothing places the* natural genius of this clever wy- 
»ian, Und of many of her cotemporaries, in a clearer point of 
view, than fne narrowness of their education. All the arts 
were unknown to them; and few, if any of them, applied 
to the acquirement of foreign languages. ' Madame, de 
Sevignd alone appears to have been a good Italian scholar. 
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tion, though mistress of a dozen dukedoms and' 

principalities, she lived a prisoner at large, with- 

* 

out the command of her actions or her wealth ; 
and after having suffered every tyranny, privation, 
and injustice, wounded in her^dearest affections, 
and disappointed in her best hopes, she was 
forced tQ give her property as the king pleased. 
She has left in her most amusing, na'ives, and 
illustrative memoirs,^ a monument'of the ig¬ 
norance, vulgarity, and neglect, in which a royal 
4 )rincess in the 6’ighteenth century might he 
reared, even in tho most refined court of Europe^ 
In tossing over the portfolios of Le Fevre,' 
(while Madame. Grassini was humming to the 
piano that air with which, some years back, she 
turned half the heads in England,—“ PjoUga fui,”) 

I lighted on the portrait of the lovely Pauline 
Bonaparte, for which she had sat to Le Ffevre in 
her robes, immediately after the imperial corona- • 
4ion. ,What exquisite, \Vhat seducing beauty ! 
what simplicity, yet'what gorgeous splenddur «f 
dress ! I remember her shewing me, when in 
Rome, the tiara in which she is here represented. 
It is of large emeralds set with diamonds. 
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The next fair face that presented itself was that 
of the martyr, Charlotte Corday, with whom Le 
Ffevre had been intimately acquainted. She was 
a young and lovely creature, with an almost in¬ 
fantine simplicity*- of look ; and a slight shade 

of melancholy taming down the lustre of her 

( 

youth. ^ A fixed, but mild intensity^ of ex¬ 
pression indicated firmness of purpose, beyond 
the reach df external influence ; giving to the 
countenance that'expression, so remarkable in 
the physiognomy of 'Lafayette, from which 
painters might borrow an idoa of divine immu- 

* tability,, the unchangeableness of good. The 
Saint Catherines, the Saint Cecilias, and the 
Saint Lucias, afford nothing comparable with the 
self-imm'olation of Charlotte Corday. They did 
not seek, they submitted to their lot, with a 
crown of immortal>glpry before their eyes, to be 

• adored like deities through endless generations, 
and to be associated*'m worship with the God 
whom’ they served. Their sacrifice was the pur¬ 
chase of iinmortal fame in one world, and eter¬ 
nal felicity in the other. But what was the reward 
of the Judith of modern times, and what was her 
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sacrifice ?—the sacrifice of her fair and womanly 
fame—of her feelings and sensibility. Hers 
was not the heart nor the face of a murderer. 
She, who felt so deeply for her country, must 
have felt a bitter pang in taking the life of the 
worst even of her countrymen; and what was 

the expected consequence ?—to be torn to pieces 

• 

by the mob, or at least to be' executed on a 
scaffold, where it was yo longer a distinction to 
suffer; to be handed down, even by the ’fair- 
judging, as one who wanted a woman’s heart, 
and possessed an assassin’s nerve ; as one, to be . 
remembered at best with a doubtful feeling, be¬ 
tween horror and admiration, and finally to 
sink into an obscurity that almost amounts to 
oblivion ; for of her no memorial exists, ^except 
this little picture. This is the poetical view of 
* the conduct of Charlotte Coi^day : its philosophy 
lies in the power of that political exaltation 
which is not to he judged by abstract rules, but 
by the circumstances in which the individual is-* 
placed. 

The study of Le Ffevre is a gallery of historic 
portraits. Among them are two, which, par-" 
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taking of-the beau ideal of imaginary resem¬ 
blance, especially arrested my attention,—the por- 
traits of Abelard and of Eloise. The hyper¬ 
critics are of opinion that there is something*too 
terrestrial in thd beauty and the grief of Eloise ; 
and the ultras, who see no merit, but in the 
Magdajens of Le Brun, observe that pleure, 
Cette belle Heloise, mais ce ne sont pas les larmes 
dfi la Vdllih-e* My qwn opinion is that Le 
Fevfe’s Eloise is’ of the school of nature. The 
attraction of the Abelard, in my eyes, is that it 
is as like Talma as if he had set for' it. Its 
fault, in the eyes of the critics, is that it is a lit¬ 
tle too theatrical: but single figures, thrown into 
the expression and attitude of strong passion, 
must ever be so. 

The principal picture on which the artist was 
then occupied, wds a large altar-piece, the ascent' 
of St. ,^ouis to heaven, in all the glories of 
saintly and of royal majesty f. It wa^not in a 

* “She weeps; but they are not the tears of La Val- 
liere.” 

t Bespoken, I believe, .by the kiui-. 
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sufficient state of forwardness fo jnjdge of it as 
a work of art; but I may ffie permitted to 
observe, that there is something in this class 
of subjects particxdarly ungrateful, which ren¬ 
ders the position of a painter,/subjected to exe¬ 
cute them at the orders and the taste of the 

• 

powerful, any thing but agreeable. In the first 
‘place, all “ascents,” (that of'our Saviour by 
Raphael inclusive,) ar^ too corporeal,'too closely 
resembling the ghost of Hamlet before the’-stage 
lights, to please an imagihative beholder. They 
remind, one too foj;cibly of the law of gravity,, 
to comport with the ideas, either of upward mo¬ 
tion or of spirituality. The spectator is rather im¬ 
pressed with the apprehension of broken bones, 
than with the conception of a divine arfd awful 
mystery. Then, again, allegory, whether sculp¬ 
tured or painted, is the gravo of the sublime; 
it is the sensible image which is presented—not 

the idea typified ; and the rftind, instead of being 

* 0 

elevated to the height, of the conception, is drag * 
ged down to the level of the material illustration. 
Such pictures are fit only for their especial pur- 
]ioge, to afford to the vulgar, notions level to their 

*2 A 
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capacity, ma.terial, sensual, and trivial as‘ theni- 
selves : and it is Vith feelings of humiliation and 
annoyance, that I beheld a painter, so full of 
poetic genius as Le FJjvre, employed on them. 
The greatest talents will hardly escape with suc¬ 
cess, from the embarrassments of such a subject. 
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llovv strange it is tjuit people should desire every, 
body to think with them, upon subjects that 
must remain in doubt till the end of time ; and 
stranger still that the unextinguishable thirst for 
sympathy, out of which this desire ^s'prings, 
should be the fruitful parent of such dire and 
bloody antipathies. Men desvre companions in 
their’ creeds, as children do in the dark, from 
a sense of feebleness and dSfiger ; but they have 
no want to lean upon, others in the broad aun- • 
light of science. Of the twenty thbusahid float¬ 
ing opinions on religious subjects, one only, it 
is .thought, can be right: yet the other nineteen • 
■2 -v 2 
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thousand, nine hundred, and ninety-ninP sects, 
are not the less zealous in cramming their opi¬ 
nions down the throats of the public, perse¬ 
cuting, or at least decrying all those, who are 
led by temperament, intellect, position, and above 
Jill by education, to think in another way. In 
alighting from our carriage, at the entrance of 
the place of meeting of the “ societc de la mo¬ 
rale chre'tienne,” a most methodistical-looking 
man; with a long face, lank hair, and a Praise- 
god Bare-bones expression o^" countenance, thrust 
a little tract into my hand, and another into 
that of my husband. On looking it over, we 
found it to be a genuine methodistical produc¬ 
tion, on the most approved models of the tract 
society, in French and English ; thereby prov¬ 
ing, that the Protestant Jesuits were just as 
busy as the Catholic. When we were at Ge¬ 
neva, the English methodists were sowing dis¬ 
cord and division among the Genevese commu¬ 
nity, which, before the arnval of these doves of 
peace, had for years set the most exemplary ex¬ 
ample of religious toleration, “ peace and good 
will towards man.” 
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France is not the country of ,methodism ; for 
the temperament of the nation does not lead to 
. ])ermanent enthusiasm: but among some of the 
jjrbtestants of rank, it has cr^t in, under the 
favour of doctrinaire politics and German mys¬ 
ticism ; and it is the religious faith of the canape. 
.1 have not read Benjamin de Constant’s book on 

religion ; but I am told that it leans towards a 

» 

mystic mcthodism, aad will e/ititle him to he 
enrolled among the lesser prophets at least of the 
sect. 

Aprojios to religious sects, I must write* 
down, while ■! think of it, an high priest of 
another persuasion, the head of the liberal and 
enlightened protestants of France, “ the Pro¬ 
testant Pope,” Monsieur Marron. He*was one 
of those who, on my recent arrival in Paris, 1 

• 4 

had not the courage to enquire after. So many 
years had elapsed, since I Jast parted 'mth him 
in* the literary circle of Miss Helen Maria Wil- 
liams; and he then appeared to ipe so far ad¬ 
vanced in life, that I thought the chances much 
.against our meeting him again. So T w.aited till 
the accidents, of conversation should introduce 
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his name, and declare whether he were still in 
existence : but “o?/, l/i vertu va-t-elle se nicher” 
and at eighty years of age too ! At a ball in the 
Rue de Bourbon^ at my excellent friend, Ma¬ 
dame L-’s, I took shelter from the heat and 

crowd in a pretty boudoir, and threw myself 
upon the first Ottoman that presented itself, 
very nearly tumbling over an old gentleman, 

■I 

who occupied a j)lace on its corner, near the 
door. It was my Pr!,)tcstant Pope, just as 1 
had left him, unchanged, as if he had been 
preserved in ice. Our recognition was mutual 
and instantaneous, cordial and gay. 

“ I came here,” he said, “ expressly to meet 
you, and waited for a break in the circle to 
present myself.” 

“ I would have gone a thousand miles,” I 

I 

replied, “ to meet you; but who could have ex¬ 
pected to see your Infallibility at a ball?” 

“Why not?” he said, with vivacity; “you 
see, however,.that I observe les hienseances; I 
don’t dance.” 

“ If you should, you must give me the prefe- 


rence. 
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This he promised ; and so,^ “ the world for¬ 
getting,” and for a time Ijy “ the world forgot,” 
we “ fell to discourse.” Among other things, 1 
shid, “ I have just mentioned your name in a little 
scrap-book of mine, which is now printing in 
London ; I have said,, that it was Bonaparte, 
who gave you the name of the Protestant Pope, 
which I did on the authority of poor Miss Wil¬ 
liams. I hope I am.right.” 

“No,” he said, “ yau are wrong, or rather 

> 

your authority was. It was Pius VII. who 
gave nic that title." Here is the anecdote. 1 hati 
always a mania for tagging Latin verse ; and on 
the marriage of the emperor, I hit off an ode 
that pleased me much. So, as I was upon the 
best terms possible with his Holiness, and he was 
a bit of a poet himself,* I inclosed it to him, in 
a letter, not of the mosT; pontifical character. 
When he had read it, he presented - k, with a 
»-,- 

* Tlie following couplfet was sent to Monsieur Msfrron tty 
the Pope, and may serve as a specimen of his playful wit. 

“ Vertueux protestant, que je souffre ii vous voir; 

Tirer Marron du feu, n’est pas en mon pouvoir.” . 

The point i? untranslateablc. 
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solemn air, to the Abbe Testa. ‘ Here, padre,' 
he said, ‘ is an important document, the letter of 
one Pope to another.’ Pardie! Testa Jit des 
grands yem. ‘Yes’ said his Holiness, gravelji, 

‘ it is an epistle Vrom a Protestant Pope to a 
Catholic one.’ ” 

“That Pius the Seventh,” I observed, “was 
a charming creature, to say nothing of his being 
a handsome one. ‘ Celui la vaut Men Fautre :'— 
meanihg Pius the Sixth, of whom I had heard 

i’ 

anecdotes at Rome, that would have made a 
volume.” 

“I knew him too,” said Monsieur l^larron, 
“ He was anything but a bigot, and had many 
amiable qualities. When he was a prisoner at 
Valence, orders were given to the military com¬ 
mander, Colonel M., of the most rigorous cha¬ 
racter. The Colonfcl roftened them down to the 
utmost of his power, short of positive neglect of 
duty and disobedience'! Of this generous con. 
duct the Pope was duly sfensible ; but almost 
afraid of noticing it, lest he should commit his 
benefactor. The night before he died; however, 
he sent for this officer, and presenting him with 
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a superb silver gilt cup, (rescued from the papal 
treasury, (he begged of him to accept it, as a me- 
morial of the donor’s gratitude and esteem. Col. 
Mfrom whom I had the anecdote, felt a con¬ 
scientious hesitation at accepting so valuable a 
present from his illustrious prisoner; and after 
expressing his thanks, declined it, on the^plea of 
religion. ‘ Perhaps your Holindss,’ he said," ‘ is 
not aware that you are making this •veduable and 
almost consecrated present to an heretic. I am 
of the church of Geneva*.’ ‘ What has that to 
do with it ?’ said tho Pope, with a flash of anima- . 
tion. T^n after closing his heavy eyes, he added, 
in a tone of exhaustion, but with solemnity, 

‘ are we not all children of the same Father ?’ ” 
Oh, ye catholic and protestant bigots, yc! mystic 
methodists and intriguing Jesuits, why did you 
not hear my Pope tell this anecdote of the !Roman 
Pope, and see his fine venerable countenance 
light up in the utterance ot**a sentiment in such 
strict accordance with'his own faith and feelings! 
But there is no making Christians of sectarians. 
You may make proselytes, and convert to and 
from every sect on earth, but you will not bring 
your convertites one step nearer to the religion 
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whose doctrine is love; for exclusion is in their 
mouths and supremacy in their hearts ; and these 
are the essence of sectarianism, call it by what 
denomination you will. 

But, to go hack to my Turkish ottoman and 
Protestant Pope : we Jalked much and long of 
our celebrated friend. Miss Williams ; .and it was 
painful to learn, that she had fallen into abso¬ 
lute indigende some time jbeforc her death, a cir¬ 
cumstance which, in her independent spirit she 
endeavoured to conceal till all further conceal- 
. ment was impossible. Her excellent nephew, 

Mr. C-, a respected member of ^e Dutch 

church, and one of the most celebrated preach¬ 
ers of Amsterdam, having at last learned the 
state of ..her aflfairs, came for her to Paris, and 
took her home to Amsterdam ; but the transla¬ 
tion from her own d/slightful circle in the French 
capital,, and the ditferent order of society in 
Holland, were too much for her spirits, and she 
•fell Into such melancholy and ill-health, that her 

t * 

constitution sunk under the change. Her de¬ 
voted relation, solicitous even for her pleasures, 
placed an annuity on her head, out of his own 
limited means, and brought her back to Paris. 
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He brouglit her back, however,^ only to convey 
her to her mode.st tomb, ajnidst the cypresses of 
. the chnetihre de la Chaise. Thus terminated 
the life of Johnson’s “ elegant muse, in sadness 
and poverty.” Her faults were attributable to 
tlie singular times in which her ardent feelings 
,and brilliant talents developed themselves'. Born 
and bred in another era, she would have directed 

4 

her original talents to other purposes, and, in 
all probability, with a .^happier result. Mon¬ 
sieur Marron agreed with me in this opinion. 

” It i^” I said, “ the greatest want of phi-' 
losophy TO judge of people otherwise than by 
the times and circumstances in which they are 
called to act.” 

“ And the greatest want of Christian charity 
too,” he added. The charming old man ! oh ! 
how. I wished we had a dbzen such Protestant 
Popes in Ireland! • * 

' As a lircle was now gathering round us, we 
broke off our intimate conversatiop, and taking 
His Infallibility’s arm, I went with him to join 
the dancers. 
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'On my return to Paris from'Italy, in 18ii0, as 1 
was seated, one fine morning, makl!^ up a 
dress, while the well-known Dr. Gall sat laugh¬ 
ing and chatting beside me, in that pleasant 
tone of conversation, which none hut those who 
have the requisite organ, possess ; he suddenly 
proposed that I sKoifld exchange my needle for 
my paracol, and pay a visit to Madame Jacotot, 
the celebrated artist and enamellcr. As I ha’C’’e 
"always preferred walking to needle-work, and 
would walk to Mecca, if accompanied by such 
an agreeable companion, I did not hesitate, and 
the next moment I was under weigh, tottering 
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ovpr the rough pavement of the faubourg, with 
my arm in Dr. Gall’s, though, strange to say, 
my head had never been in his hands. Dr. Gedl 
■ w^as one of those persons who excite an interest 
for themselves, independently lof their especial 
claims to notoriety and distinction; and while 
the man conversed, his doctrines were forgotten. 
‘This is the highest social triumph which can be 
accorded to genius ; with mediocfity and pre¬ 
tension, the author and the work are ever upper¬ 
most in the mind. , • 

Laughing and chatting, we arrived at Madame 
Jacotot’^ and laughing and chatting of the 
arts, and looking over the splendid works of our 
hostess, we passed two such delightful hours, 
that my impressions of this eminent lady 
wore fresh in my memory, on my return to 
France in 1829 ; but, ^las! there w^is now 
no longer a Gall to re-knit the chain so plea¬ 
santly formed, and so ab»jiptly broken*. Other 
links of* association^ were, however, not wantj 
ing, and we set forth with Monsieur Bouchon,* ‘ 
a very talented acquaintance, of old date, and a 


Now ongajiCfl in etlitinj;- the old chronicles of France. 
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friend of Madame Jacotot, to re-visit the first 
female artist of -Europe, and to feast our eyes 
and intellects with hei works. 

She was no longer resident in the locale, where ' 

« 

I had last seen vher, but on the Qaai Voltaire, 
and in the apartments of—Denon ! It was some 
minutes before I could recover the shock and the 
gloom, which association, thus suddenly awaken-' 
ed, cast over pie. Every thing, too, was changed; 
the walls, once embellished by monuments of the 
arts of all ages and F.atiops, were now nearly 
bare. Where were my old acquaintances, w here 
was La Bruyfere’s magnificent portrfiit j^and tfie 
well-remembered Ruydesdale, and 'the beautiful 
Bonaparte dynasty, which the late gifted master 
of these, apartments had the moral courage to 
exhibit, when the follow'ers and flatterers of that 

family hid these once Veil-worshipped lares and 

«) 

penates of their domestic altars, in fear and'ser- 

c 

vility? Where, too,,\.rere the superb Egyptian 
pionqments, the precious st 9 nes and gems, made 
doubly precious by the touch of genius! The 
Greek antiquities, the Roman relics, fragments 
of the middle ages, and the splendid specimens 
of modern embellishments; the consoles, the 
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corpmodcs, and gueridons of the time of Louis 
the Fourteenth; and the Jupiter Tonans; the 
hand of one Venus, and the foot of another ? 
•And where was he whose pleasant eloquence 
had described all these precious/ objects; where 
were his gracious courtesies, his witty repartee, 
his lively anecdote, and sparkling bon-mot, with 
Ml the learning of the profound antiquarian, the 
illumination of modern philosophy,^aqd the gal-' 
Ian try of the old manners ? . , ’ 

We found Madaine Jkcotot as we had left 
lier, like one of her own enamels, apparently 
beyond the reach of time ; and it is always plea¬ 
sant to find gdnius giving a promise of its own 
durability. The perfection to which she has 
brought her art, and the advantages she has 
thereby conferred upon the porcelain manufac¬ 
ture, fairly entitle her to the eminent reputation 
she 'fenjoys among the artists of her country. 
Enamelling, since the day»,of Petitot, had fal- 
len in France, with one or two eminent excep-, 
tions; and it had degenerated into mere cup and 
saucer painting; but it is now superior to what 
it ever had been, in any age or nation. Adopt- 
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ing, as the material which forms the base of iher 
pictures, thick slabs of porcelain, whose hard¬ 
ness is some guarixntee against casual destruc¬ 
tion, Madame Jacotot has been able to ^ivc 
them dimensions far exceeding the productions 
of her predecessors. Her “ Holy Family” and 
“ Belle Jardiniere,'" from Raphael; her “ Hope" 
and “ Corinne,"- from the well-known and beau¬ 
tiful pictures of Gerard, may preserve these tro¬ 
phies and triumphs of art', when the canvas and 
colours of the sixteenth and of the nineteenth 
centuries shall alike have yielded to that fiat, 
from which the escape, even for a century, 
is nothing less than a miracle:' time carries 
with it so many modes of destruction ! But to 
me, the most interesting of her works is that 
uni(iue collection of enamels, from the portraits 
of all that was eminent and historical in France 
—the Sevignes and the Condds, the Ninon^ and 
the Turennes—which was begun for the cabinet 
« of Louis the Eighteenth, and is now finishing, by 
the command of Charles Dix: an order that re¬ 
flects equal credit on the patron and the prote'ge'e. 

Madame Jacotot shewed us some fine pictures 
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hf Bourdon and other eminent artists. There 
were portraits of Christine, Queen of Sweden, 
and of her victim, Monaldeschi; and of Anne 
of* Austria, in the decline of ^her beauty and 
power, both, however, still visible in her face and 
air;—of Madame de MaiTjtenon,_/e?me et belle, and 
^of the terrible Richelieu, with that tigerish mild¬ 
ness of countenance so remarkable in the cold 

* 

and cruel,—the impassibility of the insensibk'. 

There was a portrait also of the Regent, upon 

• * 

whose handsome and good-humoured face there 

is nothing of the light, revelling, and protest- * 

ihg” look, a xoue should possess. 

Madame .Tacotot, besides being one of the 

first artists of her day, is a most agreeable and 

intelligent woman of the world ; such aS France, 

of all countries, is most capable of producing. Her 

manper, like her pencil, is* full of that life and 

vivacity which is so muc^i more durable than 

tl'fe forms, it animates. I could not help telling 
^ • • 
her, she would take a long time tp grow old ; 

and she returned the compliment with much 

more grace than it was made.—I trust we were_ 

both true ]U‘ophets. 


von. 1 . 


. 2 B 
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' On paying our first visit to tiie Count de S%ur, 
I was greatly struck by finding the stairs of his 
hotel carpetted !—The stairs of a Parisian hotel 
carpetted !!—Our carriage was shortly after¬ 
wards stopped by a crowd of vehicles at the 
corner ^of the Rue S.t. Marc; so I amused my 
ennui, by reading 'the shop-boards about me 
(an amusement, to which I am much given). 
The first that met my eye was “ Grqnd dep6t 
de ^apis.” _I asked the'shopman (who came 
to the carriage window to know if I wanted any 
thing,) if he had any English carpets. He an¬ 
swered rather evasively, after the Irish fashion ; 
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“*We have the most beautiful varieties of woollen 

goods recently introduced for furniture ; and as 

* 

for carpeting, we have les plus superhs tapis 
d’Aubisson, et les vioquettes les plus nouvelles; 

l* 

les tapis jaspers, les tapis a la Venetienne, 
et les tapis de drap imprime de Ternaux.” 

1 n short, I found that the looms of Wilton and 
Kidderminster were at work in France ; and that 

the new wants of ciyilization, felt by all the 

* * 

other grades of society, as well as by the highest, 
were originating new branches of industry and in¬ 
genuity, and multiplying that best of all classes, la' 
ciasse industrielle. What would Madame de Se- 
vignc, or Madame Lafayette, say to these carpets 
of many names and textures ? or la Grande Ma¬ 
demoiselle, who carried about her sera}) of foot- 
cloth, as a royal privilege, destined only to l)e 
]jlac(}d before the/aw^cui/,—»-that bone of conten¬ 
tion to all the jjotentates^ of Europe ?> What 
would Cardinal de Richerieu say to a shop- 
keeper of the Rue St. Denis, with^ his^feet on a 
rug, and his body reposing on piles of cushions ; 
while his Eminence, the real king of France, and 
tile dictator of Euro])e, w'as obliged, amidst all 
•2 ‘n 2 
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his power, to strew his room with rushes, and was 
compelled to forego the use of foot-cloth and car¬ 
pet, in the presence of the royal puppet whom he 
governed and despised ? These were not the pro- 
posed ends of the miserable, laborious, intrigues, 
and atrocious crimes, w.hich he mistook for go¬ 
vernment. They have however been attained, in^ 
spite of all the efforts of him, and of his class to 
maintain tke 'people in ignorance and in slavery ; 
and could he look forth from the tomb, (that 
truth-telling leveller,) the memory of his tortuous 
■ and bloodthirsty policy would be still further 
embittered by the spectacle of all the good, be 
had in vain laboured to prevent, and by the light 
it casts on the mean and paltry ambition which 
governed, his political existence. 

On every side, and in every street, I found 
new marts opened 'for the comfort and accornmo- 
dation of the people, whose diffused wealth and 

4 

wide-spread ease are'the fruits of the revolution, 
'which, with all its obstacles and all its errors, 
has advanced, and will still further advance, the 
civilization <and the happiness of Europe. Of 
these new adaptations to the improved condition 
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maii, the bazaars are the most remarkable. 
Tliere, in a purer air, and under good shelter, 
the purchaser may suit hi?j taste and his purse, 
from one franc to a million; and there, the 
prince or the pauper may furn?sh his palace or 
his cabin, with all that luxury demands, or the 
most restricted want may require. 

But though improvement • may be traced 
through all classes of society, from the highest 
to the lowest, there is’more of* English comfort, 
and of Italian taste, more of the real accommo¬ 
dations of life, and of the arts which embellish^ 
apd adorn it, in the residences of that class, now 
distinguished'by the epithet “ industrielle,” than 
among the remaining fragments of the ancient 
noblesse, or the professional and agricultural 
population. France certainly was the most con¬ 
ventional country in the worlji; and evt’n now, 

from the salle de Grace, (the reception-room of 

» 

the Dauphiness,) down to the taudis of the Swiss, 

> 

or up to the cinquicriie etage of the sempstress,* 
the same model of furniture still pVevails, differ¬ 
ing only in the value of the material, or the art 
with which it is constructed. The furniture,' 
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de riguair, is every where tlie same. Thti'pcndtle 
on the chimney-piece, with its attendant sup¬ 
porters, two flambeaux, flanked by as many 
vases. A cannpd at the head of the room, a set 
of chairs regimented against the walls, a table in 
the centre, a gucridon in the corner, while the 
eternal jJcove contains every where the same 
formed bed, decked as tastefully with calico at a 
franc a ykrd, as with embroidered muslin at a 
louis-! Such is the salon of a princess, and the 
lodge of the porter de la vieille roche, —i-the last 
. classes where innovation ou imj)ro\a'mont ever 
make their approach. 
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1 REALLY believe that nothing remains in France 
precisely as we left it. To us, at least, it ap*» 
pears that every thing is changed. Returning 
from Xha fauhourg, by the jRmc de Bac, I looked 
iij), as 1 passed the Quai Voltaire, to recognize 
the old and gloomy facade and the closed shut¬ 
ters of the apartment, in whi<jh Voltaire died, and 
about which there was such a mystery, and so. 
jnany stories in circulatiUV- But the portrait of 
the literary monarcji over the door of the.boolj- 
seller’s shop on the Rez de Chadssee*, excepted,* 
(and even that was fresh painted,) nothing now 
•existed in statu quo. 
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Tlie mysterious shutters were removcvl, tl\o 
vviiulows were widely open, the front of the 
house spick and span refreshed, and every tiling 
about it as smart and as clean as the prettiest 
hotel in the Chau'fiscc d'Antin. 

The trick played upon the Frtres Tliealiiis, by 
the Marquis de Villette, respecting this now cele- 
hrated edifice, is pleasantly told by Grimm. The 
Iniilding had qriginally formed a jiart of the vast 
Convent of the Theutins, and stood next to the 
hotel of Vilette, who, 'either, through necessity 
or caprice, was induced, to rent it from the 
•monks, at an enormous price, and he united U 
to his own house by opening a door of commu¬ 
nication. The lower part, which looked on the 
Quid Voltaire, he re-let to a print and bookseller, 
and he made it a condition of the agreement, 

that a sign should be placed over the door, with 

« 

.an inscription, in large gold letters, ' 

“AU grand VOLTAIRE.” 

* « < 

' The Thmlim were in despair; that this rigid 
order should live at the sign of “ The Great Vol¬ 
taire,” the ai ch-enemy of the church, and, thert- 
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foK', in their eyes, the patriarch of infidelity, was 
perfectly monstrous ! Yet remonstrance was vain, 
they could not “ rail the se*al from off the bond;” 
and, what was worse, a process would have con¬ 
verted a ridicule into a scandal. So the sis:n 
remained undisturbed, and it held its place when 
the Thealins had lost theirs, and had, passed 
away, and were swept from thC recollections of 
a peo])le, who still sing, “ et VoUalre eal im- 
mortel.”* ’ 

At this hotel Voltaire arrived in 1778, accom- 
jianied diy his niece, IVftidame Denis, where he. 
M'as received by his beloved “ Belle and Bonne ” 
the then lovely Marquise de Villette. “ He oc¬ 
cupies,” says Grimm, (writing at the moment,) 
“ a cabinet, which rather resembles tl\c’boudoir 
of voluptuousness, than the sanctuary of the 
Muses ; and it is there, thpy say, that Monsieur 
de Voltaire intends to pass his Eastc'r, (faire tics 
l^uques).” In this house, at eighty-four years of 
age, he received, n@t only the homage of all* 
France, but nearly of all Europe, to‘'which he 


* Finuk of tlic “ Murimje (h: Fiynro.” 
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replied, “ with all that wit, agreeabili'ty, and 
])oliteness, of which he alone had preserved the 
tone.” Here, the night after his arrival, he 
recited, rather than he read, the whole of his 
tragedy of “ Irene,” to a select society, and sat 
up till the following morning, correcting the last 
two acts ! Here, too, he died, exhausted by the 
hustle and fatigue of a Parisian life, to which he 
hiid so long been unaccustomed, and by the 
anxiety of all classes to behold and admire him, 
rather than from an absolute decay of his forces, 
•even at that advanced a^. - 

What was the fate of this historical edifice 
during the revolution, I know not; but, in 1820, 
when we passed through Paris, the shutters and 
doors o'f, Voltaire’s “ voluptuous cabinet,” and 
bed-room, remained constantly closed; there 
was even a tradition that they were not to be 
opened till fifty years after his death, according 
to his own express’’ and specific injunction. 

' Many hopes and surmises ■ were indulged by li¬ 
terary credulity on this subject, which were all 
dissipated in 1829, (a few months ago,) by the 
opening of the apartments, on the death of the 
j)roprictor, a very old and singular lady, of the 
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fiWnily of Montmorency. The mysterious apart¬ 
ment was then found in just’ such a state as 
might have been expected, after the lapse of so 
long a time, all dust and decay. The secret of 
its cldture lay simply in the oddity and indolence 
of the old lady, to whom it belonged. Tlic 
house, with some others in her jjossesjion, had 
fallen oiit of repair many years'back, and as she 
would neither take the trouble, nof go to the 
expense of refitting them, sfie had kepf- them 
closed, and left to her heirs the pleasure and the 
trouble of solving mystery, which turned out, 
like so many others of the world’s making, to* 
be no mystery at all. No manuscrij)t satires, 
too horrible for cotemporary eyesight; no secret 
memoires, too dangerous for contemporary publi¬ 
cation ; nothing to fight over, nothing to burn ; 
not a scrap, even of a letter^ rewarded the pa¬ 
tient expectation of the haduuds of Paris ; and* 
all the sectaries of all tin* academies cried out, 
with him, in Voltaire’s owm “ Microreregas,*’ 
“ Ah, je m'en e'tais bien doute'.”* * 


'' '• I thoupht at much.’ 
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.Talking the other day of the strange state of 
society, when such men as De Grammont and 
Pomenars, (both convicted cheats,) were consi¬ 
dered the grace and ornament of la cour ct la ville, 
it was mentioned that the present rejirescntative 
of the ancient house of De Grammont, the Due de 
Guiche, w^as occupied,in writing a w ork upon the 
amelioration of the breed of horses, in France, 
When the wutty Laurigais, in reply to Louis the 
Sixteenth’s question of “ what he had learned 
in England,” had told the king that “ he had 
learned apenser, mrc !” Louis snceringly rejoined, 
a panser les chevaux !” But notwithstanding this 
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royal bon-mot, 1 will venture to say that if the 
Duede Ghiiche learned thus much in England, and 
no more, he still had a cfccidcd advantage over 
his celebrated ancestor; and I hope he may 
succeed as well in riding down to posterity on 
his chivalrcsque production, as the otlier has 
done by his inspiration of that brilliant work, 
which so amusingly records thu fatuity, insensi¬ 
bility, cowardice, fraud, and accumAilated vice of 
the court of Charles the Secohd. The subject 
chosen may not be tpiite as entertaining; but as 
it involves facts requiring research, observation,, 
reflection, and some practice, it shews that the 
nohle author must have done something more 
than daudlc out his days as his forefathers did, 
in the aiil de hwuf, or disgrace them* at the 
gaming table: and in writing on the improved 
breed of horses, he will irj all likelihoocf contri¬ 
bute in his own person to the improvement of • 
the “ order” to which he belongs. 

“ What is the use of so much reading said* 
Louis the Fourteenth, to his too faithfhl journa- 


. * “A quoi bon tant lire ?” was his question to tlie most 
obsequious of courtiers, and most indefatigable of journalist.?. 
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list, Dangeau. It is an historictil fact, (hat this 
much-lauded monarch never read Pascal; and 
that though he called the Telemachus of Fenelon, 
“ a foolish book,” he never perused it. To the 
Due de Marsillac,* he once replied, “ I hate per¬ 
sons who reason,” and the Abbd Longuerue de¬ 
clared of him, that he never read a book in the 
world, save his jJrcayer book, (ses Heures) but that 
he w'as very* learned in ceremonies: “that,” 
(say.s‘ the Abbe) is his sphere.” All that had 
gone before him, was lost td him ; for he never 
.opened a work of history ; and of his own times, 
he was himself, in his own eyes, the beginnifig 
and the end. It was this profundity of igno¬ 
rance, (studiously maintained by Anne of Aus¬ 
tria, and by Mazarin, for the express purpose of 
their policy and power) that placed him so ab¬ 
jectly under the consol of his priestly directors. 
When his jesuit confessor, Le TelUer, (to quiet 
those ])eriodical scruples, which came with in- 


* Sen of the celebrated Due dc la Koclicfoucaidd, whom 
the king’ thus cut short in the middle of a very clever and 
riiirenious definition. 
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digestion after his full-fed media noche,) assured 
him, “ that all the goods of his subjects were his 
own private property; and that, in taking them 
ta.his personal use, he only took what belonged 
to him,”—he believed the dictum, and acted 
upon it. Alternately the dupe of his confessors 
and his mistresses, he hoped to expiate by a 
timid submission to the former, the irregulari¬ 
ties which he committed with tlie latter; an’d 
supposing that he had secured salvation Uy the 
druffonades, he reproached heaven with neglect 
of his .worldly affairs, during the reverses of his^ 
latter life ; and was heard to exclaim, “ how * 
then, has God forgotten all that I have done for 
him !”* 

There is now scarcely a porter, a water carrier, 

or a commissioner, running the streets of Paris, 

* • 

who is not more learned ajid.more enlightened, 
than this royal patron of letters of tl)e Augustan . 
age of France. In every'iiand there is now to 
to be found a book !. Enter into the rudest por-* 
ter’s lodge of the simplest hotel, ih the remotest' 


* 


“ Dieu done n onblie tout co ((uo j’ai fait )K>ur lui!” 
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fluarter, and you will discover choap editions^ of 
the best authors, which are beyond the means 
only of the very low'est indigence ; there, too, 
are to be seen lithographic copies of the histo¬ 
rical pictures oY Gerard, Gros, and other emi¬ 
nent artists, whose works arc instruction under 

the most obvious form ; while the humblest me- 

^ , * # 

chanic finds a leisure hour for the acquirement 

of knowledge, if it be only in followdng the 
amusing expcriiAents of the itinerant professors 
of jihysics, in the Cha)nps Elyse'es. Talking on 
this subject to the obliging editor of the Revue 
Encyelopedique, he said, “you must come with 
me to see an illustration of your remark, in the 
person of a self-educated boot-maker, who has 
construeted an astronomical toy of great inge¬ 
nuity. 

“ I desire no better,” I replied ; and accord- 
ingly the next morning we paid a visit to this 
Newton of the awl a»'d last. 

* The humble dwelling of .the self-taught astro- 
' nomer laj^dn ‘the old quarter of the Louvre, in 
the Rue des Prdtres, behind one of the most 
nneient and historical churches of Paris (that of 
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Sjt. Germain L’Aiixerrois). In passing through 
this royal parish church, to 'make our egress 
through a lateral door, we lingered for a moment 
iw the choir and aisles—what a scene ! and what 

I 

recollections! The tapestry hangings, used for 
the ftite-dieu, were not yet taken down. The 
dingy obscurity of its dim religious Jight, its 
rude arcliitectural forms, and tinsel ornaments, 
recalled the barbarism of those • ti*rnes, when 
its bell tolled for the massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, while the w'drk ot* murder was going on. 

What a contrast between the jieople of Parit; 
at that epoch, and during the barricades which’ 
followed, and the present popxdation, when one 
of their lowest class is drawing the attention ot 
foreigners by his scientific labours and_ higenious 
inventions ! 

Our astronomer was ^odged on the' second 

» 

floor in one of tliose dreary edifice;', so common- 
jn the old (piarters of Paris, in which a narrow 
entry and steep fliglit of stairs lead to .many 
separ.'ite apartments, like the flats’of^dinhurgh. 

I was strgck by the neatness of his little room 
and by the ornaments on his chimney: the 
never-failing penrfw/c,’the candlesticks, and vases , 

2 c 
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of flowers. Ilis “ sy.^steme du monde, mis on 
action” occupied' the centre. As I do not pro¬ 
fess to be blessed with a very mechanical head, 
I shall not attempt to describe this instrument.* 

* The following is tlie account given of this plebeian 
orrery in n ])rogrnrame on flashy yellow ])aper, jtrescntecl to 
us on entrance ;— 

“ fi’t/s/i wc du Monde, mis eti Action. 

*• %■ 

•" Demonstration dumouvcmepl <le rotation tic la Torre an 
centre du Globe ctlleste, systcine de Ptolfmi^e avee modifi¬ 
cation. I^a terre, par son mouvembnt tl’ascension ot tU'cli- 
naison, tonrnant toujours a gauche, devant la lumierc tpii rc- 
])r^sente Ic Solcil, le.s Villes qui passent devant cot astro, pren- 
nent tour-a-tour riicurc tie midi. ' Cc Syotemc df'inontre 
le croi.ssant ct dccroissant tics jour.s, les cclijiscs tie I>une 
tt tie Soleil; tlonne I’hcure qu’il cst ilans les jnincipalcs 
villes du hipntle et dc.s quatre Saisons; il dcmoiitrc la longi- 
ttidc ct les tlcgr^s du Mcridien. situs avoir rccours it tuic 
Eclipse dt Eune ni autres signes vus dans Ic Ciel. 

“ II fait connaitre aus.si le nomhre tie lieucs que la '.erre 

r- 

fait par heure et par minute. 

“ I.e globe cdleste, dans Icqucl cst Ic glttbe tcn'cstre, <i 
‘dix pictls tie diainctre, monte sur stAi m^canisme tpii fait tout 
mouvoir, saff.t y (oucher. I/ttn pent par ce moyen, qui n’a 
pas encore luiru, apprcntlrc la Geographic cn cu tie 
Iccons. 

Rue tics Preires Saint-Gernmin-VAuxerrois, 

. Pt.o. Ill, au dcvxihnc jiris du Louvre.” 
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or to crkicise its utility. But even to me it gave 
evidence of intelligence, indu.stry, patience, and 
an inquiring mind, which, Under happier circum- 
stances, might have placed its owner on the 
arrn-chairs of the Insiitut. Wh'ere such are the 
amusements of the laborious classes, how vain 
and futile must he the hope of duping and mis- 
'governing them ! 


2 p 2 
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We attended a very splerfdid public' charity 
ball, given for the benefit of the families, whose 
property had recently been destroyed by a fire on 
the Boulevards. Where charity and dancing go 
togethei', the French may always be counted on ; 
for they include the happiest of the national 
virtues, and the hiost prevalent of the national' 
tastes. „Thh bal de Vincendic was magnificent in 
all its arrangements! The suite of rooms of> a 
fine' hotel in the Rue de Rivoli, was draped from 

V, ‘ .... 

the garde meuMe by the permission of the king, 
who, by an inconsistency not uncommon in the 
most despotically inclined sovereigns, is the first 
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to* come forward where charity is to be encou¬ 
raged by royal example, however slack when, 
justice is to be done to all, by royal abnegation. 
The hangings were of scarlet ,cloth, bordered 
with gold and intermingled with garlands of 
flowers and variegated lamps. The stairs and 
_ corridors. resembled the bocages of old French 
vignettes. The drosses of the women were as 
fresh as the flowers ; and their fasliions as uiji- 
1‘orm as the laws of vegetation itself. ThC men 
were evidently thinking much more of the 
woineil, than of tht'mselves ; every woman was a 
petiie souzeruhie; ;yid every man their Uge for 
the night. The handsomest man perhaps of 
Europe was present, dark and dazzling, and 
moving through the intricacies of tho quadrille 
with a Spanish gravity, that recalled to me a 
picture of the ball, giveu at the Escurial to 
Charles the First, when Prince of Wales.* It- 
was the Count de Lulli ;^his vis-a-vis, in the 


* This admirable picture, by a cotemporary painter, is at 
the castle of Malahide, the seat of my old and valued friend. 
Colonel Talbot, the Member for Dublin. 
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dance, was his royal wife; jftid if the sister of 
Don Miguel might be supposed to share the 
temperament which has led her brother to the 
commission of crimes that have marked him for 
universal execration, her gentle melancholy and 
sweet countenance at once refute the sujiposi- 
tion, and bear testimony to the amiability and . 
goodness, which are assigned as her character¬ 
istics by all who know her., 

It was upon this, and on other similar oc¬ 
casions that I had the opportunity to remark 
_liow much less the dandy species is prevalent in 
France than in England. Coxcombry belongs 
so little to the tastes and habits of the intellec¬ 
tual and studious youth of that country, or to 
the popular notions of equality, that the “ mer- 
veilleux,” (as the Paris.'an dandy is called) is re¬ 
garded almost universally as a ridicule, rather t.han 

as a model. ' “ His honours cleave not to him,” 

< 

even “ by the aid of use and howewr daily 
,and ])unctual he may he in fiis attentions to the 
toilet, he has always the air of being endiraan- 
che: * for he is sure of being exaggerated in every 


* Ii.' Etonian English, a Sunday huck.” 
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item ol the mode, from the fashion of his cravat, 
to the tie of his shoestring. The English, how- 
OYcr, among the other superiorites which they 
have generously endeavoured to impart to their 
French neighbours (such as the theory and practice 
of the law of libel, aristocratic influence, and the 
art of managing elections) have very muph Angli- 
fted the notions of the youth df that class, with 
which they come into frequent contact, on tire 
subject of dress. There are Frenchmen dven of 
sense and spirit, wiio have not studied Horace on 
the dangers of imitation ; and who in adopting 
the neatness, have also appropriated the absurdi-* 
ties of English fashion. 

A mervc'dleux of no inferior grade in the 
muster roll of Parisian mode, did me th’e honour 
to give me his arm the other day, to the liihlio- 

Ihhjuv da Koi, for the puqiose of deciding a dis- 

» 

pute on the dress of Louis the Foiu'teenth in hi.-A 
.young days, by consulting the treasury of cos¬ 
tumes, in its cabinet of engravings. As w 
passed along the Rue Richelieu,' a very 

pretty .suijit de Hi a la giraffe,* suspended at a 

* " Sfn/t f/c li/” ii. bcil>idc C'a)])et. 
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shop door, and labelled at a veiy reasonable price. 

I stopped, and said that I should like to buy 
that article, if I could but smuggle it over tp 
Ireland. • 

“ Quelle horreur exclaimed my dandy, drag¬ 
ging me on. “ Such a thing in your maison-hijou, 
(as M—t—llo tells me it is) would give it a 
mauvaiston, from "which it would never recover.” 

“As how'?”* I asked. 

“ In the first place, because the giraffe has 
gone completely out of mode', particxdarly since 
the arrival of the haleine royale; and, secondly, 
because it is definitively fixed, that sauts de lit of 
carpet are to be replaced by tigers’ skins.” 

“ Is it possible,” I asked, laughing, “ that your 
idol, fashion, has such an universal worship, 
that even furniture must submit to its ephemeral 
caprices and tyranny ?’’ 

« 

. “Caprices,!—call them laws, madam, for in 
general they have all tfee wisdom and expediency, 
of the best laws; and every thing that is per¬ 
sonal shouM benefit by their operation. A friend 
of mine lately lost the chance of getting into the 
coterie du petit chateau, merely by having a 
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jardiniere in her salon filled with all sorts and 
kinds of flowers, when visited by the Duchesse 

de F-; for, after all, the Chaussee d'Antin 

is Always some days behind hand,in fiishion with 
the faubourg.” 

“You really do not mean that?” I said, with 
a mental, reference to that banished articde of 
furniture, still standing in my'own house, the 
useful and elegant ' ' 

“ Indeed I do; the jaxdiniere is out of’-date, 
tliese three weeksand it is now only fit to 
figure at the door* of an cheniste as a piece ofc 
sh'op furniture, or at a second-hand bazaar on the 
Boulevards. This spring, the corbeille only is 
seen, in every elegant salon ;—sans la corbeille, 
point de saint.” 

“ But the corbeille holds so much less.” 

“ To be sure. That is^the reason of' its .su- 
]>eriority. A single plant of the Bengal rose, or • 
Camellia, is as much as civilized organs can bear, 
or the mode du jour will authorise. All bey'ond* 
that, sente le marclie des fieurs, or njUtc de noce 
at the Grande Chaumi^re.” 

“ Well,” 1 said, “ I have a great deference- 
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for the mode, because I know its omnipotenee; 
but on the chapter of flowers 1 withdraw rny al¬ 
legiance. It is impossible to have too m.-viy 
either of their Ijues or odours.” * 

“ That is so English 1 You British have or¬ 
gans for which no odour is too strong, no colour 
too glaring. Lavender is the basis of all your 
perfumes, and you have no idea of a colour that 
is, not prisihalic.” 

“ But what others aife there than those of the 

* 4 

rainbow? There may be shades, if you will, 
but not colours, surely.” •• 

“ Oh, qu’elle est charmqnte avee son ui'c- 
en-cicl!” said my merveilleux, stopping to laugh. 
“ Why what colour is this?” pointing to his 
waistcoat. 

“ That?” I said, sorely puzzled at the cquivo- 
cal Inie : but willing to shew my little science, I 
added, “^th?;t is no colour, ’tis a nuance, —what 
you call couleur d’un ioupir ctouffed’* . . 

" “ Pas 7ual,” he said, conveitedly, “ though it 


* “ The colour of a supjjiesscd sigh'.” 
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is not precisely that. The sovpir ctouffc, wliieh 
is as old as the time of the gocxl Louis XVIII., 
of. beatific memory, was a vajwrrifx orimlal, 
fotmed hy the blending* of orapge, wliite, and 
blue. This, however, is the last invented colour 
of the season.” 

“ Win* that is the old hove do NUr, .that was 
the rage when 1 left Paris in ls'20.” 

“ Oh ! tna chore danic," replied t'he iiicrrcil- 
Iciix, picpiedand rnortificcl by the remark ; “''there 
is no contending with people who go hack to tlie 
year —20. I agree with you and Solomon 

■» 

that there is nothing positively new under the 
sun. I don’t, how*ever, study the chronicles ; 
and I as,sure you that the most original colour 
which the mode has invented or adopted is this, 
which 1 have the honour of signalizing to you. 
The waistcoat itself, which w^as first seen yes¬ 
terday in the Tuileries, and which tomun'row will- 
be seen .every w*here, willf next week, be seen 
no where, except iit the (|uarter of the Manus', 
the grand repository of all forgotten'T.hings, and 
the antipodes of the mode.” 
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“ And what is the stuff?” I asked. “ It'is 
very odd.” “ Je le crois Men,” he replied, tri¬ 
umphantly. “ The stuff is a the cut»is 

(( la Marino Fali^ro, and the wiiole is confectionUe 
hy De Li.sle of the Rue St. Anne.” 

I tliou^ht I should pever g-et home to write 
idl this down ;—but there it is. 



39 : 
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Having refused all invitations, we gave our¬ 
selves uj) one Sunday evening to the chances 
the Boulcvaids, without rudder or compass,— 
“ Aux Boulevards” was the mot d’ordre. “ Des 
Invalides ?” asked our coachman, with^an ironi¬ 
cal smile. 

“ Comme vous voulez” we replied, and his vo- 

• • 

litibn took us to the Boulevards Italiens, which 

• ♦ 

he crept through as if hy stealth, asi'far as the 
site of -the once-fantastic gai-dens of the author 
of Figaro,* in the Faubourg St. Aptoine, and 

* Among other changes, the curious holel and ])caiitiful 
gardens of Beaumarchais, to. which I devoted a page in 
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then back again. It was in retracing o>ir steps 
that we paused to make various stations, as the 
splendid moving spectacle before us induced. 

t 

We observed that many of the cheap spectacks 
that amused us so much when we were last in 
France, had disappeared. Even Bobeche and his 
friend Paillase, the moving theatre of Polichi- 
nelle, the religiou,s mysteries dramatized, and the' 
shews and temples of vulgar amusement, more 
fitted for the tn'tunx of the'times of the house of 
Valois, than for the present age, were no longer to 
he seen. The whole bounjeoLsie of Paris, in 
• their Sunday toilet, were recreating on the Boule¬ 
vards. Friends, lovers, and families of many 
generations, were gathered round bands of am¬ 
bulatory musicians, and listened to the compo¬ 
sitions of Rossini, Caraffa, Pacini, and Auher. 
Hundreds and th'ousands were seated on chairs 
and benches, in front of the countless and'al- 
ways brilliantly lighted coffee-houses, whose 
■splendid mirrors reflect back the light, almost as 
refulgent as the setting sun, which was throwing 

my “ France” in ISlC, have now wholly disappeared. Not a 
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its.,last lints on the tops of the lofty trees above 
us. Many were reading the jonrnals, either to 
themselves or to their wives and friends ; others 
w<;jre conversing with great earnestness. Tliere 
was over all an air of sobriety, (I had almost said 
of gravity,) hut still of great social enjoyment: 
nor was there one instance of the scandalous 
and brawling inehriely that miut always attend 
a Pharisaical observance of the sahhafeh, such as 
in England* closes against thd lower classes all 
the means of innoe'ent and wholesome amuse¬ 
ment. . The iiarro,\v and odious view of tlu\ 

• Throughtuil' Catlioh'c Euio])e, Sundiw evciiinf^ is es¬ 
pecially devoted to the recreation of the lower and laborious 
orders; whose weekly and arduous avocations render occa¬ 
sional enjoyment of air and exercise indis])en.sf,rhle to the 
maintenance of health and spirits. In Rome, the theatres, 
which are always closed on Friday, are open on Sundays; 
and the palaces of the Pope, with all their precious and 
splendid monuments of the arts, are thrown open to the 
iilspcction of the lower classes. ^ How often in the Belvi- 
derc at the Vatican has a'group of ]ieasants from the'Oam- * 
])agnia shared my attention with that unrivalMl'statue, be¬ 
fore which 1 iiavc seen them stand in mute wonder and in¬ 
stinctive admiration. . 
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divine attributes, which leads to our false ;uid 
illiberal policy of interfering with men’s private 
judgments in matters of religion, and which 
clothes our conceptions of duty with a cloud 
gloom and moroseness, are not alone to blame 

on this point. Much as the upper classes are 

• 

given to this semi-civilized seriousness, they are 
still more arisfocratical ; and the legislative 
gauging of the pleasures of the people, and the 
hypocriticfil cry r)f scandal at their noisy cheer¬ 
fulness and amusemerfcs, af e more to be attri- 
. buted to a prevalent disdain, of the mob, and a 
total want of sympathy with humanity, (when 
placed without the limited circle of hon-ton, and 
of what is called res])cctability,) than to zeal for 
religiofi.. 

At the moment while I am copying this page 

for the press, a ne\y work has appeared, attri- 

♦ 

buted to the Bishop of London, which endea- 
vours to silence the/popular outcry against the 

• riches of the clergy, by a demonstration of ear¬ 
nestness fe,r the “ holy observance of the Lord’s 
day, and by indirectly inciting thq influential 

• classes to new crusades against the Sunday re- 
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c':calioh and fresh-air indulgences of the Lon¬ 
don mechanics. Whoever may be the author of 
tlfis pamphlet, he is woefully mistaken in his 
calculation. If the dignified and highly-endowed 
beneficiaries of the state religion wish to remain 
in undisturbed enjoyment of that wealth and 
rank which the gospel of Christ, no.less than 
political wisdom and common' moral sense, re- 
jmdiates, they must leave the loVdr and mid¬ 
dling classes, in their {urn, in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their ‘humbler pleasures. The age 
of deceptions is fast passing away ; the church*, 
as by law established, is no longer confounded 
with the church established by the divine foun¬ 
der of Christianity; and a selfish disregard of 
the feelings of the people, and avidity-for domi¬ 
nation, will no longer pass current either for 
piety or morals. » * 

At the close of our drive, we dri&w jip before' 
Tortoni’?, and with difiicdlty procured a seat at 
one of the windows’of its front salon, where the, 
usual collation of ices, &c., was served to us, in 
a style that is only to be found in the “ Capi- 
tule dc Paris,” whose frontier.s are the Palais 

t 
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Royale and the Chaussee d’Antin. Tortorii’s was 
occupied, not as "on the week days, exclusively 
by the English, hut by groups of young mep, 
conversing in sipall parties, with great energy 
of gesticulation, and a sort of earnest muttering, as 
if what they said was not intended for the public 
ear. Sopae took ice or iced-water, but many 
took nothing. I'remarked this instance of so¬ 
briety to a 3 )o(ing friend, who had quitted one of 
these knots to join us. He replied; 

“ We are all habitues'^here) this is our night 
of rendezvous." < 

“ And who are your ive?') I asked laughinglj^. 

“ Nous autres jeunes gens” he replied, (to 
use the language of French stage directions,) 
(ivec intention. 

“ And what do you come here for?” 

“ To converse ! Separated as we are, through 
'the weekj bj our respective studies or pursuits, 
we come together, here, to learn each other’y 
bpinions and sentiments on all sorts of subjects, 
but especially on politics. Here, over our 
ices, we planned our resistance to the’attempted 
restoration of the rights of primogeniture.” 
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»“ But,” I observed, “ you are an eblcr bro¬ 
ther?” 

That is nothing to'the purpose; there is 
hilt one opinion among brothers„elder or younger, 
on this subject, except among les petits gran¬ 
deurs du faubourg, which represent the old times 
corveables and taillables, and who have.little left 
to inherit, except prejudices And opinions, of 
which, even they are becoming ashamed.” 

“ When such subjects are discussed ovtr ice, 
adieu to the counter-revolution. But what is 
become of my frierxls Bobeche and Paillasse, and 
the Cafe des Muses, where one got refreshment 
and a play for half a franc?” 

“ They have disappeared with the police, 
which was their especial manager, as jf was the 
supreme director of all such amusements. The 
Bobeches and Paillasses were but the lingering 
frtag'ments of the policy de drconslance of Na])o-’’ 
Icon, adopted by the BoiA-bons in the first in¬ 
stance, as smacking of their own order 01 * 
things, but since abolished by the ■'influence of 
the churte.. The people now amuse themselves ; 
they are grown more sociable, and less dissi- 

2 V 2 
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pated, and they prefer the positive gratiticati(/ii 
of the senses and the mind to any mere delusions 
got up to distract them. They are fonder pf 
music than ever,,and listen to none but the bes/;. 
But it is the cheapness of books and newspapers 
that chiefly supplies the place of the Bobeches.” 

We remarked that there were fewer women, 
too, at Tortoni’s,'than we had been formerly ac¬ 
customed to sfce. 

“ No women of^ fashion,” he said, “ now go 
to the cafes but the English, ‘who frequent them 
reiore than ever.” 

“ But when I was last in Paris, 1 assure 
you-” 

“ Oh, that is a century back,” he said, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ but, even then, if French women went 
to such places, it was only a remnant of our revei- 
lutionary manners.' Wow, no woman, comine il 
faut, woifld ‘compromise herself, by entering an 
arena open to all clatises and sorts of .persons, 
They draw up their ecjuipages at the door of 
Tortoni’s, dh their return from the opera or les 
Bovffes, or in <he intervals of their assemblies, at 
this late season ; they do not come in, you see 
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aid he pointed to the equipage of the accom¬ 
plished Madame M-, (the Pasta of amateurs,) 

wjiich had just arrived, and was attended by 
the garcons, with silver plates piled with ices 
and sweetmeats. 

“With us young men of fashion, or no 
fashion,” he continued, “it is dilfereqt; what¬ 
ever belongs to the life of oVir class, to the 
world, its interests, and its pleasures, all conies 
within the competence of this* our tribunaf; But 
where are you going this evening?” 

“ To Monsieur.de Tracy’s. Can I take you 
there ?” 

“ The ladies of the family will not be returned 
from their promenade yet, it is too early. Have 
you no visits to pay ?” 

“ Oh, I have always visits to pay ; I want to 
leave cards on Madame Montgolfier, of air-bal¬ 
loon celebrity,* and to call in the Raedp Seine.”’ 
. “ Yoq want to visit its lords ultrapontains, 
then?” 

“ Exactly; will you go with us?*’ “ Dc lout 


^ Thu uiiiiuble widow of the far fuiiicd acroimut. 
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mou cceur,” was the reply, and so we steppt?d 
into the carriage,’and drove accordingly au-dela 
La Seine. What a different region presented 
itself, sombre, S 9 ber, and tranquil! It was an¬ 
other city, inhabited by another people; the old 
concierges seated in front of their portes cocheres, 
carrying .on their chat from house to house; all 
else silent and solemn. Every body was abroad; 
s() -we drojypeVi our cards and returned in time 
for the Count de Tracv’s. 
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Since the ycar_^ 1816, Avhen wc first visited 
France, a new generation has come into action; 
and a new train of feelings and interests has hcen 
brought to bear upon public affairs. In the 
year 1816, a sweeping revolution had.ju.st hcen 
effected, w'hicii had dislocated all the influential 
classes of society, and thwip-tcd their nlost con¬ 
firmed prejudices. A series of Cjdamities, lud 

» 

^less mortifying than destructive, had fallen on 
the nation. Its .soil had hcen occupied by 
foreign armies; a murderous and rjiraging curn- 
paign h;id been fought w'itliin its territory. 
The sovereigns of Europe had assembled in its 
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capital, to dictate a government, and to reimpos^c 
a twice rejected djmasty. The imperial reijimc, 

which a few years’ duration had surrounded with 

# 

congenial interests and affections, had been over- 

4 *' 

thrown. The emigrant noblesse had returned 
in triumph, importing with them exploded doc¬ 
trines and forgotten watcliwords. Public opinion 

r « 

was broken up, and questions in morals and 
government,, long set at rest, were again brought 
into ajtgry discussion. The nation, maddened 
by the past, discontented with the })rescnt, and 
despairing of the future, livetj only in thq pro¬ 
spect of some impending catastrophe, that might 
dissipate the night-marc dream, in which they 
were plunged, .and relieve them from a condition 
alike unintelligible and intolerable. Fragments 
of the many factions, which the revolution had 
produced—liberals, .republicans, jacobins, roy¬ 
alists, and Nqpoleonites, floated on the surface 
{ 

of society, and strove,' to give their own direc- ^ 
tkm ta the future government; but the living 
mass, instinctively conscious that their best 
interests were endangered, yet igiioraqt of the 
means of escape, struggled in a state of undi- 
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rectcd agitation ; and waited with impatience 
for an impulse, from the comirtg-on of events. 
That impulse events soon afforded. The Bour¬ 
bons, though deriving their thr 9 ne “ from the 
prince regent of England,” and backed by nearly 
a million of foreign bayonets, found themselves 
too weak to re-establish the despotism of Louis 
the Fourteenth, in all its purity'and wholeness ; 
and perceived that large concessions' were neces¬ 
sary to reconcile France to its ‘ novel situation. 
The dominion, which Napoleon had obtained, 
was no -example, fon them to rely upon. Force . 
and a strong hand may answer for an usurper; 
but management and fraud are the proper in¬ 
struments of legitimate despotism. The love 
of liberty, though controlled by an urgent ne¬ 
cessity for reconstituting a nation sunk into 
anarchy, and afterwards su^e’/seded for a while 
by the ]nirsuit of military glory, was Aot,extinct. 
The people had gained too ’nnuch by the revolu¬ 
tion, and had paid too dearly for the purehase, 
to abandon lightly the results it had achieved. 
The traditions of its brightest days still lived in 
the public memory ; and the moment lliat jiower ' 
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began to slip from the grasp of Napolebn, ijiey 
were invoked as guides by the legislature and 
the nation. Thirteen years, it is true, of a bril¬ 
liant and popular despotism had withdrawn .the 
people from the study of the philosophy of 
social rights. The theory of constitutional free¬ 
dom had. been stigmatized as ideology;* but 
' .•* * * 
though men had ceased to reason, they still felt; 

and with all 'the ardour and recklessness of their 
military education, they were ready to embark 
into any enterprize ‘that ‘might restore their 
. independence, and by dismissing the Bourbons, 
revenge the insult inflicted on the national flag. 

Under these circumstances, the grant of a 
cliarter was adopted as a necessary exjjedient by 
the king, and sanctioned by his allies. The 
forms of a popular government’ however odious 
to the banded congress, and distasteful to the 
restored^ taraily, were found necessary to console 
France for its defeat!., to reconcile it to the fp- 


* This term of vituperation reminds one of Falstaff’s 
culling Mrs. Quickly, reproachfully, “ a thing to thank 
God of.” 
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reign imjiosition of the reigning dynasty, and 
above all, to afford a debatable subject, which 
would occupy the stirring spirit of the times, 
without bringing the king and ,the people into 
too close collision. 

As a measure of wisdom and justice, this po¬ 
licy would have been excellent; but, as the ex¬ 
pedient of a Machiavelian cumiing, it was de¬ 
lusive. To have established a fret* constitution, 
guaranteeing all the just rights of the p&ople, 
and to have administered it with fairness and 
good faith, would »have brought the revolution 
to its close, would have reconciled the nation to 
its sovereigns, would have satisfied France, and 
trancjuillized Europe. - 

But to grant a national compact, for 'the pur- 
p<)se of its immediate violation, to “ keep the 
word of promise to the eay, and break it to the 
sense,” wavs at once to rekindle all the angry 
passions,^ and to put them’into possession of the 
only arms which experience has proved to be’ 
irresistible. The forms of a popular govern¬ 
ment cannot be observed, without the tolerance 
of such'open channels for the emission of indi- 
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vidual sentiment, as must hasten political edupa- 
tion. A force of public opinion is thus deve¬ 
loped, which sets all other power at defiance. 
In these forms, ^too, the people find a strong on- 
trenchment; while to the despot they are em¬ 
barrassing obstacles ; and he cannot stir a step to 

extend his power, or to punish the sturdy oppo- 

* . . . . * * 

nent of his will; without crushing them to the 

earth. The ‘granting a charter was therefore a 
virtusil surrender ‘ of arbitrary power ; and any 
mental reservation of Ihe sbvereign could only 
fend to place the throne between the dangers of 
revolution, or the mortification of defeat.* 

From the moment, accordingly, in which the 
charter was granted, a new spirit was infused into 


* From the starting post, the freedom of the press was 
attacked, as incompatible,with the interests of despotism. 
.It was cripplccl.hy the complaisant legislature, slandered by 
tlio law officers of the crown, anathematized by the clergy, 
^and denounced by the missionaries; but public opinion, 
.supported by the minority in the chambers, was too much 
for this combination of enemies; the censorship was abo¬ 
lished ; and the very judges apjiointed by the king interfered, 
to jirotect the accused from the malice of the government. 
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the public. The freedom of the press, however 
clogged and limited, was sufficient to admit the 
development of sound political doctrines ; and 
the discussions of the chambers gave a practical 
vidue to them, that interested all classes in their 
study, and brought all the genius of the land to 
bear ujion the problem of constitutional, forces. 
The doctrines of 1789 were btoldly advanced, 
and opposition took the place of Conspiracy. 
The re-ap])carance on the. scene' of some of- the 
best members of tlic national afld constituenl 
assembles, the Lafnyettes, the Lanjuinais, &c.* 
&C'! &c. whom time and the revolutionary hatchet 
had spared, rekindled the spirit and the intelli¬ 
gence of the people, and brought them back to 
the path, from which they had been so fatally 
forced, by the insane conspirators of Pilnitz. 

Respectable alike for their “years, their undc- 
viating probity, and their intrepidity, tjiesc ve¬ 
teran patriots rallied roufid their person the 
rising generation, which, released from the’yoke 
of military discipline, plunged into study, with 
all the eagerness of novelty, and all tlie ardour 
of ambition. Under their guidance, the young 
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men gradually formed themselves to the habits of 
reflection and ifction, nece.ssary to a constitu¬ 
tional citizen. The rough manners and impul¬ 
sive energies of, the children of the empire -vwere 
exchanged for a compassed gravity, and a calcu¬ 
lated conduct. The habit of military obedience 

was superseded by a spirit of philosophic inquiry. 

* 

Literature, in ali its branehes, entered into the 
domain of* politics, and was made subservient to 
the (iissemination of sound ideas, and free prin¬ 
ciples of govei^ment. ' The inachinery of the new 
.constitution was analysed, its»forces were estimat¬ 
ed, and clubs and coteries were eventually formed 
for the purpose of wielding them with efficacy. 
The spirit of liberty, formerly concentrated on the 
capital,' now began to spread through all France : 
and as men conceived with intelligence, so they 
learned to act witbpnomptitude and uniformity. 

■ A more weak and impossible combination'than 
that of ruling despotically by means of ,a chartc,”, 

* could not be conceived ; • and every day that 
elapses series only to prove the absurdity of the 
•attempt. That Louis XVIII. was, to a certain 
'extent, sincere in his grant of public litierties, is 
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more than probable. He had too much aliility 
not to have seen the dangers and difficultie.s of 
an illiberal course of policy; and his years and 
his voluptuous epicurism, must al^ke have urged 
him to avoid them. He had personally exjie- 

rienced too severely the miseries of exile, not to 

• 

feel how desperate was the gambling that would 
stake the throne against prerogatives that are 
useless for all honest purposes. . . 

Not so the emigrants. The events whiel>Jiad 
restored to the king his sce]5trc, had done little for 
them. The restoration had not put theminpos-, 
se.s»ionof their forfeited estates, nor given them a 
jirivileged share in the management of affairs. In 
returning to France, they were not placed at their 
ease, nor reconciled to the changes effected’during 
thtfir absence. Their poverty contrasted painfidly 
with the wealth of the re-^olutionary up.starts ;• 
<‘ind their family consequence was mortified h\ the 
concurrence of the new nobility. With this mass 
of discontent, they brought a no less portentous 
ignorance of the temper of the times,••and of tin: 
people with whom they had to deal. Feeble in 
numbers,'T)ut confident in their rcank and their 
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influence, they mistook the suggestions vanity 
for the dictates ‘of reason. Proud of the ima¬ 
ginary superiority of* their conventional refine¬ 
ment, they conceived that their good taste gjive 
them a right to political supremacy ; and while it 
separated them from all intercourse with the body 
of the nation, it prevented them from becoming 
acquainted withdts wants, its desires, its intelli¬ 
gence, or its. means of resistance to oppression. 
To t'his class iit society the concession of the 
charter appeared a ddrogarton from royal dig- 
„nity, an odious abandonmen/, of jirincijde ; and, 
above every thing, a stumbling-block in their 
own way to the recovery of their anticpiated pri¬ 
vileges. Before the ink was dry, with wliich the 
instrument was signed, it became the object of 
their open ridicule and their secret hostility ; a'nd 
all the* energy of thejr intrigue was at once put 
forth to lead or drive the king to annul br to 
elude its most important enactments.* ^ , 


* “ Dus le premier jour de la misc cn execution du nouveau 
pact, il y eut des germes trop visibles de defiance, et de 
• division.”— B. de Constant. Los Cent Jours. * 
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^The devolution, which has usually been seen as 
an attack upon monarchy, was in reality as much 
an insurrection against fhe feudal aristocracy. 
T^ie privileged classes, though their political con- 
seqaience was extinguished by Louis XIV., re¬ 
mained in possession of all that portion of their 
power, which was felt only by the people ; and 
’to jirescrvc this power, they, from tlie very be¬ 
ginning, had placed themselves between the kiyg 

and the nation, to avert those’peaceable reforms 

* * 

which would have fendered a revolution unne¬ 
cessary; and uncalled for. It was for the sake of 
tli/i'ir privileges, and not for any real benefit to 
monarchy^, that the court was precipitated into 
measures which eventually brought the royal fa¬ 
mily to the scaffold. It was this fiicfion that 
struggled agaiiftt Louis XVI. ; that overturned 
Turgo’t, Malesherbes, Neckgr,.and all the minis'- 
ters,>'who had either the benev'olense to desire 

ameliorations, or the wd.s'dom to foresee their 

<• « 

necessity.' In such statesmen monarchical [Tower 
bad no losses to fear : or at worst It was but the 
loss of a rnere abstract right, whose exercise was 
hourly becoming less and less |jolitic or desirable. 
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But the nobility and the church had much to 
part with. Feudal privileges, exemptions from 
taxation, lettres de ca&het, and a thousand arbi¬ 
trary abuses, were all at stake ; and of these, if 
the nobility were sometimes themselves the vic¬ 
tims, they were habitually the solicitors and 
gainers. The feudal aristocracy and the people 
of France, from the beginning of the monarchy, 
were, in truth, two nations ;—and they were, in 
1789; as dilFerent in their sympathies and affec¬ 
tions, as at the first momem, of the invasion of 
the Franks. This division was manifested at the 
breaking out of the revolution, in the almost 
universal emigration of the nobility, and their 
alliance with foreigners against the children of 
the soil;—events which prove to demonstration 
that the feudal families were rather encamped, 
than domiciliated jn the land. 

. Among 1;he people, aristocracy was never po¬ 
pular. It has been a,.favourite misrepresentation 
in novels and romances, to paint the seigneur de 
village of obi times, as living on most patriarchal 
terms with his serfs, a model of goodness, and a 
type of paternity; but where the por.cr to do 
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e,vil CT^ists, experience too amply proves that hu¬ 
man nature is not slow to take advantage of it. 
Instances, undoubtedly, tTiere must have been, in 
>yhich personal benevolence coujateracted the evils 
of institutions, and where gratitude was propor¬ 
tioned to the magnitude and rarity of the benefits 
conferred. But such exceptions are of no viJuo 
in a general estimate of national opinion. Al¬ 
lowing, to the utmost, for the kindliness of the 
French temperament, and for’ that friendly, and 
even familiar intercourse with dependants, which 

a well-defined and undisputed su]ieriority can a/- 

• 

ford to exhibit, such condescension would win 
hut little affection, when unaccompanied by 
substantial justice, and the interest of esteem. 
The greater proprietors were usually, ijideed, ab¬ 
sentees from their estates, and were known to 
their’ tenants chiefly by pressing demands for 
money ; while the petit provincial noblesse were* 
more infatuated with the honours and privileges 
of feudality, than the grand seigneurs of the ca-* 
pital. At best, the protection they might now 
and then, bestow on their immediate ,and per¬ 
sonal dependants, was that of confident sujie- 
2 IS 2 ■ . 
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riority to utter helplessness, and their very cour¬ 
tesy was founded in disdain. The portrait of 
national feelings, exhibited in the “ Figaro” of 
Beaumarchais, accords with the known ante¬ 
cedents, and may be relied upon as faithful and 
correct. It is not, however, amongst the class 
of mere peasants that public opinion is formed ; 
it was in the towns, and amongst the profes¬ 
sional classes, -and the men of chattel property, 
that the hatred of feudality was propagated, hy 
the insolence and oppression of the nohlessa. In 
that quarter there was a manifest collision of 
vanities and interests, that could not fail to 
nourish sentiments of hatred and distrust be¬ 
tween the parties so opposed. On the breaking 
out of the revolution, dislike to aristocracy 
became the ruling principle of Frenchmen, and 
has predominated through all the subsequent 
f'hangcs of government. A love of equality is, 
as it w'ere, burnt into the national character ; and 
.dl the- efforts of Napoleon to revive a taste for 
personal disMrictions, could not reconcile the 
people to a privileged nobility. 

On these sentiments, the sale of the forfeited- 
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estates, and the law which regulates the descent of 
property, have superinduced a’ pecuniary interest, 
l^he revival of tithes, and the restoration of for- 
fiL'itures, are the true and real sources of conten¬ 
tion—the body of Patroclus, around which the se¬ 
veral parties are actually contending.* They are 
the ends,of all the intrigues of i\vc fnuhourg, and 
the motives of all the sturdiness manifested Jiy 
the people, and their jealousy of utlrb administra¬ 
tions. English travellers, who are hut superficial 
ohservers of the political scene which France lays 
open to them, and»who arc apt to take up the s5- 
c^nd-hand opinions of the emigrant salom-, to 
which tiiey chiefly have access, are constantly ask¬ 
ing, “ what the French would have ?” Tliey com¬ 
ment on the plenty and tranquillity hy^which the 
people are surrounded; they note.that the courts of 
justice are tolerably well adifiinistered ; that the 
property of individuals is respected ih Paris ; that' 
aoft'ee-ho.u.ses arc open, theatres crowded, and 


Tlic indemnifications granted by the chambers arc ac¬ 
cepted a.'i ])art payment, but with a tacit reserve of the right 
to scramble for what more can be got hereafter. 
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the public walks re-sounding with music and 
dancing; and if they happen to be high-born, 
and inclined to Tory politics, they are vehement 
against the pressc, and against the liberal agi¬ 
tators, for their hostility to so mild and amiablc(!) 
a government. 

' The people of France desire, and justly and 
reasonably desire, 'a sufficient guarantee for their 
rights against the invasion of ultra pretensions. 
Fourteen millions of purchasers of national do¬ 
mains require to have their destinies assured, 
uKd twenty-eight millions of Frenchmen demand 
to be relieved for ever from the claims of the 
church to tithe, and from the petty tyranny of 
priests and missionaries, who, thirsting after the 
old ecclesiastical abuses, seek to restore them 
through the prostration of the public mind. " 
‘It is the uneasiness(thus excited, which alone 
prevents Fratice from accepting with joy a con¬ 
stitution which, howeA,W theoretically imperfect 
‘has, during fourteen years, conferred on the 
people a comparative tranquillity, and admitted 
a greater development of industrial power, than 
was before known within the memory or the ex- 
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i.sting generation. Could the Bourbons have con¬ 
sented to join frankly with thc‘ nation, in passing 
spch laws as would have for ever disarmed the emi¬ 
gration, their own sway might perhaps have been 
as arbitrary as they could desire. For, jealous and 
touchy as the great mass of Frenchmen are at the 
approacl^ of political inequality, they, had been 
long accustomed to the prefedtorial government 
of Na])oleon, and they might haVe 'been slow to 
stickle for the details of civil’liberty, if tlfeir im¬ 
portance had not* been impressed on all by the 
false direction which the government has taken. 

' Unfortunately for the cause of royalty in 

France, it has overlooked this item of public 

o])inion ; and, misled by the long-prevalent so- 

j)hism, that a powerful aristocracy is ,a'necessary 

support to the crown, it has, from the moment 
• • 
of the restoration, more or*less, made common 

cause w'ith the noblesse. * , 

. In the existing state cV feeling and property 

and with the rapid development of commerciJll 

industry, the revival of feudality ds'imjiossiblo. 

All the substantial force i.'j with the people, and 

■ the court, in leaning upon the emigrants, alliPs 
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itself to a power which may overturn the throiu;, 
but cannot be made an cft’ectual instrument of 
arbitrary sway.* Ther& is a small party amonjif 
the richer classes,, and among the speculative piv- 
liticians, who, deceived by the example of Eng¬ 
land, imagine that an aristocracy may be gradu.. 
ully built up, which would satisfy the old no¬ 
blesse, strengthen ■ the king, and form a barrier 
against the cKcesses of popular violence. Were 
there »o other reasdn for doubting the applica¬ 
bility of this proposal, il woiild be a sufficient 
objection that circumstance, . and not human 
will, can alone create the several orders in so*- 


* " Avee notre disjjositioii iiatioiiiile, notre amour pour 

rcgalitf' presque absolue, la division dc nos proprictes, 

• ® 

Icur mobility perpetuclle, I’influencc toujours croissantc du 
connnerce' de I’industrici, cjt des ca])itaux en ])ortcfeuille, 
deivenus des dlcbncus au moins aussi necessaires a Tordre 
social actuel, et sureinent des appuis plus iudispcnsables 
aux gouvernemens, que la propriete fonciere elie-meme; 
line puissance h^r^ditaire, qui ne reprcsenle que le sol, qui 
rciiosc sur la concentration du territoire dans Ics mains 
d’un petit noinbrc a quclquc chose qui cst contre.nature.”— 
/Jc ('oiifiniil. 
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ciety, and determine their relative value. In the 
political world, as in the natural, the creative 
forces are not to be superseded by an absolute vo- 
liti,on, nor can any law prevail i^ainst the influ¬ 
ence of opinion and of things. Between France 
and England, in this particular, no political ana¬ 
logy can hold. France is essentially democratic in . 
its feelings and in the existing division of its soil, 
as England is essentially aristocratic* In Eng¬ 
land the law of primogeniture, \^hich from its long 
duration is taken Almost for a law of nature, 
lias invested the lauded aristocracy with an im, 
mense force, concentrated in a few hands ; and ’ 
this force has been employed with ability, to 
obtain for its possessors a political influence still 
more formidable. For a long scries,of years, 
ail laws have been made with reference to this 
interest; and <dl the customs and habits of so- 

I 

ciety have moulded themselves to it« siyiremacy.* 
To argue from what is» effected in England, 
through such an agency, to what may be hoped* 
from it in France, where the properties' are small, 
and the law of primogenityre is abhorred, is a 
gross and pal)iable error. In the ))remises, there i.s* 
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not merely no similarity, but an absolute contrast 
and contradiction. Even the charter itself, im- 
jiregnated as it is with' the ideas and pretensions 
of the old regi'nt.e, is less exclusive and aristo¬ 
cratic in its dispositions, than the British con¬ 
stitution, as it exists in practice. The French 
nation, allied with the United States, and the 
witness and participator of their triumphs, na¬ 
turally adopted American ideas, and borrowed 
American institufions, in their own attempts to 
constitute a free government*. Whatever of good 
and popular remains in the • charte, is derived 
' from these sources, and is therefore, like 'its 
primitive type, republican. The jwjes de pnix, 
for example, were originally appointed by po¬ 
pular election, and though they have subse¬ 
quently become the nominees of the governmerit, 
they still are taken, from the bosom of the 
•people; and as they are exempt from the 'pre¬ 
judices, leanings, and' sympathies, which influr 
•ence -the haughty confederacy of the English 
“ unpaid,” *■ so they are better distributors of 
justice, and are less,decided and uncompromis¬ 
ing props of arbitnu-y government. 
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Again, the elective body, notwithstanding its 
frequent epurations, is infinitely less aristocratic 
than the same class in England. By restricting 
th^ franchise to such citizens qs pay, at least, 
three hundred francs of direct taxes, the total 
number of electors, for all France, has been re- 
duced below an hundred thousand. But to add _ 
to the weight of property, oneupiarter of these, 
who pay the highest taxes, have the right to vo’te 
a second time, in wdiat arc 'called the deparf- 
mental colleges ; afld thils the richer classes exert 
a preponderant influence over the general rq- 
tu-rns. Yet, such is the salutary effect of the’ 
division of property on politics, that even this 
fourth of the richest citizens is not separated 
from the body of the nation, nor corrupted by 
aristocratic pretensions; and France, with a 

number of electors less thap those of fin Irish 

• 

province, has witnessed a chamhpr which in.- 

0 

ffuence could not persuady, nor bribery purchase. 

In the communpl and departmental munich 
palities, (notwithstanding all that* 1^1apolt'on and 

the charle have done to root out of them tlie 

% 

•democratic jirinciple,) the jiopular influence is 
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better felt than in our grand juries, select vestries, 
and parochial commissions, which^ in practice, 
are almost uniformly Exclusive, aristocratic, and 
jobbing; and tlje actual state of the law counts 
of France affords a still more decisive proof of 
the prevalence of constitutional feelings, and of 
,a conseijuently higher tone of political honesty, 

* 4 

than is to be found amongst the people of Eng¬ 
land. The. comparison between the maxims 
whichigovern the tribunals of France and Eng¬ 
land in matter of libel, 'is infinitely in favour of 
t\»e former ; and the sentence? are milder in the 
■proportion ne.arly of months to years, and of 
francs to ]iounds sterling. The absurd plea of 
bringing tbe government into contempt, is acted 
upon in-both countries; but, in France, the 
noble independence of the judges,' and the stcrfi 

severity with which .they motive their sentences, 

< 

keep the public prosecutor in check; for oftbn, 
even in convicting th/i libeller, they read an, 
useful lesson to the powers Ahat be, and teach 
them to'res'pocf the freedom of opinions. 

Not only in France,^,but throughout all Europe, 
the feudal jirinciple has fallen into general dis- ' 
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grace. .The spread of education has elevated 
man to a due sense of his per^ional value, and 
has given currency to the >idea that land is for 
his use, and not he for the use of the land: the 
spread of commerce has also brought into exist¬ 
ence an aristocracy, at once more beneficial to 
the state, and more popular in its feelings, to 
Compete with the landed interest, and to limit 
its sujiremacy. In England itself, pvristocrac'y 
has, perhaps, past its zenith, and is aljfcady 
hastening towards its decline, through the gross 
and selfish abuse that has been made of its usurped 
powers, and the too open collision between pri- » 
vilege and popular interests. The restored dy¬ 
nasty of France, therefore, in allying itself so 
closely with the emigrants, has acted in ignorance 
of, the spirit of the age and nation, and has pre¬ 
pared For itself a long series of disquietudes* if not 
an erirly fall. Habit and opinion are too powerful^ 
for law to wrestle with ; a’»d no system*of majo¬ 
rats or of privileges could invest a French House, 
of Peers with the credit which that /iricr has ' 
obtained in England. At present, the Ujiper 
Chamber,, has little about it of aristocracy but. 
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the title; its proceedings, indeed, pa.ss with 
closed doors ; and large drafts of the partisans of 

successive ministries have increased its members 

# 

with men not ^overburthened with patriotispn ;' 
yet the body is anything hut subservient to au¬ 
thority ; nor could the crown, with safety, rely 
upon its docility to sanction a coup d'etat, or to 
recommend it to the people ; much less would 
the Frenchmen of the present day, tolerate a 
privileged body, .whose pretensions should he 
amalgamated with the overthrow of all chartered 
rights, and whose influence on public affairs 

■ would he a permanent consjiiracy against every 
liberal idea, and every honest system of admi¬ 
nistration. 

But, as if the unpopularity of the emigrant party 
was not in itself sufficient, the court has added 
to the .obloquy, by making common cause with 
the church. ^ The ecclesiastical estahlishmect in 
France is completely worn out, as an instrument 
^for binding the conscience, and directing the 

■ will. How far the clergy, by an abandonment of 
their claims to ancient abuse, by the adoption of 
liberal jiolitics, and by a judicious forbearance 
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upon offensive or exploded points of discipline, 

I 

could have succeeded in winning back the nation 
to any trinitarian form of»worship, is sufficiently 
problematical ;* but it is abundantly clear, that 
the course they have taken in attacking at once 
the purses, the consciences, and the comforts of 
their flocks, has heaped’on their head the con-^ 
•tempt of incredulity and the lyitred of insulted 
self-love. They are laughed at ag priests, and 
detested as ultras. ’ • ; ' 

Any utility which the ’»old nohlesse could have 
obtained by alliance with the clergy must have 
d(,pended on public opinion ; but public opinion’ 
was decidedl;^ against the ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment, such as they sought to make it. In the 

’ * It Ims been iftuch questioned whether Napoleon should 

not haVc established a reformed cljurch in France, instead 

of mhking his concordat with the Pope. Of these schemes^ I 

one might have been better thap the other; but neither of 

diem was eufficiently in accordance with the age to recon- 
■ , • 
cilc the people to the Athanasian faith. A complete sepa-, 

ration of church and state, on the Ameritan plan, would 
alone have disarmed the national Resentment against priest¬ 
craft and rjysticism in religious matters. 
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blindness, however, of their zeal, they in^agined 
that their own will to deceive and to govern, 
would be met by a cor?esponding disposition in 
the people to be duped and mastered. The 
ultras thought that nothing more was necessary 
than to send fortli an army of able-hodied mis¬ 
sionaries, with crucifixes as large as a main 
mast, stentorian preachers, and insinuating intri¬ 
guants ; and to direct the prefets and maircs to 
set an example of obedience, in order that straight¬ 
way all France would * bow-its knee to- these 
apostles, and take back CAX-ry abuse of the old 
regime, for the love of heaven. Tliis might do for 
the Belgian provinces, where a child’s doll will 
excite as much devotional awe as the Jupiter of 
Phidias but in France, and in the nineteenth 
century ! to hope any thing from such coarse 
and palpable priestcraft, was the most mistaking 
of calculations. In matters of religion, the sub¬ 
lime is in the closest juxtaposition with the ridi¬ 
culous ; and the French are essentially a mock¬ 
ing peojDloi . In the remoter provinces, the male 
population, more directly menaced in their for¬ 
tunes, thwarted in their pursuits, and *ubjected 
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to an endless detail of petty vexations by the 
priests, may now and then be "driven into an ex¬ 
ternal varnish of hypocrisy ; hut even there, the 
p*‘evalence of females in the parochial congrega¬ 
tions plainly proves the rarity of the fact, and 
the general insufficiency of the state religion 
to satisfy either the abusive or the useful jnir-. 
poses of such institutions. But in the capital, 
and in the large cities, where ojdnion is more 
free, and where the authorities come less closely 
in contact with the citizens, the spirit of mockery 
is more openly indulged. The appearance .«f 
the public functionaries in religious processions, 
and the affected devotion of the faubourg, are 
so well understood, that they are the occasion of 
a torrent of squibs, sarcasms, and .ejiigrams. 
Wliile the personal interference of the clergy in 
favour of a political cause, is the shortest ami 
promptest means of bringing it into distrust an(^ 
dislike. 

Whether it arose from the narrow educntion,' 
contracted intellects, or from Icwig absence 
from France of the emigrant clergy, they totally 
miscalculated the mental condition of the nation,' 

2 I- 
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and from the outset they played their cards too 
openly. Obtaining some influence over the excit¬ 
able imagination of the^'emale part of the public, 
they did not employ this influence to lead back 
the men to the sentiment of religion ; but erect¬ 
ed it at once into a battery for attacking their 
purses. The women were taught to believe that 
the retaining possession of church lands was an 
irremissible sin ; their feelings and their fears 
were worked upoi’i, that they might cajole or 
harass their male rclatfons into a surrender of 
their property. The inevitable consequences were 
coldness, alienation, and discord in families, and 
the relaxation or dissolution of the nearest and 
dearest ties. Forced, likewise, into the ob¬ 
servance' of minute and ridiculous ritual obser¬ 
vances, and compelled to forego' the pleasures 
of society,* tlie women were virtually separated 
from the men ; domestic business w’as neglected, 
domestic comfort destroyed ; “ ei tout pour la 


* The art of dancing has hocn preached againi-t in tlu^ 
pidpit, and punished in tile confessional, hv the curatc.« ,of 
the ])rovinces. * 
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tripe,” and all for the most obvious and clumsy 
]3ursuit of the selfish and anti-national interests of 

the parti-prctre. The impertinent interference of 

• 

jesuits with jniblic educatipn, was still more 
offensive ; and the perpetual contrast of their 
doctrines, with all the knowledge and cultivation 
of the age, confirmed politicians in the convic¬ 
tion that their object, was nothing less than the 
total overthrow of liberty, civil tirxi religious.* 
In this overwhelming mass <5f odium, the cmi- 
grant ]Jarty, and, throu^-h them, the throne are 
deeply involved ;,and they are made answerijble 
not only for their own .sins against society, but 


' T!k, |)iirri'Iii^ion of tin.' Fiviic]i !ait\ wa-, tin' 
work of tlic clc'rg-v. 'i'lio c.we.'Jsivc riches and sciiiidaloiis 
ilvo of the jaelfites, the intrigues of the monks, and their 
obstiilaey in niHintaining absurd ])i!ictiees and clnldish iiur- 
scrj* tales, which the ay;e had ontaTown—hut, above all, tlic^ 
cruel persecution of the T.a Inures and the ('alas—set so- 
’cietv to think, and lUTjiared t^ic public to receive \'oltaire 
and the philosophical wTiters, not only with favour, hut affec;- 
tion. It was a sense of sutlcrini^ that jirovokfd inquiry ; and it 
was jiersoiHil annovanec that giS''e such intense interest to 
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for those of a corps, by which they gain northing, 
and for whose interests they are really less than 
indifferent. *' 

These general considerations render the poli¬ 
tics of France sufficiently intelligible, and prove, 
beyond all reasonable controversy, that French¬ 
men, in looking for further guarantees for their 
civil and religioius rightsj are doing nothing 
more than their duty to their country and to 
their children. The French liberals have been 
studiously misrepresented, as looking only to re¬ 
volution, and to the revival of republican vio¬ 
lence. But in politics there is no going back 
to the past ; the republic of Robespierre is as 
morally impossible, as the despotism of Louis 
the Fourteenth. The brutal ignorance and fero¬ 
city of the sans culottes was the pure result of 

4 * 

an' education received .under the previous mis¬ 
rule. Th? jacobins acquired their immorality 
from the corruption which they demolislied ; and 
iV all the authorities of Frano'e w^ere annihilated, 
it would be impossible for the country to relapse 
into that moral and political anarchy, which de¬ 
solated Europe, on the downfall of rdyalty in 
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Ijie last epoch of the last century. The 7iisus 
of the population, under itS existing state of 
culture, is to constitute, ’not to destroy; to con- 
f^m, and to strengthen, not to*overthrow. The 
liberal party, be it observed, is composed of the 
most active and industrious portion of the popu¬ 
lation, \yho (having tasted, of the swejcts of do» 
inestic peace, and experienced the connexion 
between a regular government 'and successful 
commerce,) regard revolution’and civil war'with a 
well founded abhorrence, surpassed only by their 
hatred of absolute despotism, and the utter ra- 
tinction of civil nghts. However deep-seated 
in the national mind the theoretical preference 
of a republic may be ; yet, would such men re¬ 
frain from raising a finger to overthrow any ex- 
i?iting governriient, that left them in the pc'ace- 
ful exercise of their freedom, and gave thcan 
no »dis(iuictudes for its future security.. The agfc 
pf political fanaticism is ]»assed away ; and men 
arc no longer prepared to fight for a form*, or to 
deify an abstraction. In France, a.*f in £ngland, 
positive utility is becoming the general measure 
of conditet, and the end of spccidation. 
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In granting the charter, the king, though 
acting probably with no direct consciousness of 
ill faith, was prevented by his own prejudices, 
and the influence' of advisers, from making it dl 
that was necessary for the security of the throne, 
and the ]irosperity of thy country. In insisting 
upon the .grant being received as a speejal act of 
his own will, a deed octroye to the people, an 
impulse of It’eilevolence, and not a concession of 
right, ‘he jirobahly contemplated only a rnatter 
of form, a saving of his own royal pride, which 
made no essential difference in the intrinsic 
value of the gift. But this idle stickling for* a 
phrase, not only deprived a dignified and politic 
measure of all its grace, and insulted the nation, 
which it was intended to pacify, but it opened a 

real and substantial source of evil and disquie- 

• » 

tiide, of which the'ultras were not slow to take 

) 

Advantage *rhe fundamental merit of suA a 

* 

comjiact is its definitK^e character. Its officci, 

like that of a standard measure and weight in 

« « 

commerce, if? to afford a ready and immutable 
appeal in the adjustment of all incidental diffe.r- 
ences ; and to discharge this office with effect, the 
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compatt must possess withjn itself the sources of 
universal confidence and agreement, and he placed 
beyond the reach and iniluence of caprice. But 
t^at which is granted of the absolute autliority 
and plenary will of one despot, may be modified, 
deteriorated, or revoked by another; and as 
Benj de Constant well observed, the revoca* 
tion of tlie edict of Nantes was a sei-ious prece¬ 
dent. This verity was early and eagerly put for¬ 
ward, and forced upon puhKc attention,'by tlie 
ultra-journalists, and the c6te droit in the cham¬ 
ber; who, whenever they felt themselves im¬ 
peded i)y the dispositions of the charic, ])ro- 
ceeded openly to solicit its violation. The whole 
drift of the absolutists is to push the king u])on 
dissolving the chambers, and then qstablishing 
by ordonnanefc (that is, of his own’mere will) a 
new election law, which jv'onld place tHe nomi- 
na'iion of members in his own hands, and rendoi’ 
the chamber a mere cour't of registration. 

From the moment when the charter came 

• 

into operation, the whole emigradUirtflffence has 
been exerted to convert it^nto an instrument of 
tyranny,' and to beat flown all the barriers it 
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contains, against the inroads of their antbitio^i. 
The history of France, since that day, has con¬ 
sisted on the one hand'in a series of plots and 
conspiracies to crush the liberties which t^e 
charter guarantees—to force or to elude its dis¬ 
positions; and on the other, in persevering and 
undaunted efforts of, the press and the patriotic 
deputies to defeat* these intrigues, and to educate 
and enlighten fhe people. In the organization 
of thd imperial government, ample materials 
were found for tlie purposes 'of despotism'; and 
uij this organization wfis adojjted provisionally, 
till other institutions more analogous to tke 
s])irit of the charter should be enacted, it has 
been industriously exploited, to influence the 
elections; and to stifle and silence the expression 
of opinion. ' But when this influence was found 
insufliefent for couft purposes, the law of ’elec¬ 
tions itself wgis changed, by a subservient cham¬ 
ber, with the hope of t^priving it of its popular 
eharaef er; but the act of the .last sessions, which 
lacilitat«5 the, punishment of corrupt function¬ 
aries, and establishes^ a short process for pre¬ 
venting either the admissifm of non-'electofs,- 
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or the exclusion of electors from the ballot, still 
preserves the legislative body, (though an inad¬ 
equate representation of the people,) an efficient 
ha,rrier against ministerial usurpations. 

In the eyes of an intolerant hierarchy, and of 
an arbitrary and haughty nobility, all freedom of 
opinion whatever is an abomination. Here, _ 
again, the jealous de.spotism of Napoleon was 
most serviceable to his successors., Jn the jirac- 
ticcs of his government, a precedent was afforded, 
and the means and instruments were prepared 
for tUe establishing a rigid censorship of th,e 
[irrss ; and during the re-action of the restoration,' 
there was no difficulty in procuring a legislativ'e 
sanction to the revival of that abominable and 
criminal measure. On this point, however, the 
I'\ench nation is invulnerable. As Idng as news¬ 
papers arc not absolutely prohibited, and printing 
forl/idden, the awakened intelligeppe and eagev 
conception of the people,* will seek and find in¬ 
formation in the m,ost remote allusions ; iind in» 
proportion to the increasing danger,anrd«flifficulty’ 
of directly expressing opinipn, will be the increas¬ 
ing ])iquancy and efl'ect of those fine insinuations 
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and spiritual cuts, which the French know so \vel] 
how to point, and so keenly to relish. Upon 
the subsidence of royalist re-action, however, the 
chambers resurtv^d their natural office of pro¬ 
tectors of the freedom of opinion ; the censure 
was abolished ; and gradually and slowly they 

4 

,have divested the law of some other of its 
most tyrannical enactments. The twm greatest' 
restraints now (1829) in operation on the press 
are the non-interVention of the jury, and the 
power which the authorities ^jossess of depriving 
!!, newspaper-editor of his licpnse, on thp most 
'trifling and insignificant conviction ; so tliat any 
sentence, short of acquittal, puts the capital of 
the proprietor in fearful jeopardy. But such is 
the force, of opinion in France, that the judges, 
though under the control of the government, 
by givilig the fairesjt and most liberal construc¬ 
tion to the lij-w, have imposed great restraints on 
the crown prosecutors ' and under their proteC; 
tion, a considerable degree of practical liberty is 
enjoyed 'iiy joilrnalists and political writers. 

Another subject of,contention between the rd- 
tras and the liberals is that of national education. 
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With a* diabolical malice, (fortunately for man- 
Ivind as weak as it is wicked,) the emigrant 
party have moved heaved and earth to debase 
and enslave the French mind, by committing the 
education of youth to the hands of the priests,* 
whose lessons are those of passive slavery anil 
abject superstition. The gpvernrnent, in most. 
Christian communities,'has arrogated to itself the 
])rivilcge of establishing schools,.where, under 
the jiretence of instruction, they warp and hen’d 
the infant mind to’ the "adoption of some nar¬ 
row sectarian doctrine. That this practice .is 

* “ An order of men,” savs Giblion, “whose nuinnei> 
are remote from the present world ; and whose eyes arc 
dazzled hv the light of philosophy.” The intense*vickedncss 
oi ahusing the first of sill ])uhlic trusts, (that c£ educating the 
])eo))!e,) and of incapacitating the child from ever .daily ex- 
erci.'ring the faculties of the man, is carried, in I’rancc, to a 
])itc)i which can scarcely be imagined. TIfe r;uarscst anti 
-.nost vulgijir superstitions arc ini-ulcatcd both from the chair 
and the pulpit, as verifies equally demonstrative .inid iir.» 
portant as the existence of a Deity. Rirluuairly for tlu' 
country, this is done with more zeal than di.seretion ;■—and 
tho public,^ instead of being edified, arc shocked and indig¬ 
nant at the scandalous c/inr/rili'Hrrii-. 
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not cither the interest or the duty of’ a good 
gov^crnment, might easily be shewn. That it is 
most disadvantageous to religion, to truth, to free¬ 
dom, and to happiness, is of no difficult demon¬ 
stration. But the discussion between the con¬ 
tending parties in France, is brought within still 
, narrower bounds. The government, not content¬ 
ed with throwing, the whole weight of their influ¬ 
ence and purse into the scale of priestly perver¬ 
sion, endeavoured,* and for a short time succeeded, 
to obtain for the chur6h an* absolute monopoly 
o/education. The ostentatiops revival ofjesuit- 
'ism, which had been abolished by the parlia¬ 
ments of the old regime, was connected with 
this systematic attempt to pervert and degrade 
humanity. 

Great vartety of opinion has'been expressed oil 

the imjlortance of tfiis^ transaction, and concern- 

« 

Ing the wisdom of those fears and dislikes, wbich 
all France has expressed on the reappearance of 
the Jesuits in the political scenp. Butin such mat¬ 
ters the histincfts of nations maybe safely trusted. 

Man in his corpori^tc capacity, like f^nimals in 
their individual persons, often recognizes hi.s 
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enemy, even before experience has made him ac- 
iiuainted with its fang, or reason developed its 
felonious intentions. The*age of Jesuitism, it is 
true, has passed. It is no longev the same well- 

s 

adapted engine of deception, nor does the same 
spirit and ability throw its machinery into action. 
If left to themselves, and unsupported by the 
government, the Jesuits might safely have Iieen 
trusted to play their mountebank part, before tb’e 
jmblic, and practise the cunning of their eciiiivo- 
cal morality. The World* has become too en¬ 
lightened for such agency ; and the knowledge oi, 
the .day is more than a match for all the Loyolists, ’ 
past, present, and to come. The enemy of man¬ 
kind is not now to be scared from his hold of 
the jiossessed, by the invocation of “ Spoluncam 
Ditlo dux et Trojanus eandem Virgil will no 
longer pass for the Bible; or, at least, tlfe ma.. 
nceuvre must be conducted in the presence only, 
of the most ignorant and uipbased of the species. 

The French Jesuit^, taken by themselve.s, arc » 
no otherwise formidable, in their political-ftgency, 
than any other incorporated„body of fanatics and 
impostors*; but the civil conspiracy, conducted . 
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in their name, associating, in a secret bond, 

t 

functionaries of /vh «orts, and citizens of all sta¬ 
tions, and covering the whole land with a con- 

« 

nected mesh-wqrk of expionnage, is a political 
evil of the first magnitude, and requires all the 
wisdom and firmness of honest men to eradicate 
and destroy. Jesuitism, as it exists in France, 
is far less a religious, tl\an a political machimf 
That the ipejnbers of the order are seeking for 
j)Owdr, to wield'it in favour of the church, is 
true ; hut their short-fobed* allies consider them 
j'lnd their religion together, Jiut as the tools for 
effecting their own purposes ; and it is this, al¬ 
liance that has brought Jesuitism into such pro¬ 
minent notice. By means of this agency, a ])o- 
litical free-masonry was established, which ex¬ 
tended itself to the remotest ramifications of the 
public* service. Tp be addicted to jesuitisln, he- 
.came the djrect road to advancement, in yvery 
department; and the ii^itiated, being thus placed at 
the lu;ad of affairs, adminislered all things, with 
a view* to cOunter-revolution. Jesuit prefects, 
more especially, exercised a decided influence in 
the elections, and controlled the free*actioh of 
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the citizens ; while an universal and minute cor¬ 
respondence, made the principles and leanings <d‘ 
every man of the slightest mark, known to the 
heads of the conspiracy. , 

Under a system thus powerful and protected, 
the order opened a career of ambition to tlu' 
youth of France, scarcely less inciting than tliat_ 
which had been afforded by Napoleon’s .army ; 
and many young men of ardent imaginations and 
burning passions, liad enlisted into the .-ierA it'e 
of St. Acheul, and Wouhl, in time, have become 
troublesome and dangerous to society. 

Contident in the influence they had thus oD- 
tained, the counter-revolutionists were marching 
with rapid strides, under the administration of 
Villele, to the accomplishment of their wildest 
desires ; hut acting, as they have 'ever done, 
without a due knowledge fif the peopib witJi 
whoni they had to deal, at the very, moment of 
their presumed triumph, Jhey were defeated and 
disgraced, by the determined and irresistilde will* 

-I 

of the nation. The court, the erhigi’ailon, the 
ministers, „and the Jesuits,»all gave way, at the 
aspect of'approaching opposition. The gulf of- 
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a new revolution opened at the foot' of the 
throne, and Villfcle was precipitated into it, an 
unwilling Curtius, to (5lose its yawning cavity. 

By the firmaess of the deputies, and the 
energy of the people, France was once more 
saved from the violence of the ultras. At the 
.period of our arrivaji in Paris, the nation was in 
the plenitude of its satisftf.ction at this defeat of 
their enemios.. The VilMc administration, stained 
with ithe blood of the people, and loaded with 
their execrations, had Been driven with disgrace 
and ridicule from the scene. , A cabinet of more 
’liberal views, and popular pretensions, had cosiie 
into office ; the Jesuits were foiled, and deprived 
of the greater part of their direct influence on 
education. The press was unmolested by power ; 
new laws were passed to insure the purity \)f 

election ; the prodac1,ive energies of the people 

* 

•were, with a few local exceptions, in a course of 
successful exertion, justice was cheap and uii- 
•shackied; the march of the government was 
unembarrdsseil, and the liberal deputies, so far 
from being inclined »to push intemperately their 
• advantages against monarchy, were pt’rhaps too 
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moderate in their demands for reform. The ex¬ 
terior of public affairs announced a sound and 
healthy condition of the country, a prompt re¬ 
covery from the losses occasioned by the foreign 
occupation, and a speedy restoration to that just 
weight and influence, .which France ought to 
possess in the European •commonwealth. At 
this moment, the constitutional'monarchy seenjed 
to have taken a firm hold of the habits and affec¬ 
tions of the people ; apd so much had the rage 
for politics subsided, that the salons of Paris 
were exclusively eccupied with literary discus¬ 
sions, and the disputes of rival metaphysical pro¬ 
fessors. The proceedings of the chambers, agi¬ 
tated only on the one question of the new de¬ 
partmental organization, were occu^ed chiefly 
with the details of finance, ^he press, unat¬ 
tacked and enjoying a pcaclical freedom, was 
busjcd with the discussion of matters, merely 
ipinisterial; and the agitating questions of ele¬ 
mentary principle reposed in silence. No less, 
than five shadings of opinion weFe counted in 
the chamber of deputies. ' The centre, with its 
subdivisions of centre, droit, et gauche, interposed 

2 G 
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between the ultra liberals and ultra royalists, be¬ 
came a guarantee' for the moderation of the 
legislature, and by its librations prevented anv 
violent or revolutionary movement, in either pf 
the extremes. In such a state of things, with 
the illumination of the age to guide or to force 
public men, the constitutional system might have 
slowly and surely advanced to the highest degree 
of .perfection tb which human institutes are sus¬ 
ceptible ; and the throng, founded in the affec¬ 
tions of the people, might have become firmer, 
thffn if it had never been shaken. 

But, the spirit of discord, if rebuked, w!is 
not checked—though abashed, it was not baf¬ 
fled. The emigrant conspiracy still continued 
en permanence; and the partisans of abuse still 

I 

surrounded the king, and poured the leperous 
« , 
distilment” of their hopes and apprehensions 

i'hto his too-willing ears. The Martignac mi¬ 
nistry, though neither«frankly liberal, por enei'v 
Igetic in its reforms, was too popular for the 
notions of the Tuileries ; and hints of an ap¬ 
proaching change in‘the ministry, and of a re¬ 
currence to coups d’etat and despotic* violence 
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already began to disturb the newly-found tran¬ 
quillity of the chambers and capital. 

The position of the ministers themselves was 
bv no means without its difficxJties. Distrusted 

* I 

and disliked by the king because they had been im¬ 
posed on him, they wer,e thwarted in their liberal 
intentions by the court, and* were goadtxl to mea¬ 
sures of severity by the power “’behind the throne 
and greater than the throne.” In 'su'ch a position 
men of independence qnd firmness, backed by 
the public opinion, which placed them in office, 
and by the force eif character, would have kc]f)t 
the faubourgs in check, or tendered their re¬ 
signation. High-minded men would have dis¬ 
dained to truckle, or to temporize with their 
enemies. Knowing men would have avoided 
a* cowardly condescension, as^a political sui¬ 
cide. By firm and manly>cohduct, the ministry 

might indeed have been for a while .unseated, 

> 

through ,a court intrigue^, but they would have 
retired strong in their popularity; and" tlu'y 
would have returned to office mbre jiowerful 
than before, on the first abcess of a cold fit of 
I'oyal appVehension 
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Overlooking these considerations, or not hav¬ 
ing the force of character to act upon their sug¬ 
gestion, the Martignac ministry strove to disarm 
the emigrant faction, by submission; and to re¬ 
concile it to a liberal cabinet by being as little 
liberal as they could. As the sessions advanced 
and expos,ed more and more their nullity or their 
tergiversation, they lost influence with the cham- 
ber;s, and character with the public ; till their po¬ 
pularity having turned to indifference, and indif¬ 
ference to dislike, they were tfirust out of office, 
tcK-make way for the Polignac administration with¬ 
out a struggle ; and they are already forgotten, 
as if they had never been. 

Could the court party, on the other hand, 
have abalujoned its fears and its jealousies, and 
honestly have admitted the existence of a red! 
representative government, the Martignac rninis- 
try had nothing in it to excite especial distaste. 
Its principles were syfficiently monarchic anc^ 
aristocratic to strengthen the lawful and honest 
privilege? Of ^the crown; and coming after the 
atrocious violence of Villble, it might have 
been sufHc’ently liberal to preserve tffe public 
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confidence. Its dismissal, therefore, shewed that 
the quarrel between privileges and civil rights is 
not to be compromised : that the revolution is 
nat to be forgiven ; and a new experiment is now 
making upon the patience of the people, which 
threatens France with e new revolution, and the 
Bourbons with another journey to Hartwell. 

The game which is at present playing, is., in 
fact, no other than that which bas been •at¬ 
tempted over and over again, and always to the 
ultimate discomfiture of the ultra faction. The 
ministry of 1814,''under precisely similar circufn- 
stances, brought back Napoleon from the isle of 
Elba. In 1819, the ultra faction, seeking the 
same objects and moved by the same passions, 
repeated their attack on public liberty, and were 
defeated. The Villele administration underwent 
a sipiilar destiny. With a knowledge of these 
events in their minds, it is not ver^ difficult for 

vhe nation to solve the riddle of the Prince Po- 

* > 

lignac’s intentions ih assuming office. 

The French are accused, even in our liberal 
journals, 6f petulance and precipitancy, forjudg¬ 
ing the new cabinet by-their antecedents, and 
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.not awaiting the coming of events, before thoy 
commence a resistance to the admission of 
such men into office ; but never was accusation 
less founded, or* reasonable. The individuals 
composing the new ministry are not ‘ ‘ unknown 
to fame the party whiqh pushed them forward 
on the scene, are already judged by the /country ; 
tiieir views and their projetts are even boastfully 
announced by‘the journals, in their pay. The 
very afipointment of one individual whose,con¬ 
duct in the army should have made him the last 
nfan in France so to be selected, was an insult 
to the nation, and a declaration of war against 
patriotism and jiublic feeling. 

The events which have subsequently occurred, 

come not vdthin the scope of the present volume, 

• . . • 

and the temptation is not great to deviate from 

« 

the prescribed course^ for their display. The 
' rtoble and generous conduct of the French 
chamber of deputies,«(where the purchase of 
twenty members would have determined a minis¬ 
terial triurhph, and where all the gold in the 
French treasury could not Jiribe that mumber,) 
offers too • miserable b contrast with* another 
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chamber, (split into paltry guerilla factions, 
agreeing in nothing but the Common pursuit of 
j^elfish and pecuniary ends,) to afiPord matter for 
pjeasant expatiation to a British pen. The 
comparison is mortifying, humiliating, depres¬ 
sing. It is far indee4 from the indecent juggle 
of an Efvst Retford borough assignmejit, or the 
struggle to defrfiud 'the public by an issue of 
unconvertible paper,—it is far ’from the pretty 
triumph of stopping JIOOZ. out of the mass of 

• I 

corrupt and abusive expenditure, to that ener¬ 
getic address, which has earned for the French 
* ♦ 
cliambers the honours of prorogation, and the 

love and veneration of their constituents. It is 
further still from the perjured electors of Eng¬ 
lish boroughs, who return the nomiiiieds of nobi¬ 
lity, to the honest freemen of France, whom 
money cannot purchase sor* power intim’idate.’ 

•Of the probable results of this new contest,* 
,in whiph the French Icourt has so wantonly 
embarked, there is. the less necessity for hazari?- 
ing a conjecture, as it may happeiT that the 
question, may be already* settled, before these 
pages reach the press. But be the immediate 
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issue what it may, the ultimate destinies qf 
France are secure ;• secure in the soundness and 
patriotism of the people', and in the progressive 
diffusion of political intelligence, firmness, and of 
moderation. Every day that passes adds to the 
strength of the people, and takes something 
ffom the coterie of .exclusive privileges and of 
despotic misrule. . That France will eventually 
be a free country, is a consoling truth for 
England and for Europe, founded on the certain 
augury of the relation ‘ of causes to effects. 
W^iether that freedom shall be peaceably, and 
happily effected, or purchased only by blood and 
a second revolution, depends on ttie wisdom, 
and fortunately also on the political courage of 
the reigning dynasty. 
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In looking, this morning, over a list of visits, 
after we had got 'into the carriage, we were 
struck by the odd associations it presented, for 
it began with Cuvier, and ended with the giraffe, 
including the most celebrated physician and phy¬ 
siologist, the most eminent naturalist, aadf the first 
mathematician, in France: in a word—Messieurs 
Broi^ssais, Geffroi-St.-Hilaire, and La Croix! ‘ 

As the giraffe is (to use the words pf Beran- 

» 

ffer,) “ Uanimal le moins remuante” and might 

never leave Paris ; and as her companion irf Eng-’ 

• • • • 

land was either dying or dead, we were particu¬ 
larly desirous to make thd acquaintance of one 
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SO much a -la-mode, and were curious to ascertain 
the grounds of htr popularity and fashion. Her 
bon-mot, on her arrival, in passing through/he 
staring multitude of Parisian hadaux ,—“ Afes 
amis, il n’-y-a qu’une hdte de plus;” the ele¬ 
gant novelties in dress, ,to which her name gave 
• vogue, apd the higl> moral qualities attributed to 
her by all the Fr’ench naturalists,, had raised the 
giraffe, in our expcctatioiij to the dignity of “ a 
lion,’^ whom “ not to lj;now, would arguij our- 

I * 

selves unknown.” 

'.On reaching her residencfe, in the “-jardin 
\ „ 
des plantes,” we found sa Qe'lehrite' taking the 

air, in a little park, in front of her pavillion. 

Beside her stood her premier geniilliomme de 

la chamhre, a faithful friend, and countryman, 

who had accoippanied her emigration. His 
• * 
tAll, fine figure, jet-black complexion, and grace¬ 
ful attitude ttod costume, combined with the 'ap¬ 
pearance of the gigatitic animal, with whom 
Vie seelned to hold “ high communion,” pre¬ 
sented a grapliic combination, and afforded cu¬ 
rious specimens of thd respective species in tb^t 
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preat and distant region^ whence the enter- 
prize of science had conducted both. Nothing 
is more striking in the giraffe than the dispropor- 
tio\is of its form, with the beautiful graces of its 
movements. Its intelligence is strongly illus¬ 
trated by its docility and mildness, w^hich amount 
almost to,courtesy. A levca had collected round* 
this “ illustrious stranger,” whitdi seemed as anx¬ 
ious to attract her notice, as that "which fills the 
* ^ • • 
royal bed-room of Chafles the Tenth, to'catch 

the good omen of his* morning smile, while 
the premier valet de chambre of the old peerage 

♦ 

presents his shirt, or offers his handkerchief: 
and the giraffe, as if aware of the wishes of her 
court, repeatedly stepped forward, bowed her 
long neck, and put forth her head between the 
bars of her ruelle, to receive the homage of her 
courtiers. The whole scene .was amusing and cha¬ 
racteristic, and it recalled the much iravgited royal ‘ 
courtesy,, on similar occasions, at the Tuileries—- 
the “ b^te deplus” did not lose bythe compitrison.' 

The neighbours of the gentle and ’ mtelligent 
giraffe, are a surly, restles's bear, and a heavy, 
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stupid buffalo: not all that Owen or Pestala^zi 
could devise, wo'uld give to this bear and buf¬ 
falo, the intelligent gentleness, so obvious in tly^ir 
gigantic associate. f 

Delightful as it is to behold new and fine forms, 
and fresh proofs of the gi^eat creative power, (come 
.as they m^y, from “Indus or the Pole,” tp the mart 
of civilization,) there was'a still higher gratifica¬ 
tion obtained by this visit to the giraffe, it was the 
happy view of the "humbler classes of the people 
of Paris, who, on this clay, thronged the jardins 
dc^ plantes, for which there us much facility in 
procuring tickets of admission, as for all such 
establishments in France. It was a. jour defdte, 
and tradespeople and artisans had come here to 
pass it 'vforthily, by studying the Creator in 
his works, thus collected from far remote climbs 
and regions, for their instruction and benefit. 
Curiosity,^ indulged with order; surprise, r;x- 
pressed with naivete; Information, sought with 
i;eal,—'-such were the traits of manners obvious 
in the exteriov' deportment of the miscellaneous 
crowds, (among which were many- military 
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subalterns,*) who wandered in harmless admi¬ 
ration through parterres of the most precious 
plants and flowers, or paced the galleries of its 
unrivalled museum, with noiseless steps, and 
whispered observations. 

We proceeded, with increased interest, to 
accomplish our intended ^visits to Messieurs^ 
Cuvier, Broussais, GctFroi-St.»Hilaire, and La 
Croix ; for it is to such men that ijiosdern France 

owes such establishments as les jardir^ d’es 

• 

plantes, and that wtmdrilus spread of knowledge 
among the intelligent population wd had left 
there, f * 

* Having visited the Bihliotlii-que du Roi, several days 
consecutively, to make extracts from jjarticular books, I al- 
w|}ys observed a epmmon soldier seated opposite to me, and 
similarly occupied ; he had one of the finest heads 1 ever 
behe'd; he was occasionally joined by one of his comrades, 
occupied in another room, like himself. If sdchjje a “ spe- 

J 

C’men of the French army, let those who count upon the 
blind obedience of a brute military force, look to it.’i • 
j- We were accompanied, during the ‘‘coiwifts” of this 
agreeable day, by an old friend, tl^e ex-American consul, Mr. 
Warden, who, though out of office as a diplomatc, acts a.s 
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the Cicerone to the United States, at Paris, and cuth short for 

r 

the strangers recominended to his courtesy, the difficulties 
and inconveniences of a first arrival. Thirty years’ resi¬ 
dence in Paris renders him a most intelligent and ustful 
guide; and I was liappy to find that his experience ^ind 
opinion confirmed our own observations concerning the 
middle and lower ranks of the people. “ So devoted are 
they,” said Mr. Warden, “ to knowledge, and so highly 
do they esteem it, that in recommending a stranger to thcii* 
noitice, either in the way of friendly intercourse or husi- 

nects, one of their first questions is, Est-il bivn ilet}i'“ 

‘ * ♦. 

A-i-il de Veducation , 
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How one envies thp contemporaries arfd towns¬ 
men of Ratfaele, Michael Angelo, Titian, and 

I . • 

the other distinguished masters of Italy ! What 
pleasure to have visited their great works in the 
morning, and in the evening to have met and 
conversed with- themselves ; to have llskcd Raf- 
faele Kow he felt, while wording at his divine, 
pictiire of St. Cecilia, or to have inguired from, 
Salvator Rosa, what he thought of the exhibi¬ 
tion of his Catiline conspiracy. , 

All yesterday we were occupied witli thff Mus^e, 
and principally with the pictures in the salon 
of the exhi'bition. A crow’d was gathered round 
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< « 

the picture of the “ Sucre”* of Chdrles the 
Tenth, by Gerard, which rendered it for some 
time inaccessible. The success of a painter must 
depend upon the nature of his subject, no less 
than on its execution ; for the judgment of the 
spectator must be influenced bj- his sensations and 
. affections. In this.point of view, there is a vast 
contrast between the “ Sacre,” and the “ Entry 
oi" Henry the Fourth into Paris,” or the “Battle 
of Ajisterlltz,” by the same great master. All 
that could be done by ?irt for such a scene as the 
“ Sucre,” with such means and originals as the 
'painter had to work on, has been done. But 
what where his models ? It is in vain that his 
admirable powers of drawing have been lavished 
to give force and symmetry to figures that had 
none : that' he has made foolish faces look gra^e, 
which'even his art coyld not make to look wise ; 
.and attempted to give to the Poloniuses of. the 
court, an expression Jof intelligence which na- 
• ture bad denied them. The, stamp of times and 
principles, beyond the art of one of the greatest 


" Tlie Coronation." 
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painters of his age, to eflFacc or dignify, comes 
forth and proves the inefficiency of the highest 
genius, to ennoble that, yrhich is in iiself ignoble.* 
Of all the personages, princes, dukes, cardinals, 
und bishops, who fill this spacious and most 
brilliant picture, there is one only who struck 
me as particularly well placed; it was the Car¬ 
dinal Dhc de Clermont Tonnerre ; for*his back'is 
« » 

turned to tht spectator, and nothing is visible 

* • 

but his robe and tonsure—^the most verac'ious 
pari, of the person of "^his ultra priest and pre¬ 
late. , 

Such as the picture of the “ Sacre” is, it prbvps 
the genius of the 'master, by its decided superi¬ 
ority as a composition to the other paintings on 
the same subject, commanded by the minister 
Corbiferes, whose mal-administratior^ tvith respect 

» • 

* Monsieur Gerard had this subject forced upon him. 
by'royal command. He had avoided the prdfecBce of Cliarfes 
• the Tenth, wlien that monarch was distributing marks of his 
approbation to the painters in the Louvre. The^king n8- 
ticed his absence; and observed, " I regt«t thft M. Gerard 
is not here to learn from me jthat I charge him witli tlie 
painting rvf my Coronation.” 

„ » 

VOL. 1. • .. 2 II 
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to the arts, has been frequently mentioned to us. 

In the evening, we went to the soiree, at Ge¬ 
rard’s ; my mind was too.much pre-occupied with 
his picture, not to^ make it an immediate subject 
of conversation. I asked him why he had chosefn 
that particular moment, when the ceremony is 
over, as the accolade was' certainly a less pic- 
turesque representation than the “ Sucre’ ’ itself. 

“•Themoment,” he said, “ you allude to, was 

I « 

suggested to me by., high authority, but I could 
not bring myself to represent-a king of FrAnce 

at the feet of the priests.”* 

• «• 

. Shortly afterwards, I visited Gerard in hi.s 
study, where nearly all the potfentateS of Euro])e 
had come to seek the only immortality reserved 
for them., I found him giving the last touches 
to a work, of a far dilferent interest from thq 
sacre of .Charles tJie Tenth. It was the tomb of 
, ___,,, ...» — 

* On my rt;turn home, I tinned to the Histoire du Sacre, 
by Monsieur Alex. Le NoMe, where I found < the full • 
value of ‘the painter’s decision, in rejecting a ceremony the 
most degiatfing that royalty ever submitted to. The king 
remains kneeling before the tjeated priests, for more than an 
hour,— Seepage 593, of the Histoire. , • ' . 
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Napoleon, in the island of St. Helena. With 
the glare, movement, broad.lights, and shewy 
colours of the former still in my eyes, what re¬ 
pose was presented in this melancholy little pic- 

« 

ture ! As a mere work of art, it shewed that, had 
Gerard devoted himself to landscape painting, he 
would have been at the head of his school. As 
a work of sentiment* it did him more honour, 
than all the commanded subjects,*u^iich impej-ial 

liberality, or royal mijnificehce ever reqtiired at 

*• • » 

his master’s hand. The scene is c\inonsly sup¬ 
ported by four fine figures, representing fiifsc, 
science, history, and war. They arc celebrated 
for the beauty of the drawing ; and were origin¬ 
ally painted for a ceiling in the Tuileries, of 
which the centre was occupied by a, portrait of 
Napoleon. On the restoration, tins head was 
defaced, and Gerard has, transferred the*figures, 

* 

to,uphold the tomb of the supersede^ hero. 

, Near, this melancholy kittle picture still hung 
Guard’s great work of the Battle of Aus4.erlitz*; 
one of the noblest productions of tffe modern 
school. It is full of admft-able and characteristic 
details. ' The moment selected is tl^at in which 
•2’n 2 ' , • 
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General Rapp rode up to the emperor (himseli’ 
on horseback, and surrounded by his brilliant 

staff) to announce to him that the battle was 

• 

decided, and the glory his. The joy and triumph 
of the news flash from the eye, and agitate every 
muscle in the soldierly face and figure of the 
brusque Rapp. The expressive faces of Berthier, 
Junot, and Bessibres, who.are close to the em¬ 
peror, contrast.by their strong vitality, with the 
livid hues of a dettd soldier, and of the dying 
officer, whose countenance in the last agonies of 
death, is full of intellectual elevation. All are 
liow reduced to the same level; men of the times 
and of necessity ! while of their brave bands but 
few survive, (the disgraee of their cast, or its 
glory). Among the latter, it is gracious to all 
the milder lieelings of humanity, to single oijt 
the braVc, the loyal, tl^e high-minded Bertrand. 

• . There are, .perhaps, but three modern French 
pictures comparable in* any way to this,—the 
battles, of Jaffa and of Aboykir, l)y Grbs; and 
that of Jbmappe, by Vernet. 

We found the Wednesday evenings of Mon- 
.sieur and Madame Gerard, in 1829, n.« we had 
.found them in 1816-18', -among the most de- 
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» * 

lightfal assemblies in Paris, and attended by all 
the eminent talent in that capital of European 
arts and intellect. Ashing Gerard, on one very 
sultry evening, how be could leave the delightfii] 
gardens of his villa, at Auteuil, for the close 
atmos])here of his hotel in the faubourg, he an¬ 
swered, “ in such a season it is a sacrifice, hut a 
> • 
sacrifice well repaid. , For thir,ty years my friends 

and brother artists, of all counties, have fo’und 
me, on Wednesday'eveningt^, ready to ;reci?ive 
tliemiii this salon ; and,« should 1 live thirty years 
more, as long as^ health and mcans'arc spared, 
here they shall still find me.” 

It is a charming trait among a hundred others, 
in the character of Gerard, that his house is 
always open to young and rising talent. There, 
Ve waits not ■ for the world’s stam^ to acknow - 
ledgi5 the claims of unpatrpnized geniifs. liis 
saion is an academy, not only for the study yf»* 
the arts, hut for the acquirement of that good 
tone of manner, that quiet, elegant, unolitrysive 
air, which abashes the impudence ol* confident 
mediocrity, when the exaVnplc is offered in the 

address of the first artist of his countrv. 

% 
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Fhfncii women, though elocfuent talkers, are 
also the best listeners in the world. This carrie 
particularly home to my observation at the nu¬ 
merous literary and scientific associations at which 
I saw th'em assembled. To me, such public 

sittings are mere subjects of curiosity ; to then? 

« ■ 
they are sources of a deeper interest. I went to 
• * . 

sec what fiout of things such asseipblies are ; 
they attend to seek infarmation, through a me-, 
dium eft all others to me the most tiresome. 

Having received an invitation to attend a 
meeting of the Societe Philoteclmique, held in 
one of the great rooms of the Hotel dc' Ville, 1 
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« I 

was d good deal surprised at the number of 

• * 

chapeau jleuris which I saw gthcre mingled with 
bald heads, grey hairs, ‘and other forms symbo¬ 
lic of time and wisdom. The assembly was re- 

» 

markable for its numbers, and for the diversity 
of ages of which it was composed. At the 
up])C:r part of a vast an,d beautiful hall, w^ns 
erected a stage, with the president’s chair and 
table, desks for the readers, and seats on either 
side for foreigners and thd^ more distinguished 
gue.sts. The bocfy of fhe hall was thronged pro¬ 
miscuously. The program of the* day’s biisi- 
ncss is curious, as shewing the possibility ’of 
passing a Sunday afternoon innocently and in¬ 
structively, yet cheerfully and elegantly ; and in a 
manner alike exempt from ennui or from dissi- 
■•pation.* * 

* Sochi('I^iilolec/iilique. 

^ Seancepublique du dimanche 31 

y rrcsidcnce de M. Berthi. 

' OllDRH DBS LKCTUKES : , 

1. M.LconThiessc, Sec. Adjoint. Rajipijrt sui^les Travau.'f dc 

la Socidte. 

^2. M. Bigiian . . Fragment d’uu rodinc fur 

les Fctjpmc;- Franeaiscs. 
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« « 

Much fatigue on the preceding day, a late and 

• 

crowded assembly . on the preceding evening, 

had incapacitated me for*that vivacious attention 

3. M. Anatole deMontesquiou . Fables. ' 

4. M. Alc.xandro Lenoir . . . Melanges sur David, cx- 

. traits d’un niorecau sur 

* . 'la demiere opaque do la 

■ • Restauration dcs Arts 

, . en France. 

M. G61m(. i . . . •. . . Introduction au D' chant 

dm roemc dcs Qifdtre 
, Ages de rHommc, a- 

*• dre^sCe a la Societe 

Pluloteclinique. 

C. M. Michaux (Clovis) . . . Le Poete, Stances. 

7. M. De Montrol.Essaisur CRmentMarot. 

. MUSIQUK. 

1. Airs su6dois <irrang^s et varies pour viplonccllc, avcc^ 

accoiapagnemcnt de piano, ^x^cut6s par Madame, Dc- 
, caen et M. Baudiot. *' ^ 

2. 'Nocturnes co»n^>os(ics et chanties par M. Romagn^si. 

3. Polonaise pour le piano, ,pomposee ex^cutee* par M. 

• Sowinski. 

4. Romances ^iompas^es et chanties par M. Romagn^si. 

!>. Trio sur des motifs dc Rossini, compose jjour hautbois, 
violoncello., et ])iano, par MM. Vogt Baudiol, et. 

t * 

execute pa/ Madame Decaen et Ics Auteurs. 
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which the subjects merited. The “ Rapport sur 
les travaux de la Socie'te” had no rapport with 
my previous associations’;—“ les femmes Fran- 
caises” never appeared to me piquanles ;— 

the “ extracts on the restoration of the arts” 
found me trying to keep my eyes open on a 
great picture, with the figure of a Paillasse^ 
in the fore-ground, which turned out to he 
King Charles the Tenth, (for tlijs jtvas anotlier 
picture of the Sacre, t)y a proifcje of the mhiister 
Monsieur Corbiferes) ;*-^and “ Les (juatrc ages 

* Tlie ministeriai jj^mpering of the fine arts, so often 
calk'd for by Englisli writers, is the source of infinite 
mischief in France. Each functionary, intent only on avail¬ 
ing himself of present opportunity to serve his o\^’n friends, 
cajls upon them te produce and to exhibit, without reference 
to their talents and acquirements. Baris teems with the 
abortive attcinjits of young 100*0 of unquestioned ability, ^ 
thus'pushed forward to engage in undertakirgs^ above theif * 
ftrength. ^Tlie picture of the*Sacre, here alluded to, is a 
case in point. It is not without merit; but the composition, 
of a great historical picture requires a mature jt*dgment, as^ 
its execution demands a deepe/ insight into effects than 
yUnthful inexperience can afford. Yet, what degree of self- 
denial would be sufficient to .prevail on a st juggling,' and 
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dc rhomme” put me, or found me, fast asleep. 

« 

1 know jiot what .was the mystic word, or name, 
or sound, that caughf some still wakeful organ, 
but I found myself suddenly roused to interest 
and attention by a prose recitation. It was a 
fragment of the life of Clement Marot, There 
was a freshness in the theme, and a vigour in 
the style of treating it, .which came home at* 
once to tli/3 .feelings ; and I attended to the 
whole! article without once closing an eyelid, 
perpetrating a yawn, or caking an abstracted 
glance oA the inapprcciablcj representation of 
'Palllusae in the royal character^ of Charles the 
Tenth. 

When the sitting was over, and while the 
musical .instruments were tuning, we adjourned 
with the principal gentlemen of the society ^ 
anotheJ- room, where ^open windows and a free 
space to move in, roused our s])irits and rew*ard- 
ed our patience. Here we found our old ac- 
♦Tjuainkance Pigault Le Brun.^ I expressed a wish 

t 

needy student, to refuse an order, as .serviceable to 
his pi'csent necessities, as llatlcring' to his nmouf proprr. 
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that he' would soon make the dull world lauo-h 

O 

once more. He replied with a sjgh, “At seventy-' 
five years of age, we neither laugh ourselves, nor 
make others laugh. And yet,” he continued, 

“ 1' remember laughing very heartily during the 
whole rapid composition of my novel of I’cnfunL 
du Carnival; because it was a vivid sketch of many 
of my town’s-fellows qf Calais, yvho, I was aware, 
would recognize themselves. The fault I find With 
Walter Scott is, that he ncitl>er makes me- laugh 
nor cry enough.* * His* heroes, too, are poor 
creatures. The whole is fine scene painting: 
but Fielding!—I dare not trust myself to speak 
of him. It is not admiration ; it is idolatry that 
I feel for Fielding.” 

Upon this, as upon other occasions, I.obscrved 


* This is pcrliaps generally,tru.c ; but Walter ticott has 
patlios at least, and of the truest and deepest kind. WIk)/ 
has not wept over the last voliimc of Waverfe/, and the trial 
of Eflic Ileanc ? With a muse* of Ic.ss facundity, this great 

and prolific writer nn'ght certainly have infused li deeper 

• » 

moral interest into his romance^, than for* the most part he 
has thought necessary to bestow on them;—that is, if it 
ha'd suited* his puriiosc to do so. 
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that a flash of spirit was followed in Le Brun 

4 

by a sort of melancholy abstraction: and 1 
afterwards learned that the persecutions he had 
suffered from the government had made a con¬ 
siderable alteration in his naturally gay dispo¬ 
sition. 

Monsieur Gohier, who had been secretary to 
the Directory, Monsieur Jullien de Paris, and* 
other members of the society, joined us, and 
as'ked-my opinion of the literary productions of 
the sitting,—a delicate epoint, which 1 got over 
as well as'! could, by saying that the opinion of 
the critic was not always a proof of the merit -of 
the work ; but that if I had the choice of the sub¬ 
jects I had heard, to take home and read a <e7ere- 
pose'e, it .should be the charming fragment of Cle¬ 
ment Marot.® A young man, whovwis outside tl>e 
circle, eame modestly forward, and in the dusto- 
'.mary phrase of French gallantry, begged per- 

• , I ® . • ' 

mission to “ lay the manuscript at my feet.” 1 
Vccept^d the offer with gratitude; and’ it has 
proved the foundation of a most agreeable ac¬ 
quaintance. Among Vhe most serviceable and 
friendly of la jeunesse de France 1 w'as 
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broiight into contact in 18.29, I have the plea¬ 
sure of numbering the clever, author of “ Cle¬ 
ment Marot.”* • 

The first sounds in the orchestra brought us 
back to our places. As we listened to the de¬ 
lightful voices and elegant compositions of Mon¬ 
sieur and Madame Romagnese, I rememberecj 
• • 

’my own musical soirees in the Rue de Holder in 

1818, which so frequently owed .mjich of th'eir 
charm to the musicaf talent of the former,.* 'Hie 
hautltois playing of Monsieur Vogt, which I now 
heard for the first^time, is perhaps the finest in 
the world, though many performers have ac^ 
quired a deserved *celebrity upon this simple but 
most effective instrument, in a well constituted 
band. 

Such publie meetings as those off the Societe 
Phildtcchnic|ue are frequent jn Paris.f Their de- 

* The I)iographical sketch of Clement Marot, is an e])i- 

sode in tbh life of Rabelais, upon which Monsieur de Mt)n- 

• * 

trol is at present employed. 

- * • * *1 

h’esprit d’association et am df'sir fivement scnti de 
contribucr h I’avancement des sciences ct a la prospfrit6 
geh^rale, 'jnt multipli^ cn France, depuis la revolution, et 
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feet is that they present too ready a market for 
the exhibition of mediocrity, and accord too 

easily that prompt and tangible little triumph, 

• 

which draws otf vuseful abilities from more service- 

# 

able labours. But this defect is more than over¬ 
balanced by the service they render to society at 

« 

• « , 

surtout (lepuis le retour de la paix, un grand noitibrc de re- * 

iiiiisns libres, dont plusieurs ont deja rendu des services im- 

• ♦ 

])Oi'<,ans a la chose publique. IL suffit de nominer ici la 

f, • • 

Socirti- If cncourdijrmont pour VIndustrie nalinnale, la Societe 
royale rt centnde d’Agriculture, In. Sociite drs jlntiqunircs de 
Frpnee, ]n Socifte pour rumeHoration ,di‘ f EuscignemetU fie-- 
menluire, la Societe des Methodes, la Societe de la Mor»lc 
Clm tienne, la Societe pour Vamelioration des Prisons, les 
Soriete's Philoteehnigue, Pliilomutique, Philantrojiiquc, Asia- 
iique, dc Geographic, des Sciences Naturelles, de Medecine, 
d'Horticulture, Allieuee des Arts, &c. 

“ CbacMine de ccsSocietes, dans la sjjliere de scs attribif- 
tiqns, dofmc unc impulsion salutaire ct unc direction *inicux 
',entendue uux travaux de ses membres, ct entretient, tFans 
nos d6partenlens et dans le^ pays Strangers, des relations 
avec des hommes instruits et*zeles, que Icur insolgmcnt lais-‘ 
serait (Utns Timpuissance de fairc lebien, et qui, par la com- 
binaison dc l*eurs»dfforts indaviducls dirig^s vers un butcoin- 
mun, contribuent a produire'debons resultats.”—/JerMe En- 
cyclopedique. , 
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large, in- diffusing a taste for literature and the 
artist, and in bringing together persons of conge¬ 
nial tastes and talents. An. universal communion 
is thus opened, through a mediupa the most civi¬ 
lizing ; the women find the account even of tlieir 
vanity, in giving their attention to subjects, 
which draw them off from personal gossij), and 
from the eternal petty details that weaken intel¬ 
lect, and embitter the intercourse of domestic life. 

When the sitting wiVs broken up, it was-prei- 
posed \o us to visit 'tlie 'whole of the Hotel de 
Ville, the scene of many of the most tragic events 
of |,he great historic drama of France. As an ' 
edifice marked by ie cuchei du terns, there are 
few buildings in Paris better worth examination. 
It was begun in the reign of Francis the First, 
an^ the finegotjiic hall, wnth its pendjint roof, is 
most probably of that time; for‘it differs *ssen- 
tially • from the rest of the edifice, which was 
raised on the designs of Cortona, brought from 
Italy by Henry the Second. The^liole was not 
comideted till the reign of Henry ,the,Fourtli ; 
whose statue on horseback, An basso relievo, oc- 
cujlies the .tympanum, over the great door of the 
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principal entrance. This statue, erected in the 
midst of his glory—torn down during the \.ars 
of the Fronde—restored and replaced under 
Louis the Fourfeenth—again torn down during 
the revolution, was replaced in the year 1315. 
What is to be its future fate, reste a savoir. 

A flight of interminable steps leads to the 
interior of the building, and terminates in .i 
gloomy court decorated with arcades, once 
covered with inscriptions to the honour of Louis 
the Fourteenth, but row defaced by tim*!' or by 
contempt. Under one of these arcades stood a 
great pedestrian statue of that beau ideal of a 
despot. Removed, but not demolished, at the 
revolution, it found its way to the Magazin du 
Roule, where it underwent some very uncere¬ 
monious mutilations; and where it remained 
some thirty years, forgotten or neglected. On 
the restoration of the Bourbons, however, it 
was brought to light, furbished up, and replaced 
in its old niche. 

« 

As it now stands, it is “ a, moiirir de rire,” a 

* .V 

monument of thestatcof the arts in the Augustan 
age of France. Louis the Fourteenth, i^ero. 
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figures not as a French Apollo, but as a French 
yJars—culrassed and armed a la Greqiie, with an 
head-dress like Justice Midas, a full, flowing wig 
of immense volfime and enorrrwous redundancy of 
tress and curl, such as he wore in 1689. Between 
his coiffure and the rest of his costume there is 
only the trifling anachronism of some two or three 
thousand years ; an,d this it\ the days of the 
Le Bruns and the Poussins! . 

The apartments, fledicated’to the service* of tlie 
goverviors of the lh)tcl; are numerous and sjia- 
.cious, hut dark, gloomy, and cumhrohs to a mpst 
depressing degree. Still, every tiling, there, Is 
curious, intere.sting and connected with strange 
and terrible events. In the Salle de Trone, two 
fine old chimney pieces remain, just as Ahey were 
srected in the time of Henry th(‘ I’oiirth, whose 
monuments, like his fam^, triumph over'all tliat 
preceded thean. Two full-lengtlt ^portraits gl* 

Louis the Fifteenth and 'Eighteenth now occupy 

* • • 

the walls, whiclL once were covered with pic*- 
tures of royal births and, marriages* that liaie 
disajipeared during the revolution. Of these 
• works, l»y Porbus, Rigaud, Louis de Boulogne, 

. I 


von. I. 
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L’Argillifero, Vien, and other forgotten artists of 
the worst ages of, French art, not a trace re¬ 
mains. It was in this ‘room, I think, that I 
remarked a picture of Henry the Fourth receiv¬ 
ing the keys of Paris from its chief magistrate. 
There was also a small equestrian statue of the 
same king—a copy of that on the Pont Neuf. 
It was placed there in 1819, when nothing was 
neglected that .could awaken a feeling for the 
royal family, through busts, statues, and pic¬ 
tures; a more effectual and direct road might 
haye been discovered; but the popularity of 
Henry the Fourth still remains the sole claim of 
his great grandchildren to the favour of their 
subjects. 

The Hotel de Ville, the ancient seat of the 
Pre'v(its des Marchands, was afterwards given to 
the Prevots de Paris; .and is now devoted also 
to the administration of the Prefecture of the 
Seine. It has for ages bfeen the site of important 
political events, and of civiq and royal'festivi¬ 
ties. Her 6 the city ^ of Paris entertained her 
kings, her consuls, and her emperor. Here the 
republic held its most momentous consultations. 
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i\nd h(5re were enacted sojne of the most tragic 
scenes of the revolution. Every room has wit¬ 
nessed a f6te or a tragedy; and the very thresh- 
hold has been stained with the* blood of French 
citizens. On one side is the gorgeous salifh, 
where the modern Charlemagne and his imperial 
bride were feasted and flattered: on the other is 
that gloomy turret, with its high and horriil 
casement, out of which Rohespiorrc flung him¬ 
self into the court beneath. ‘ 

Standing on the melahcholy Place de Greve, 
the Hotel de Vilh;, with its gothic architecture, 

it.s’ imposing height, its gloomy courts, and 
•* 

splendid halls, is one of the most interesting 
and at the same time the most melancholy of 
the historical edifices of Paris. The m«numcnt 
of many changes, the memorial of many crimes, 
its anmds would afford a fparful commentary on 
the evils of despotism in the government, and* 
of ignorance among the’, people. In its con¬ 
nexion with the revolution, too, it has .given* 
some lessons to royalty, b}?; which *i4 \^11 be wise 
in the kings of Europe to profit. It has taught 
them the power of the people, when goaded by 
2 I 2 • 
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oppression; it has taught them that thete lurks 
in the bosoms of.the most crouching of slaves 
a germ of patriotism ‘and of energy, whi(-h a 
moment may develope, to the destruction of the 
oppressor; and it proves to those, susceptible of 
any demonstration, that if the ways of tyranny 
be sometimes ways pf pleasantness, all its paths 
are not paths of^peace. 



UERANGER.—VISIT TO LA FORCE. 


“ II n’cxistii jamais, il iie pent jamaiji cxistor en 
France jusqu’a nos jours, un poetc aussi populalrc 
quo Bcranger,: e’est ii dire un poetc en rapport en- 
tiere, en harmonic parfaite, avec les sentimens, Ics 
besoins, et les voeux d’une grande nation.” 

• 

This species of cotemporary eulogium, the 

proudest result of eminent, genius, and its'highost 
» 0 
recompence, needs no confirmatyan from poi-» 

^terity. The contempt w^ich withered the wreath 

of Dryden, and blasted the fame of Waller, caM 

never shadow the glory of him, whpscf talents are 

directed J;o the honest purposes of patriotism, 

arid to the furtherance of the cause of liberty. 
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Different generations niay make various estimates 
of mere literary excellence ; but the genius which 
benefits mankind is of all ages ; and the line 
which has once awakened the enthusiasm of a 
generous people and found an echo in the bosom 
of free men, will survive all revolutions of 
taste, as immortal as the principle it illustrates. 

a 

“ The songs of Beranger,” says a cotemporary 
critic, “ are conversations with France and 
the expression is eminently just. Coteries may 
have their Trissotins, and boudoirs their Sapphos ; 
but thought and originality, a great feeling to 
rouse, or a great truth to tell, will, now, alone 
answer the intellectual wants, and secure the 
permanent attention of the Eurojican public,—■ 
above all, of its quintessential representatives, 
the people ot France. Academies and corpora¬ 
tions, sages by act of parliament, and wits de par 
le rot, may still be satisfied with their La Harpes 
and Delilles ; but the world of mind and passion 
must have its Byrons and its Berangers. 

The two poets thus coupled in a sentence by 
their common popularity, are, in all their private 
and personal relations, at the opposite extremes 
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of thfe scale of life. Every one knows the an- 

tJent descent and noble blood of the British 

» 

bard; and no where i« the world could such 

accidental advantages have been more prized 

than in the country of his birth, the last strong 

hold of aristocratic prejudice. But Beranger, 

with no such claims o*n adscititious renown, be- 
♦ • . 
nefits equally by tJje opinions of the people, 

among whom his lot is cast, ^n n firm reliance 

upon that national sentinnent which ^low, in 
• * * . • 
France, values a man for what he is, and not for 

what his forefathers may have been’, he hasj, be¬ 
come the frank genealogist of his own humble 
birth, and thus describes it: 

‘ ‘ Dans cc Paris, plein d’or ct de misere, 

En Pan du Christ mil .sept cent quatre vingt, 

Chez uo taillcur, mon pauvre ct viftux grand-perc, 

• Moi, nouveau nd, sachez ce ^ui m’advint.”* 

» ‘ 

• ___ • 

*. •* 

• In Paris it costs nothing thus to own a grandfather 
who wafe but a trfilor. In London, there would be at least 
as much simplicity (m the unfavourable sense of the wofd) 
as candour in the avowal. B?it that it Vould be invidious 
to mention names, instances might be freely cited, in which 
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In observing that Berangcr is the poet Of his 
age and country, it js unnecessary to add that He 
is a liberal ; and a liberal of so frank and un¬ 
compromising, so. indiscreet a character, that, 
since the restoration, 

“ Certains gens qui ])iirdonnent trop pen,”* 

have pertinaciously maiked him out for a species 
of political persecution, which has tended to the 
literary advantage of the victim. It has qua¬ 
drupled the sale of his works, and awakened a 
personal interest for the man, independent of 
the'.splendid reputation of the 'writer. In the 
early epoch of the “ return of social order,” 
Beranger was prosecuted by the government for 
the publication of a collection, in which there 
were more witty truths, than poetical fictions. 


an absence of claims to gentility has operated most unfa¬ 
vourably on the deputation and interests of men of unques¬ 
tioned talent. To write in a garret is prit.id fade evidence 
of writing ill, which requires strong‘ulterior evidence to 
refute. . 

t “ Certain persons, not too apt to forgive.” 
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He was tried, condemned,, and incarcerated in 
Sc Pelagic ■* and w'as deprived of a small litc-’ 
rary place which he ho/1 held with credit for 
m’ore than twelve years. An ^vent so appalling 
seiVed hut as a stronger excitement to resist the 
tyranny to which he WtTs subjected ; and in the 
dens o^ St. Pelagic he produced some of hi.s freest 
couplets, and holdcst opinions. His captivity 
and persecution for “ liberty’s dear sake,” ih-ew 
the attention of all France to, the poet, and to'.his 
worts,; and testiihonicfi of re.spect and admira¬ 
tion, under a variety of gracious forms, came to 
cheer his prison, and to compensate for his *suA 
ferings. His second condemnation on a govern¬ 
ment prosecution, lUnd his imprisonment in La 
Force, (in 1829,) proves that his country has lost 
pothing of her interest in his fate.* “ France,” 
says’one of the public prints‘of the day, “ la¬ 
ments for Beranger, and freely would bestow o^ 

» •. . 

* . . • 

* M. de la Borde, apoaking of thi.s prison, obseJvcs, thJt 
its apartments, lighted by air-holes in the* voo^ have no fire¬ 
places,—that they are subject to every c.xtrenic of tem¬ 
perature. , 
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him the consolations of the heart, the only con¬ 
solations of which such a character stands ju 
need.” 

We had made the acquaintarxe of this cele¬ 
brated writer and honest man in 1818; when 
we left him, the centre of many brilliant circles, 
and the subject of much devoted friendship. We 
found himi on our return in 1829, a prisoner in 
La Force. This was an additional reason for 
wisiiin" to renew our acquaintance ; and a mes¬ 
sage, through mutual friends, from Monsieur de 
Bcranger, expressive of his wish to receive our 
visit, increased our desire to make it. We were 
informed, however, that to effect our purpose, 
certain preliminaries w^ere necessary ; and that 
to obtain an interview with a prisoner in La 
Force, we must present ourselves at the prefecj 
ture of police, to Undergo certain forms and exa¬ 
minations which were indispensable. We set off, 
therefore, to the prefecture, accompanied by two 
distinguished and intimate friends of the prisoner, 
-^David, the sculptor, ^and Dumas, the author of 
“ Henri 111.” A more appropriate society for 
such a visit could not have been chosen.. Genius 
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and friendship were fit qualifications to approach 
the prison of the poet of liberty and of France. 

, There was, in the course we had to take, in 

* 

order to see Beranger, an interest, distinct from 
that which he liirnself excited. All our ac- 
(juaintance with Parisian sites, however historical, 
had hitherto been hallowed by intellectual asso¬ 
ciations, by the glow and lustte of the imagina¬ 
tion. Even the Pal/iis de Justice, 'with its njany 
horj-ible recollections pf the worst of times,^ was 
seen through the medium of the passed, and with 
reference to the' improvements of the jirestnt. 
Ilut of the prison^ of modern France, those haunts 
of crime and misfortune, we knew nothing but 
the names. We knew that in feudal times, the 
superiors of a religious order had k right to 
‘maintain a prison in their, monasteries ;* we 
had read of “ oubliettec,”’ “ vade in pace,” knd 
ison cages, (all implements of iygmny in Mil 

— - - j 

* Tht3 Abbayc, so horribly celebrated in the anjials of die 
reign of terror, was the prison of the Aljbot ^f St. Gcrmifln. 
The dungeons of this monastic jail are horrible. A pi i.^oiicr 
• cannot stand up in them, or long survive in tlieir unwhole¬ 
some atmosphere. They are no longer in use. 
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employment, from the reign of Louis' the 
Eleventh, to that of Louis the Sixteenth)—of thfe 
antiquated terrors of thc'Bastile, Vincennes, the 
Temple, the Conciergerie, la tour tte Montgomerie, 
the Grand, and the Petit Chatelet, and many 
others; but of the actual condition of such 
abpdcs of suffering we ,knew nothing, except that 
some of them had been abolished at the revolution. 

Napoleon, who in his last years hurried on 
the fate, of France and his own, by every species 

» *t 

of error, which a return to the old re'gime could 
originate, created, in 1810, eight illegal places of 
coiifinement, by the title of prisons d'e'tat; while 
in the legal prisons he made scarcely any ame¬ 
lioration. This was one of the dark points in 
his administration, arising from a want of that 
sympathy with his species, which, when present, 
is the source of much of the sagacity and wisdom 
of legislators and statesmen : for he who feels 
for man, provides for his infirmities and mi.sfor- 
tuues. iNapoleon was intent only on providing 
for the exigencies of the state. 

Our first visit to a French state prison was 
not made unmoved ; and curiosity and compas- 
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Sion Entered largely into the feelings with which 
’we sought a site, which though rendered in¬ 
teresting by’the sutferings of one man of emi¬ 
nent genius anti virtues, had still stronger claims, 
jierhaps, on mere reason, on the score of general 
humanity. 

Idle prefecture of police is not only an office 

* • * 

for the administration of allpnatters that come 
under the cognizance of that ^ department', but 
also a municipal prison. It.is a vast and gloomy 
edi'fige, lying in the oki cpiarter of Paris, called 

L’Isle de la cite, and in the Rue tie Jerumlem, 

• • 

•an avenue, probably, as old as the crusades. ' It 
surrounds*a large court, and its walls are cu¬ 
riously painted in fresco, with the portraits of 

eminent men of old France. Defaced and faded 

« 

,1 as they are,’ the lineaments of tin! famous Con¬ 
stable de Bourbon, De Guesclin, and (ythers.. arc 
still cognizable. ^ ,•* 

We proceeded to \hc'Bureau de Police, through 
a littl'e wicket, where a porter, on learning .we 
had business there, sent, us foinyawl, under Ibe 
guardianship of one of the familiars of tbe 
office.* On entering a dark, close room, .stnell- 
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ing of musty papers, a very glum-looking man, 
in a black cap, sat writing at a high des'tc. 
After a few moments silence and pre-occupa¬ 
tion, he raised his .eyes, and addressing our con¬ 
ductors, (for I went for nothing,) asked “ Qwe 
veulent ccs Messieurs ?”—“ They wish to see 
Monsieur Beranger, prisoner in La Force,” was 
the reply. ’ “ Pass, if you^ please,” he said; 
and we passed into another chamber, within the 
first, where another,, officer,'' of superior rank, 
was iieated in the like macher, 'and proposed the 
same questions. We were then asked to shew 
OUT passports, and our friends to produce the 
“ permit,” which they had already obtained, for 
visiting Beranger, and which it was necessary to 
renew. We were here civilly asked to be seated, 
and chairs were brought forward for. our accom-, 
modation, while the necessary forms were ful- 
fii,1ed. It was in this silent interval, that I veh- 
tured to throw my eyes* around, and examine 
this outwork of the state prisons. The walls 
we're huilt up, on.all sid^s with boxes, on ranges 
of shelves, each marked by a label, containing 
the name of the prison to which its contents re- 
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lilted. ' I read, successively, “ Biceire,'’ “ La 
Fbrcc,” “ But de la Mairet,” &c. &c. &c. ; when 
my fearful study was in’terrupted by our inqui¬ 
sitor, who filled up our permit with my hus¬ 
band’s personal traits, profession, age, country, 
&c., and then passed us into another apartment, 
where the document w\as counter-signed hy iin- 
other officer ; we were then conducted hack to 
the hatch, and proceeded on the.w’ay to our 
destination. 

Every step to La Force seemed appropriate. 
We passed the P,alais de Justice, tKe Place dc 
Greve, and that fearfully celebrated lamp-posf, 
where so many executions were perpetrated, on 
that short and summary sentence, “ a la lan¬ 
terned “ Verrez-vousplus clair?”* replied one of 
the victims, as he tranquilly obeyed the horrible 
command. The entrance into the Hdfel de la 
Force is in a narrow, old street,^ called “ Du’ 
Roi de Sidle.” It is divided into two distinct 
prisons, which stapd contiguous, but without 


, * “ And-'if I am hanged to the lantern, will you see the 
better for it 
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communication ; the one, la grande, the other, 

< 

la petit Force. They derive their very appro¬ 
priate name from theif standing on the site of 
the old H6tel de*la Force, which existed in the 
thirteenth century; and which having been the 
palace of Charles, king of Naples, brother to 
Saint Louis, became the property of the Due de 
la Force, whose 'descendant, with his sons, pe¬ 
rished in the-massacre of St. Bartholomew. On 
part (if the site df this vast edifice, was also 
raised the Ildtel de BriSnne. The government, 
in‘'1754, bought both ; but it was not till the mi^ 
nistry of Monsieur Necker, that this domestic 
fortress of kings and feudatories was converted 
into the most extensive prison of the kingdom. 

We a'rrived before a gate, and passing the 
lodge of the porter or gxdchetier, (which was o«- 
ctipied by some desponding looking creatures, 
'who waited ,fi')r admission to th(? prisoners,),we 
were, (in producing our .order, at once c()nducted, 
by a turnkey, armed with a tremendous bunch of 
keys, throiigh' a long* narrow ruelle or passage, 
on either side guarded by high dark w'<t,i1s. This 
led to what is called the new buildirfg, where 
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prisoners are lodged, who in the “argot,” or 
C£\ilt language of the place, are able to '^prendre 
la piatole,” or pay for tljeir accommodation. It 
is' situated between two courts, planted with 
tries; and is constructed of hewn stones, clasped 
with iron. It consists of four vaulted floors, 
with grated casements’; and beneath them are 
tliosc dark, damp dungeons, reserved for pri¬ 
soners, whose attempted evasions are suspected.* 

A • 

Escaping from the close passages, which lead, to 
the first of these* courts, (where, at a second 
lodge, we left our ])ermits,) I was struck by its 
comparatively attractive appearance. The tfecjs 

• “A la grande Force sont cncombr^s dans nnc sallc 
bas.so, tenant lieu dc chaufFoir, 1,50 ou ‘200 malheureux, la 
|)lus part sans has, sans souliers, converts do Uaillons, nc 
rycevant pour nourriture ([ue dc pain et de Veau, et un cuil- 
lei'^e dc soupe a la Rumfort, appelee Conimundincvt jii/ancc: 
(Voinfs. II enest iipeu pres deVnemc du troisieme corps de, 
logis, du Jjdtiment neuf, ou sont 200 d^tcixif, ,qu’on cntfisSc 
Ja nuit soixante ensemble, sur ,un lit de bois, sur des pail¬ 
lasses puantes, et dans des salles qui n’ont pas ctd Jjlanchie# 
depuis qu’ellcs existent, I’adminii^tration au lieu dc rt-parc’r 
leur triste d^meure, ^leve devant cux (1816-18) dc.s cha- 

]ielles soiuptueuses.”— Mem. sur Ics Prisons, par M. Alcx- 
o 

andre de la Horde. 


VOL. I. 


■ 2 K 
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in full verdure, and small Ijeds of flowers-, con¬ 
trasted strangely with the surrounding fearfuJ 
buildings, and the terrible visages ■Which gleam¬ 
ed through the upsashed and grated windows. 
They were all crowded with prisoners ; some of 
whom were playing cards, some mending their 
clothes, and almost all boi'sterous and laughing— 
the frightful mirth of hardened crime and ruth¬ 
less- despair. Here and there, a pale haggard 
■ < 

face was silently pi;pssed against the iron barS; 
marked with disease, apd with that suffeling 
which quells alike the brutal gaiety of the wicked, 
and the sweet cheerfulness of the innocent. This 
court was, I think, called “ LeL Com de Charle¬ 
magne the next was that of St. Louis. Another 
parterre here presented itself, all bloom and sun¬ 
shine; and yet I thought the flowers and the sun 
rather heightened • than relieved the sadness of 
the scene. After passing another hall, we were 
conducted nji a narrow stone staircase, at the top 
of which was the prison-room of De Beranger. 

- Monsieur de Beranger half expected us ; and 
received us with all the gay cordiality which had 
characterised him, when we first met in the 
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salon" of the “ Hermitedela Chaxissi^e d’Antin.” 
We found him in society v^ith the autlior of 
‘ ‘ Clara Gazul,” and a lady. It required a moment 
to recover the impressions which had preceded our 
arrival at his chamber,—a small but neat room, 
furnished with some elegance by himself. The 
little lied in the alcove was draped with musliji. 

■ Vases of flowers stood on the chimney, over 
which hung a picture of his Igto eminent and 
excellent friend, the Deputd'Manuel. Has ttible 
was’covered with’ books and writing materials. 

His position, oyr former acquaintance, and pre¬ 
sent visit, formed the first topics of our conversa¬ 
tion. In answer to some expression of sympathy, 
he said, “ I am not so ill off here, I assure you. I 
am the least restless animal (I’animal Ic moins 
femuant) in the world ; and moreoveV, 1 am so cir¬ 
cumstanced, that I can^s^e none but'"friends. 
Besides,” he. added, “ I am the object of perpc--* 
tual attentions to many^, who, under other cir¬ 
cumstances, would never think of me—yiju seed 
have the freshest flowers,. and thp •finest fruits 
of the season.” 

" • I thojight of all the charming poetry that such 
. i K 2 ‘ 
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offerings had called forth, in the still more hor¬ 
rible prison of St. Pelagie,* and I expressed'a 
hope that La Force wonld not be less distin¬ 
guished than St. Pelagic. He safd : 

“ Yes, if I have time ; but I am not a facile', 
not a rapid writer. I rarely compose more than 
sixteen songs in the year. Then, from ten till 
four, when the prison gates arc closed, I am 
occupied with some kind friend or other, who 
comes fo chat with rae.” 

In the course of conversation, he mentioned 
that the room underneath was clearing out for a 
prisoner, who was to be brought in at night 
“ It was an honest country gentleman,” he said, 
who chose to write a pamphlet on the justice and 
necessity of re-establishing the national guiird, 
for which he \^as prosecuted. “ What a sad tran- 
__ Z __ - 

* “ Ma Gu^rison,” on receiving a present of winep of 
which the folloVmg is the commencement: 

, “.I’espere, ■ 

, Que le vin opcrc. 

Oui, tout cst t)ien, meme cn prison— 

J,c vin m’a rendu la raison.” Sic. Slc. &.c 
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sition,” I observed, “ from his woods and vine¬ 
yards to La Force !” “ Yes, poor fellow!” said 

Beranger, shrugging his shoulders, “ he will feel 
it more than I have done.” SOmehody mentioned 
another melancholy event, connected with the 
terrible edifice. In the very place, where De 
Beranger was confined, vjas lodged the unfortu¬ 
nate Princesse de Lamhalle; and at the wicket, 
tlirough whicli we ^had passed,, she was put to 

death. Here, too, the Dud de Rovigo v/as Con- 

• • * • 

fined* during tliat moj^t extraordinary and me¬ 
lodramatic of all political events,’ the compi- 
ration de Mallet: but every anecdote of .such a 
place is an historical tragedy. 

The sound of some one singing in the court 
below, drew us to the window. It was a hand- 

, cuffed prisoner, who was walking under the 

* 

tree’s. There was sometl;iir}g inconceivably heiirt- 
rending in ’ the circumstance. ^Beranger scV«I, 
that he never went down into the court to take 
exercise, till the .other prisoners were kicked-ap 
m those dens (pointing to the inofl grated door 
which o.pcned into it). “I used at first to go 
down,'and walk among them; i)ut it was too 
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painful. Their claims on my purse and my 
feelings were too exorbitant.” 

Before we left him, hfe cheerfulness, and phi¬ 
losophy, and the 'conversation of the circle by 
which he was surrounded, had banished every 
less gracious impression: and when we took our 
leave, it was in repeating his own line, 

“ (Xii, tout cst bicn, meme en prioon.” 

The visit to such a man, in such a place, ])ro- 
duces any other impression than that which is 
desired by those who estimate .the sufferings of 
the free-minded and the devoted, as an addi* 
tional security for their own unlimited and deso¬ 
lating power. Base and dastardly indeed must 
be that spirit, which departs not from such 
scenes, with 'a heart more determined to do 
and to suffer in the great cause of humanity; 
and that does not feel its sympathies kindle, and 
its indignation flame at the sight of such means, 
adopted for such ends. For what purpose is all 
this apparatus of tyranny, these padlocks upon 
mind, the jail, the gibbet, the mercenary army, 
the spy, the censor, the violator of private cor- 
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re^spondcnce, the tribunal of exception, and the 
Executioner—to obtain the power of doing evil. 
To do good, the narrowest prerogatives of con¬ 
stitutional monarchy are amply abundant! 
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Titis has been a most amusing and interesting 
morning. We have ])assed the carl} part of it 
in that old, national cabinet, the tZe St.. 

Germaine. Our first visit was to the little mu¬ 
seum of Monsieur de Villenave ; for such his 
apartment literally is. His library, though .very 
small, is very curious, full of the niost precicus 
things, a Infie Vatican in its way. We fourid 
Monsieur de Villenave seated in the arm-chair of 
Madame d’Hpudetot, from which she so often 
issued her sentimental edicts to St. Lambert, 
and before which Rousseau so often Knelt, to 
receive the .mspirations of his “ Julie.” Her 
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p<pidule, pnd a beautiful little statue of Voltaire, 
stood on the chimney-piece. She had written 
,under the statue, on a*label, 

^ " Qui que tu sois, voilk ton maitre.” 

Monsieur de Villenave, as I understand, pur¬ 
chased the entire furniture of her boudoir. 

Anr/ong the curious books in hi.s collection, 
was a horrible relic of horrible times—a printed 
copy of the constitution of *1793, bound in 
human skin. l,t had been the property,*of a 
terrorist, who paid the forfeit of his atrocity on * 
the scalfold. The temperament that couU'lend 

I 

itself to such a.dereliction of all human’ feeling 
must, at all times, form a monstrosity, for which 
nature is accountable; but its untamed develop¬ 
ment in the bosom of society, is tlx; doHSCcjuenco 

of,institutions ; and the terrorists were the cbil- 

* • 

dren of the ancient mor/arfehy. What a reprieve ! 
•to shake off' the horror and disgpst of suclfi a 
. memorial, l\y turning* to the beautiful original, 
picture of La Vailiferc—of one, whose dL»fects were 
all on the side of weakness. I'llis is the portrait 
by Mi}>nard, from which the well-kpown engrav¬ 
ing is tc^ken. It is La Vallierc, in all her beauty 
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and softness, and in the first era of her too fa,tal 
pre-eminence in the capricious passion of the 
king. She was the first maitresse titre'e since 
the time of Mad ”'" Entragues, the successor 
of la belle Gabriellc; and the publicity and 
pomp with which she was installed in her de¬ 
grading elevation, and the high titles bestowed 
upon her and her Illegitimate children, gave the 
greatest blow to public morals that had ever been 
inflicted by the influence and example of the 
highest personage in tlie SLate. From that time 
till 'the retreat of Madame du Barry, a state 
mistress made part of the civil and religious esta¬ 
blishment of France. 

This picture of La Vallifere, all soft and lovely 

as it is, has neither spirit nor expression. It 

is the face of a woman, who might have been 

first a concubine and„tl|en a bigot; and have 

qualified for tluj cell of the religieusc, in the 

harem of the sultan,—the face of a Duchess de 

-1 

la Valliere, and a sceur Louise de la miserlcorde. 

Not so the charming picture of her, who 
hangs opposite. This is the visage of an honest 
woman, all over the world. It has none of the 
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fcebl’enes.s nor llie sensuality of those faces of 

the courts of Louis XIV. and of our Charles II., 

whose originals were •excused by being thought 

to have loved’“ not wisely, -but too well;” but 

who were, nevertheless, in general, the most 

loveless and heartless of their sex. This is the 

countenance of an aflfectionate creature. All the 
• * • * 
tender sympathies,of wife, mother, friend, are 

traced in its anxious lines an^ solicitous’look. 
The eyes have a dimmed, subdued lustrf in» their 
intelligent glance, like the eyes of one who had . 
read and w’ept n[iuch. There is, tbo, a shade of 
•tender siidness over the whole countenance., which 
mingles with its intelligence, and expresses dis¬ 
appointed atfection, (that most acute of all feel¬ 
ings,)—disappointed where the heart had trea¬ 
sured up all its hope. The hair’is remarkable : 
it is luxuriant, and beautifully dressed,’in a pro¬ 
fusion of curls on either side, like the heads,'of 
Charles the Second’s’ beauties; and yet, it is 
silver' grey. The whole dress and ajr is ex¬ 
pressive of toilet coquetry, the p(jr«3nal attention 
of one who could not forget the habit of jileasing. 
'It is the picture of Madame de Sdvlgne, in her 
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latter clays ; and probably was painted just before 
she left Paris for Grignan, where she died in 
harness, and true to he'/ original calling,—of 
fatigue and anxiety, in attending her grandchild 
through a long illness. It is the only original 
picture I have ever seen of Madame dc Sevigne, 
in .advanced life ; it gave no idea of the spirit 
and energy of her character, nor of the brilliancy 
of her wit; but was the portrait of a good woman, 
and of 6 ci-devant pietty one. 

Under this picture lay a'/cry curious little ,maj) 
andidrawing of the Chateau de Grignan, sketched 
by'Madame de Sevigne herself, and a small col¬ 
lection of her manuscript letters ; I kissed them 
with the devotion of a pilgrim. All the women 
of fashiqn,^ of her times, wrote the same hand. 
The long, thin, Italian character of 'Mcadame de .. 
Sevignd’s autograph, , i.s particularly like Ma- 

I 

dame La Valli^re’s, which I had seen the day be¬ 
fore.* The letters of both, likewise, were writ- 


• In the private library of the King, at the Louvre, 
where, among other strange things, I saw the -work on 
Sicily, of our excellent, and old friend. General Cr,ckl)uni. 
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ten on the first page, continued on the third, 

» • 

and then back again to the second, as if there 
was no blotting paper, nor writing sand. 

The letters of Madame de Grignan are better 
written; there was in the hand something of 
that decided character and ungracious manner, 
that so often chilled'the heart of her devoted 
mother, and drew ffom her complaints of disap¬ 
pointment, which tradition hasgive^n to posterity, 
though her charming lettejrs have not. 'The 
lcttcr;5 of Madam’c de’jarignan were written to 
Monsieur Lamoignon, on business, and they 
were found amongst the interesting papers o*f his 
illustrious descendant, the martyr Malesherbes. 

Among other autographs, I noticed a letter of 


>A Kini^’s ])riv!(te librarv was the last ))liU'C in which i ex¬ 
pected to find anv of his writings. \Vc were ftware .that 
thS volumes w^re • 

» * * * 

“ Neither new nor rare ; 

' • ■» * 

ihit wondered how the devil they got there." , 

And all who know the gallauf Gcncrflb will share in ili' 


amazcnien.t. 
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Louis the Thirteenth, written in a good, legible 
hand ; and one, very ill written, hy Louis tl^?' 
Fourteenth; it is addressed to Madame Lamoig- 
non, from the canrp at Ghent, after one of his 
victories. It begins like the letter of a capuchin, 
and ends like that of a despot, ascribing his vic¬ 
tories to her prayers, and those of other such 
saints ; and threatening destruction to all who 
should, in future, op])ose his will. There was, 
also^ a letter from Marie Antoinette, in writing 
and spelling worthy of some grisette of th^iiMc 
St. Penis. Its subject was the placing or dis¬ 
placing a ^rarf on de la garderobe —I forget whichi 
Among the pictures, which both from their 
execution and the originals they represented, 
were of no common interest, the most striking 
were Rabelais laughing, and showing the finest 
teeth in the world; a miniature of the same oi-i- 
gi?jal author, in a curious old metal frame; a 
splendid head of Arnauld, the jansenist; and a 
most curious and amusing picture by Rigaud, of 
J. B. Rousseru. Chaulieu, and the Marquis de h* 
Fore, at supper; in the distance, and in deep 
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shadow, stands Rigaud himself, sketching this 
singular, and once celebrated' group. Some 
pictures of greater valwc, as being by old mas- 
£ers, but which were of less interest to me, in 
nly present hunt after “ modern antiquities,” at¬ 
tracted my notice, but have escaped my me¬ 
mory. 

Monsieur de Villpnave, in (loing the honours 
of his own colleetion, proved himself well wor¬ 
thy to be the possessor of such valuable.’ relics. 
Much reading, and Icmg intercourse with the 
world, the eloquence of familiar c'onversatipn, 
and that fescinating talent, so truly Frenc|i, the 
talent de him coriter, combined to render him an 
admirable cicerone ; and the anecdotes and ob¬ 
servations with which he illustrated thp various 
objects, added considerably to their*value ; while 
it made us insensible to the 'fatigues df sight¬ 
seeing ; whigh, truth to tell, not unfrequen^jy 

form a heavy discount r)n the pleasure and in- 

♦ 

sfructidn it atfords. ^ • 

. On leaving Monsieur Vjllenavo’s,»we droppe'd 
in at Monsieur L’Avocat’s, (the jiublisher,) who 
(ionducted us to a boudoir, that might kill with 
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envy the most confirmed petite maitresse of the 
Chaussee d’Antin. He shewed us some of flip, 
most curious manuscripts'.and autographs, which 
even France can beast. There vJere two letters* 
from Lucien Bonaparte to Monsieur Bourriennt, 
which were written at distant intervals. The 
first was in the most fiimiliar intimacy of confi¬ 
dential friendship,..and was written to borrow a 
little money : .the second, was from the brother of 
the em|)cror; and, l>eginning with “ Monsieur,” 
ends with the old form, of royal valedictio"iis, 
“ qii.e Dieu v'dus ait en sa sainte garde.” 

The letter of Bonaparte, first consul, to Louip 
the Eighteenth, beginning “ Monsieur,” is a 
most curious monument, illustrative of the most 
('xtraordinary times. Manuscripts of Delille, 
Chenier, Deilon, Talma, Manuel,, Lanjuinais, 
Camille'Jourdan, Ceneral Foy, &c. &c. wero also 
presented to us in succession, and had each their 
specific interests: and so completely had our 
rooming’s amusements inflamed our curiosity, 
on the subject of autographs, that we heard with 
mucli pleasure, from our young friend De Mon- 
trol, that there was at the Magazin de Madame 
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Pc'ciier, on the Voltaire, lithographic auto¬ 
graphs to be purchased, that Would fill a ])ort- 
tblio. We took leaye of Monsieur L’Avocat, 

‘ with a due sense ofv his politeness, the value of 
his literary property, and the beauty of his hou- 
(loir, a model of which we recommend to all 
English publishers, who arc anxious to set off 
their calling to advantage. 

The collection of Monsieur Sommerard’, Rue 

Mesnars, is a treasure of anticjuarian chri@sity. 

. * • * 

It' consists of a suite, of apartments, furnished . 

with every possible article of doihestic use, of 

the epoch, when Charles the Eighth returned 

from his Italian expedition, and brought with 

him Italian artists, who gave a new character 

to the furniture of France. During the fury of 

the revolution, Monsieur Sommelard, like De- 

noH', purchased articles of curiosity, sold out of 

the great houses, and sold for almost nothing. 

The bed of Francis the First was bought in the 

♦ , • 
open ^ftreet. It is placed in an a))artmept, with 

an infinity of cotemporany article,s*of bed-room 

furniture. 

•2 j. 


VOL. 
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In the (lining room, a knight in full armour 
is placed at a tabic under a dais. Tha'dressorh,^ , 
or sideboard, is perfect, and the kniVes, spoons, 
and earthenware, are all appropriate, and of' 
the same date. Every variety of armour, swords,' 
spears, daggers, arc accumulated in this cham¬ 
ber. The bed-room is hurig with gilt leather. 
The chairs are lory and easy, of white leather 
and gold flowers, varnished. On the table is a 
mirr(?r (sf about six inches sejuare, the frame in¬ 
laid with carved ivory an(J genis ; on the top' is 
a Venus with a garland, also carved in ivory. 
The back of this mirror presents an altar and a, 
cross, curiously contrasting with the Venus in 
front; it is of the time of the Valois. In this 
Pompeii of the middle ages, are preserved a sort 
of spinette or*/virginal of the time of Marie de 
Medici, 'and an abhndance of cabinets of great 
vylue and beauty ; with many specimens cof 
carving, inlying, and casting, not improbably 
tlj^e works of Benvenuto Cellini, and Jean d'e 
Boulogne. Jhc colle(;:tIon is unique in its kind, 
and wonderfully extensive and complete, as a re- 
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suit of individual industry and research. It will 
well repay the visit of t|ic English antiejuary ; 
and cTs a mere object pf sight-seeing, will afford 
amusement *t0 those unerflbued with a decided 
tiiste for antiquarian pursuits. 

We concluded this sight-seeing day with a 
vi.sit to the curious coUection of pictures, galled 
“ la Collection Diocleslenne and a peep at the 
Cosmorama of our friend, thfi Commandeur de 
Gazzera. 



SOCIETY—EXCLUSIVES. 


Driving about Paris the other /"lay, with a tlis- 
tinguished member of the garde de corps, who 
thougli entiche with military honour, is not tile 
less a son of the revolution, bearing the staniji of 
his age, I asked him if there was no exclusive 
nucleus of fashion which gave the tone to so- , 
ciety, and shut and opep.ed the gates of its 'pa¬ 
radise of fools at will: in a word, sUch a set as 
he had himself lived witfi in London, the elite 
ot rank; fortune, and tonish celebrity. He re¬ 
plied—“ Noflvlug of the kind. Every attempt 
to form such an influential coterie of exclusives 
(for it has been frequently attempted since the 
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restoration) has utterly failed. Some of your 
' English great ladie.s, who •have settled here for 
reasons it would be want of gallantry to diseuss, 
and a certain number of diplomatic ladies, and 
of tbe fair members of the emigration, who go 
upon their historic names, and the favouritism 
of their mothers in tlje court of .Marie A/itoi- 
nette, have endefmmred to*get up an exclusive 
circ^le, with such, pretences *to’ superiorjty as 
France no longea- atdenowlbdges. But ilwtugh a 
rotsria may huddle logether in the entrenoh of' 

tile Tiiileries, «r amidst tlic solemn glo^wn of 

• 

' the faubourg,—and, from their admission to the 
assemblies of the Duchesse de Tierri, may call 
themselves “ la socie'le du chateau and though 

an inferior satellite of lesser ligh^ naay revolve 

$ 

round this orbit, with the less-distinguished a])- 

pellation of “ le petit shtUeau ,”—still their ex- 
» • 
istence is'almost unknown to the great,‘the 

enlightened, ^thc stirrijig society of Paris. In. 
private life, as in public, the highest distinc¬ 
tions are awarded to genius, wbjfi^i, virtue, and 
patriotism,—to the fame of military glory when 

treaeWrv has not blasted it ; and to the repu- 

. • 

J 
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tation of works tending to improve and,delight^ 
mankind. Besides, the haute nohless^ and their ' 
friends, the English fashionables ^and foreign' 
diplomates, have no means of competing with ^ 
the immense wealth of the classe industrielle 
and with the dynasties of tl^c Bourse. There is 
no niaking hoad against <;hc magnificent hospi¬ 
tality of the Perriers', Lafittes,’ Ternanx, Roths¬ 
childs, &c. whose' entertainments arc character¬ 
ized hy. p'erfect equality ; or if thpre is any excluj- 
'sion, it arises solely from preference of amusing 
talonf/ennobling genius, or well-merited celebrity. 
But of'this you have been enabled to,judge for ' 
yourself, and I leave you to draw the inference. 

T must, however, observe, that the same prin¬ 
ciple appeafed to me to be gaining ground even 

in your exclusive ciycles of London, where the 
* • 

■ ‘ most agreeable’ takes <the pas of the ‘ most 

nofile,’ and \Yl)ef'e youth, heauty, and wit, have 

,a decided advantage over, dowager,dulness, and^ 

aristocraflc morgue." 
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“■7)£.v jleurs, 'ist deft livres. Voiht tout cJ quil 
faut a ma vie !'’ said the heroic Madfimc Ro¬ 
land, whose tastes were as simple as her mind 
was sublime. I believe there is no other place, 

where such tastes are so well supplied,—where 

^ * 

flowers and books are s(j abundant, and so 

cheaply and so readil}% oi^tained as in Paris.' A , 

* ^ • 

^ book and a bouquet, are the common nec^sa- 

^ ries of life there ; ant^ the purest of sensual and 

of intellectual pleasures, are enjoyed alike by*the 

• 

'highest and lowest classes, asid^are within the 
reach gf all. Every street has its stalls of fresh 
flowe/s and its stands of cheap editions; and 
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violets and Voltaire are to be had at^a price, 
that would in London scarcely buy a primmer 
or a primrose. <. * 

I am almost persuaded that nature has in- 

« 

vented new flowers since I w’as last in France, 
to meet the exigencies of the increasing taste for 
her productions ; or if sjhe has not originated, 
she has perhaps co-pied from- the (juirlandes of 
Baton, or the ‘^'JlQurs detaches'" of Nattier* Be 
that as i,t may, I certainly see flowers now, 
-which I never saw before 7 and whether indige¬ 
nous, or exotic, they are delicious discoveries. 
In old France, gardens were only cultivated, says 

I % 

the learned president of the Socic'te' Horlicultu- 
rale : “pour nous fournir Ics plantes nourricih'es 
dont nous .avons hesoin, en reparant par une 
prompte et ahondante reproduction lesconsomnia- 
lions de chaque jour a^id the homely name' of 
polagere plainly^ speaks its designatioVi. Henry 

' * The two most fashionable florists of 1 aris, w'ho have' 

arrived <it *a perfection in their imitations .of nature, that 
elevates their trnde'into an arf. 

1 “ To furnish the edible plants, by reproducing^ promptly 
and abundantly, the consumption of each dav. ” '• 
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ihc^ Fourth (whose hardy rustic education tiirew. 

niore useful knowledge into his active mind, 

than Fenelon or Cfesar' Moreau were permitted 
' V 

to suggest to the dukes of Burgundy or Bour- 
deaux) was fond of agriculture, aware of its 
utility, and delighted to talk to his old gardener 
Claude^Mollet “ de la plantation des qrbres, et^le 
* la culture des hortoiagesV’ —He did more than 
talk ;—he gave a pjihlic and iiseful direction 
to his own individual tasted and instituted• his 
‘ ‘ EccJe du Jardinage," founded a public garden at 
• Montpelier, and jjlanted the gardens of the 'Ikii- 
k'ries with midberrics ; while he frecjuently dis¬ 
cussed the agricultural interests of F'rance, and 
the “ mesnage des champs ” with the most learned 
agronome of those times, Oliver de Serre^. 

, Louis the Fourteenth multiplied the royal gar¬ 
dens* at an enormous exjxMise ; tand committed 
his hocages %nd quincunxes of Vprsailles to tkfc 
^ superintendence of Le '^otre, and of his vast 
orangeries to La Qyintinee ; for Plumier, TCourne- 
fcfrt and Fernel, who were dispfttxflied to Ame¬ 
rica, to J;hc Levant, and to Peru, to procure 
exotics, rhrought not l)acls with them the art of 
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gardening, nor ^ taste for horticultunu' pursuits. 

Many noble and public foundations, for the ad- 

« 

vancement of the sciertce, had jaicceeded each 
other, in successive reigns, and epochs of French 
history; hut it never has been so cultivated 
by private individuals, no;* become an object of 
sufch intense interest, • as in the presept mo¬ 
ment of universal devotion' to all .that is good 
and' useful. ' Tiie popular works of Morel, 
Thouiii, Bose, and other emirwent writers on the 
science, have greatly tended to promote iW uni¬ 
versality ; and many magnificent private csta- 
hlishrnents are the results of their influence. 

Among these, the splendid gardens of Mes¬ 
sieurs Boursault, Vilmorin, Semon, Fulchiron, 
SoulangeHodin, &c. exhibit the immense acquire¬ 
ments which horti/;ulture has made during the* 
last twenty years in France ; and bear testimony 
to' the benefit,which that country has derived from 

the genius and the sciep.ee of thy Jussieus, Dys . 

# 

Fpntairfes, and a host of learned botanists and 
• * ^ • • 
horticulturistsl*" We had already visited the cele- 


* Boiiapai'iC ilid more for science than all tfie kings ,of 
the three races combined. Lef the lovers of liorticulture in 
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hniKul and magnificent gardens qf M. Boursault- 
•in the ncighhourhood of tlie' Chaussee d’Antin, 
tf'hcn we received an inVitation from Monsieur 
.-gjc^Madame Soiilangc Bodin, to visit “ les jar- 
dins de F'romont and to dine and enjoy a long 
summer’s day, in thoje beautiful scenes which 
^ they hffve so highly embellished on a site so fa¬ 
vourable to horticultural pursuits. 

Monsieur Soulange Bodin, -vfho is esteemed 
ona of the most learned agronorncs of Ffa«ce,* 
animated by a sentiment of public^good, which 
* now' so generally ^omhincs in France with every 
private spocidatvon, has recently openc*d his 
magnificent establishment at Fromont as a prac- 
tical school of horticulture ; where, assisted by 
many learned individuals, he has. fdunded a 
.'cluiir of horticulture under the .auspices, of the 
Dit;ector General of agficadture. This society 


Fsiincc never forgT;f, too, how *iuch tiiey owe to the ta-ste, the 
enterprise, anc\ the liljcrality of that .■lianning- \\i*)man, 1^- 
fin- the best and in every sense flie <jfi his wives — the 

Iviiipress Josephine. 

•J ;C (thevalier Soulanpjc liodin Wiis superintendent ol 
tfie fs|-ound..gardens, iind iinjn'oveincnts oi JVIalmaisun, 
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was inaugurated on the 14th of May, 1829. 
The inauguration was a ceremony of consider- 
ahle and novel interest.- Tt began by a solemn 
mass in the church of Ris ; and was attended 
by all the pupils, gardeners, husbandmen, and 
labourers employed on the grounds ; and by most 
of the landed proprietors and residents .of tlie 
neighbourhood. The first sitting was held on the 
following day : d was numerously and resjiect- 
ahl} attended; and,’in addition to the auditory 
of the jireceding day, by most of the eminent 
scientific men and professors of Paris. -Dis¬ 
courses applicable to the useful foundation were 
delivered by M. de Thury, president of the- Hor- 
ticulturtil Society of Paris, by Professeur Poiteau, 
by the Abbe Pny, and M. Boishertrand of the 
chamber of deputies, and Director General of 
agriculture. , 

‘ -The advantage which will be derived from 
such practical schools of gardeners by the high¬ 
est anddhc lowest classes of society, are obvious 
and incalcuhAle. Attached to the establishment 
is a library, open U) all, a cabinet of instruments 
and implements, including models of gardening 



utensris of inodiTii .ind iinorov^od invonlion, witli 
* * * • 
ln‘i'l),d, to l)i‘ com])letod by ] Ik* researches of the 

yoiini*- jrardeKers lliemTitives. In a word, every 

thing in this instkntion, fouhded hy a ]>rivate 

iiK^ddual, hears upon the words witli which 

the Director General opened its first meeting ;— 

Iniftntire les hommes Icur domin' 1e iiioij,ni 

• d'dtre heureux, e! concourir^ au honheuw de rc 

qiu h'.s entoure ; — I’instruction fjiih aimer le tra- 

rail;—et le travail^ cre'e des wertus, aussi blcn<que 

(Tes rifhesses."* • 

. Aniong the inai,ny agreeable anTl instructive 
dtiys which we enjoyed on the occasion of our 
visit to Paris in 1829, wc have to retiister that 
which we passed in the enchanting grourfds and 
gardens of Fromont,f and with the agyeeahle 


* “ Instruction is a means kaiiiiiness, to tlic individual, 
and to those bv*whom he is surrounded. It jirornotes n lo^c 
oi industry; and industry creates virtues, ns well ns riches.” 

* ^ The gardens ^re of immense extent, and situated ino.'^# 
beautifullv on the banks of the ^ine. “ L^eur ordonnnnPe 
est telle,” says a notice on the grounds, “ aujourd’hui, 
<y.i’elles offi^nt en quelque sorte, ])ar leur cicnclue, leur 

• ra|>))roch($nent, et lour liaison, rnspcct d’un linmeau donf 
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and enlightened family of the Chevalier Soulange 
Bodin, and his iady. 


tous les toits seraicnt vitrl;!?. ]..eur long'jcur cat d’enviror 
2000 ])ie(]s; elles prdsentent toutes les expositions, ce qui 
les rend projires a toutes les cultures. L’eau y est amende 
par des tuyaux de jdomb, et distribute jiar dc.s robincts qui 
la verscnt dans des reservoirs en picrre, en plonib, et cn 
zinc, placts dans chaque scrre, dc telle raanitre qu’on peut 
la v<’ir cooler dans une des divisions sculement ou dans 
toutes les divisions a la fois. Elle se met ainsi jirompte- 
mciu au niveau dc la tl'mptrature dc chaque scrre. Ja’s 
baches cn jjierre ou cn boi“, consacrecs aux semic, aux 
boutures, aux sevrages, l’cducati<)n ct ii I'abritcment des 
jeunes eleves n’ont guerc nioins dc 4 a a.000 jneds de 
long. 

“ Ccs divers ajjpareils sont cni])loyes ii I’cntrcticn et a la 

I 

propagation d’une collection de vdgetaux dont beaucoup 

sont encore-rarcs pour la France, qui s’tlevc dtjii, y coin- 

pris les objet.s cle jjleinc terre, a j)lus de ‘.ix inille especes 

ou.varittes. Lc nombre des multiplc.s tleves en pets e.s1 

constamment entretenu a environ cent vingt mille. l>a 

|)artie du jardi.i consaerte aux plantes de terre de bruyere 

est jugec, par tous les connoisseurs, ce qu’il y a de p'us 

comi)lct 'on ce genre dans les environs dc Paris. Pour 

donner une idtlt-rapide des multiplications dans cette seuie 

partie, il suffit de dire qu’il a ttt repique I’annte derniere, 

sous des chassi.s vitres, (uiaranto mille Kalmin latifoliu ot 

0 * 
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que qtiatre millc AzalAs sont disposes cn pots pour 
^grtiTe de plfts dc cent cincjuante vari^t<^, i)ar Ic ]>i*oc^d^ dii 
liarori de Tscboudy. Cette es]>t}?c de j)epiniere est pro- 
t^g^e centre Ic ^oleil et coittre les vents par de longues 
])aUssades de Thuyas %qui ciitrecoupent les plates-bandes 
sai?? les encornbrer, et arros^c par de nombreuses rigoles; 
et cii ineiiie temps qu’elle se lie heureuscinent, par le con¬ 
tour pi\)long<^ de sa masse loujours verte, a la scene g6n^- 
rale du* I’arc, elle rcuferme ^l^ju dans soif seiti des res- 
sources considA>*ables, dbiit savent prohtcr les lV*pifiieristcs 
et Fleuristes de la provjnce et dc l’et*anj-er, qui vieinicnt 
actuellement s’v assorlir.” • . * 
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